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CHAPTER I. 


THE GROWTH OF UTAH FROM HER 
COLONIES. CREATION OF THE FIRST 
COUNTIES AND CITIES. 
COUNTY THE PARENT. JUDGE ELIA6 
SMITH APPOINTED ITS CHIEF JUSTICE. 


In the history of Great Salt Lake City 
we have but barely touched the general 
history of Utah, only so far as its sub- 
ject and action found therein its proper 
centre of unity. In this number of the 
MAGAZINE we present the circumstantial 
record of the organization of the Pro- 
visional Government of the State’ of 
Deseret ; the setting up of the Territory 
of Utah by Congress; the organization 
of the first Counties and the creation and 
jurisdiction of district and probate | 


courts. 


As seen in the. history: of. Great Salt | 
Lake City, Utah was founded: by a band 
of Mormon pioneers who .came to this 
country in 1847. They were followed 
the same year by other: companies o 
their- people who settled for awhile at 
Winter Quarters after. their expulsion 
from Nauvoo. - The majority of the 
‘¢ Pioneers,” with some of the soldiers of 
the Mormon Battalion, a. detachment 
of which, under Captain James ,Brown, 
arrived in the Great Salt Lake Valley 
fout days after Brigham Young, returned 


_ to Winter Quarters to bring up the ‘resi- 


due of the people. But previous to their 
return to Winter Quarters, the Twelve 


Apostles-organized a Stake of Zion, and 


SALT LAKE 


appointed John Smith president, Charles | 


C. Rich and John Young his counselors ; 
Tarleton’ Lewis, bishop, and a High 
Council. This organization went into 
effect ‘on the arrival of the emigrant 


companies in the fall of 1847, when 


about 7oo wagons, laden with families, 
— on the site of Great Salt Lake 


| 


decided:to calbit 


: n September, 1848, Presidents Young 
and Kimball arrived in the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake with two large com- 
panies of the Saints from Winter Quar- 
ters. The parent colony now numbered 
about 5,000 souls, 

Immediately on the arrival of the body 
of the Church, under the presidency of 
Brigham Young, the regular social and 
ecclesiastical organization of the com- 


munity was etfected, and the 


stake of Zion organized in Great Salt 


Lake City. This parent ‘‘Stake of 
Zien’’ was for several years sybstantially 
Salt ' Lake’ County and Salt City. 


. It was not until after the organization of 


the provisional government of the State 
of Deseret in 1849, that the county proper 


came existence, ‘until January 


‘Salt Lake City,”’. ‘though after 
the Piotiéers: Had: latd off dhe: city} the 
Twelve; on thet ath day éf:Adgust, 1847, 
the Great 
Salt Laké,’? and at a general! conference 


held Sunday, August 22d, the whdlecol-: . 


ony resolved to call the city ‘the — of 
the Great Salt Lake.” 


~ Tt must be understood, thin; 
intelligible comprehension of the:Bistory 


of Utah, that the first counties and 
citres of Utah grew up: as co 

This was necessarily so until the 

lishment of the regular forms of the 
commonwealth under the provisional 
government of the State of Deseretiand 
the Territorial organization of . Utah. 
Indeed it is worthy of remark here for 
the information of the reader of the:next 
generation, that Utah in its pure Mozmon 


days, was peopled and its cities built: up - 
Wtrictest and most perfect “system 


on the 
of colonization, colonies going out: from 
the parent under a thorough organiza- 
tion, which was perfected-in the found- 
ing and growth oe each settlement ; so it 
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became ferfectly regular to enaét and 


administer the laws of a commonwealth 
through the . ecclesiastical organization 
and methods of the commupity, previous 
to the granting of city charters by the 
Legislature, when the civil government 
proper came into effect. Thus ‘‘ Stakes 
of Zivn,’? or Mormon colonies, grew into 
counties, and wards or branches of the 
Church into incorporated cities, still 
leaving, however, the ecclesiastical organ - 
ization of stakes and wards intact after 
they had put on civic forms. 

- The earliest counties organized, during 
the existence of the Provisional State of 
Deseret, were Great Salt Lake County, 
Davis County, Weber County, Utah 
County, Sanpete County, Tooele County 
and. Iron County; Salt Lake County 


being the parent of the whole. 


Davis County was settled in the 
spring of 1848, hy Peregrine Sessions, 


who located in the section then known. 


as Sessions’ settlement, but now called 
Bountiful. Captain Sessions was in 
command of one of the first companies 
that arrived in the Great Salt Lake 
Valley after the Pioneers. In Wilford 
Woodruff’s journal of the Pioneers we 


_read that on their returning to Winter 


Quarters ‘‘on the 3rd of September, 
1847, we met the first division of fifty 
under Daniel Spencer, upon the Big 
Sandy; and on the following day on 
the Little Sandy, two more fifties, one 
under the command of Captain Sessions, 
_ the other under Apostle Parley P. 
ratt.’’ 
Captain Sessions did not wait for the 
return of the Pioneers under Brigham 
Young, who had already laid out their 
great plan of colonization, (the Pioneers 
on their first arrival having explored the 
cguntry north and south); but as soon 
as the spring opened in 1848, Captain 
Sessions drew out from the parent col- 
ony and founded Sessions’ settlement. 
It was simply a branch settlement of 


that of Salt Lake and not a colony; it 


became, however, the germ of Davis 
County. | 
part of Northern Utah where 


yier, an Indian trader, 
whom the Mormon Pioneers found in oc- 
cupation when, in the spring of 1348, 
they took possession of the country 


whole of U 


directly north of Salt Lake City, known 
now as Davis and Weber Counties. 
Goodyier, by virtue of a Spanish grant, 
made to him in 1841, by the government 
of Mexico, claimed a tract of land com- 
mencing at the mouth of Weber Canyon, 
and following the base of the mountain 
north to the Hot Springs, thence west to 
the Salt Lake, thence south along the 
shore to the point opposite Weber 
Canyon, thence east to the beginning. 
He built a picket fort and a few log 
houses near Weber River, about eighty 
rods from a large sand mound. At this 
fort Goodyier was living with a few 
mountaineers and half-breed Indians 
when Captain James Brown, of the Mor- | 
mon Battalion, on the 6th day of June, 
1848, entered into negotiations with 
Goodyier and purchased of him, for the 
sum of $3,000, all of the lands, claims 
and improvements recognized by the 
said Goodyier, in virtue of the Spanish 
grant. The land extended eight miles 
south, and from the base of the moun- 
tains east to the shores of the Salt Lake 
on the west. ae 

When the Mormon Pioneers arrived 
in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in 
July. 1847, the Territory belonged to 

exico, from whose Government the 
Indian trader Goodyier held his claim ; 
but by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
in February, 1848, it was ceded to the 
United States with New Mexico and the 
California. It is true 
the Mormon Pioneers took possession of 
this country in July, 1847, in the name 
of the United States and hoisted the 
American on Ensign Peak, but 
clearly Utah was founded while it was 
yet a part of the Mexican dominions, 
and hence when the question came to 
the personal claim of yier upon his 
Spanish grant, it was duly respected by 


our Pioneers. 


The purchase of this Goodyier claim 
by Captain James Brown was during the 
period when the Pionéers proper were 
making their second journey to the Rocky 
Mountains under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Brigham Young. Since the found- 
ing of Great Salt Lake City, in July and 
August of 1847, and the return of the 
Pioneers to Winter Quarters, this treaty 
of Guadaloupe Hidalgo had veen ex- 
ecuted, so that it was now of 


importance to the Mormon colonists that 
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‘the only remaining Spanish title to 
this Territory 


should be extinguished. 
Thus viewed, with ‘its historical connec- 
tions, the reader will perceive that this 
purchase of the Goodyier claim was a 
t circumstance in the history of the 
etritory. All titles of Mexico to this 
country had now ceased, and had they not 


_ thus ceased by formal treaty between the 


two republics, it is certain that the Mor- 
mon colonists would have held occupa- 
tion in the name of the United States, 
even by force of arms, had it so trans-, 
pired; but. the claim of Goodyier could 
not be set aside by this occupation of 
the pioneers. 
and Goodyier, too, might have set up 
the claim of colenist and ptoneer, a 
claim the treaty would have confirmed 
rather than have extinguished. Captain 
James Brown well knew the design of 
the Mormon Pioneers as colonists, which 
was, in their language of the early days, 
**to set up a noble State of the Ameri- 
can Union,’’ and hence his purchase of 
the only existing prior claim which 
could be set up in conflict to that of the 
Mormon Pioneers—a purchase saga- 
iously made quickly after the execution 
of the treaty, without even waiting for the 
returning of President Young, Heber C. 
Kimball and the majority of the heads 
of the Church. But there were other 
wise men in the Valley at the time, by 
whose counsel this purchase of Good- 
yier’s Mexican grant was directedy There 
were John Taylor, Parley P. Pratt, Jede- 
diah M. Graht, Uncle John Smith the 
patriarch, and that far-seeing Mormon 


 $tatesman, Albert Carrington. Undoubdt- 


edly these leaders all discerned the im- 
portance of the extinction by purchase of 
this Mexican grant to Goodyier. 

By the extinction of the Goodyier 


claim, Weber County, as it was after-. 


wards named, was fairly opened for col- 
onization upon the missionary methods, 


which have given existence first to wards 


and stakes of the Charch, which after- 
wards, as the settlements grew, became 
incorporated as cities and counties. 


Weber County grew up rapidly. In the 


fall of the year that he effected the pur- 
chased, Captain James Brown, with his 
family, located-on the land. = | 

The first branch of the Church, named 


the Weber branch, was organized in this 


county, March 5th, 1850, and Lorin 


and Isaac Clark, was a 


It was of a prior date, 


the Indian difficulties the colon 


As referred to several times in the first or- 


Farr was appointed president. It was 
organized as a ward the following: day, 
ppointed bishop, 
Daniel Burch, teacher, and Ww. 
Nolan, clerk. In February, 1850, the 
first military company was organized, 
with Cyrus C, Canfield, captain, and 
Francello Durfee, first lieutenant. On 
the 26th day of January, 1851, the 
‘‘Weber Stake of Zion’’ was organized, 
with Lorin Farr, president, and Charles 
R. Dana and David B. Dillie, counselors. 
At this time the Weber branch received 
the name of Ogden, and it was deemed 
necessary to organize it into two wards. 
Isaac Clark was made bishop of the first, 
and James G. Browning and James 
Brown were appointed his counselors ; 
Erastus Bingham, Senior, was appointed | 
bishop of the second ward, and Charles 


Hubbard and Stephen Parry, his coun- 


selors. 

Early in March, 1849, the first colony 
sent south of Great Salt Lake County 
set out under John S. Higbee to found 
Provo City. It consisted of about 
thirty families, numbering in all about 
150 souls. They brought implements, 
provisions and seeds, with about forty 
teams, their live stock consisting mostly 
of oxén and cows, with a few horses. 
This colony founded the city of Provo 
and wasthe germ of Utah County. Soon — 
afterwards, Springville, Payson, Spanish 
Fork, American Fork, Lehi and Pleasant 
Grove grew, constituting Utah County, 
which, next to Salt Lake County, was the 
most rapid in its growth, and increase of 
population. 

Sanpete County, like Utah County, 
was also settled in 1849. The original 
locators were Isaac Morley, Seth Taft 
and Charles Shumway. Walker, the 
famous Indian war chief, invited Presi- 
dent Young td send his settlements into 
Sanpete Valley, promising peace, which 
he never kept. Salt Lake and Utah 
Counties had repeatedly to send their 
militia to the help of Sanpete, but withal 
in that 
Valley at an early date ished a 
number of settlements, and the County 
of Sanpete, with its county town, Manti, 


was organized under the isi ¥- 
Tooele was settled in 1849, by 


ohn Rowberry and others. 
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dinances passed by the provisional gov- 
ermment. | 

ae But the most striking illustration of 
iy | the colonization of Utah and the organ- 


of the parent colony of Salt Lake City 
and County, is that of Iron County, 
es | under the leadership of Apostle George 
iM | A. Smith, who is called the father of the 
ae . southern settlements. The folluwing is 
from his autobiography : 


: ‘* In December, 1850, I raised a com- 
pany of one hundred and eighteen vol- 
unteers, accompanied by about thirty 
a families, and started for the purpose of 

<a planting a colony near the Little Salt 
<= Lake. The day after we started the 

: thermometer was at zero. My company 
: | was organized at Peteetneet Creek (Pay- 
son), Utah County, and consisted of 
twenty-five cavalry, thirty-two infantry — 
picked men—and thirteen men in charge 

. of a piece of artillery; the residue was 
~ organized as a permanent camp guard. 


tains, and in many instances sought out 
our own road, and arrived at Centre 


| | from Salt Lake City. This place had 
oe : been designated by Elder Parley P. Pratt 
See and a company of explorers, as the place 
EE. in the Little Salt Lake Valley for a 
settlement. The more wealthy part of 
a oe my company ’was dissatisfied with the 
PB ie location, but after several days’ examina- 
oe ‘tion of the country around, I succeeded 
jm_ satisfying the party that it was the 

| best place for a commencement. 
Our deliberations were condueted in 
3 a general assembly, ‘which we called ‘ the 
‘ quorum,’ by the light and warmth of 
= 2 immense fires of dry scrub cedar and 
> farmers and mechanics were among the 


as 


- e+... ° goon as the site of the town was deter- 
".. ined upon; we commenced working a 
intoa ‘canyon about six miles, 
which cost us five hundred days’ work, 
 awwhere we cut down pole ninety-nine 
‘7. feet: long, which we’ erected and on 
‘whéch raised our country’s flag—the 
Stars and Stripes: We dedicated the 


religious liberty by. the 


ization of the first counties, next to that . 


over five hundred miles away. 


* ™* We crossed five ranges of moun- | 


Creek, two hundred and sixty-five miles 


These debates of our. 


inmost animating scenes of my life. As 


yer, and: saluted the em- 


y | Salt Lake-County and its history from 


had been provided for by the Legislative 
Assembly, which had elected me its chief 
justice, with power to proceed with its 
further organization. e held an elec- 
tion, when two associate justices, a county 
recorder, a treasurer, sheriff, assessor and 
collector, justice of the peace, constable, 
and a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly of 
Deseret, were elected. At the close of 
the election, a fat ox having been killed 
for the occasion, the inhabitants of the 
county sat down upon the ground to a 
public dinner, spread on blankets anc 
buffalo robes. Our nearest white neigh- 
bors on the north were about two. hun- 
dred miles distant, with five intervening 
ranges of mountains, and on the south 
I sent: 
the returns of the election to the Secre-— 
tary of State by Jefferson Hunt, our 
representative, who accompanied a party 
of our people who were returning from 
California by the winter route across the 
great southern desert. By this company 
I heard the rumor that Congress, in Sep- 
tember, 1850, had passed ‘An Act -or- 
ganizing the Provisional State of Deseret 
into the Territory of Utah,’ 

‘‘In the winter of 1850-1, though it 
was very cold, we built a fort,-in which 
were located dwelling houses and a meet- 
ing house, which served for meetings, 
schools and watch tower. It was in the 
shape of a Greek cross, and was of hewn 
logs. .It served the town, which we 
named Parowan, for fifteen years, when 
it was replaced by a stately stone edifice. 


I taught school during the first winter, 


having thirty-five pupils, whom I lectured 
on English. grammar, around the evening 
camp fires.’’ 
Relative to the organization of Great 
Salt Lake County and the creation of 
county courts, Judge Elias Smith, who 
was the first county‘and probate judge of 
Great County under the Ter- 
ritorial regime, some years ago, reported 
as follows to the hie. 
‘‘Hon. A. P. Rockwood, chairman of 
. Special committee, House of Represent- 
alives, for the collection of geographical 
and historical information, ctc., 
:—In’ compliance -with your re- 


quest. I submit the: following brief state- 


ment: relative to the settlement of Great 
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that time to the present, which I trust, 
with your personal knowledge of the set- 
tling of this valley in 1847 and of the 
doings of the colonists from that time 


until the organization of the Territorial 


government in 1851, will enable you to 
make the -collection of historical and 
other information sought to be obtained 
as complete as may be desired. 

With the history of the early settlers 
in this county. you, as one of them, 
must be more extensively acquainted 
than I am, as I did not arrive here till 
September 1851, shortly after the com- 
mencement of the first session of the 
Legislative Assembly. The laws passed 
by the provisional government of the 
State of Deseret were then in force; 


what the provisions of those laws were 


relative to the organization of counties, 
I know not, as no reference thereto is 
made in the ordinances of the State of 


Deseret, extant, but there are good rea- | 


sons for believin g that an ordinance was 
passed providing for the organization of 


counties, as county offices to some ex-. 


tent were created and the duty of incum- 
bents defined. ‘That county courts were 
provided for there is no doubt, but when 
and how constituted, no law nor record 
that I have seen indicates ; neither have 
I been able to ascertain what powers were 
delegated to them, with few exceptions. 


If any record was ever made of the or-. 
ganization of Great Salt “Lake County or 


of the doings of its officers and courts 
during the existence of the provisional 
government of the State of Deseret, I 


have never been able to discover it. | 


Upon the organization of the county 
under the territorial government, I made 


diligent inquiry and search for the rec- 


ords and papers of the courts that had 
previously existed, but found them not, 


neither would those who were reported — 


to have béen their custodians, give me 
any satisfaction whether any such rec- 
ords or documents were or ever, had 
been in existence. Under these circum- 


‘Stances you will not of course be sur- 


prised at the assertion that there is noth- 
ing in the archives of Great Salt Lake 


County to show that there was ever any 


county organization here previous to the 


third Monday, 15th of March, 1852, at 


which time the county court, as provided 
_ for by the. 35th section of ‘An Act in re- 


lation to. the 


— 


Governor and Legislative: Assembly of 


the Territory of Utah, approved, Febru- 


ary ath, 1852, was fully organized, 
On the 15th day of October, 1851, I 
received a commission from Governor 
Brigham Young, appointing me to ‘the 
office of chief j of Great Salt Lake 
County, i in virtue of a ‘ Joiit Resolution 
legalizing the laws of the provisional 
government of the State of Deseret,’ ap- 


proved October 4th, 1851. l-accepted of | 


the appointment without knowing or even 
ascertaining fully what the duties per- 
taming to the office were, as defined by 
the laws of the’ provisional 
I was unofficially informed that by an or- 
dinance passed by the General Assembly 


of the State of Deseret, county courts 


were provided for, consisting of a chief 


justice and two associate justices. That 


the chief justice was to be appointed by 
the Governor, and the associates were 
made elective by the people in their re- 
spective counties, and that at the August 
election in 1851, Thomas Rhoads and 
Jonathan C. Wright, Esquires, were re- 
respectively elected associate justices for 
the county. Strange as it may seem, I 
am unable to state who my 

was as chief justice of this county, only 
from report, and why the records were 
so carefully kept out of sight was, and is 
a mystery I have never been able satisfac- 
torily to solve. 


‘‘Acting upon information deemed re- 
liable, I held a formal session of the 
county court on Monday, the ‘1st day 
of March, 1852, at which Thomas 
Rhoads was present as associate ised 
and Thomas Bullock as clerk.”” 


ment. 


‘The absence of these 


tive to the organizations of counties ‘and 
courts in the compilation of the Jaws of 
the Territory, is to be explained, ‘part! 
by the fact that there was no 


printer, nor had even the first typé ‘been , 


set in Utah, at the time when counties 


and courts were created by the ‘General - 
Assembly of the State of Deseret. It 


would further by a close tracing 


Of the formation of the Provisional 
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member of the Senate of the Provisional 


State of Deseret, and reported a bill for 
the organization of the judiciary, which 
was the first bill printed for the consid- 
eration of members.” | 
The bill here referred to is doubtless 


identical with that found in the compila- 


tion of the Térritorial laws of Utah and 
numbered, ‘‘ Chapter I, An act in rela- 
tion to the Judiciary.’’. In its present 
form it is probably enlarged to take in U, 
S. District courts and to meet the exi- 


Territorial Legislature to confer on the 


gencies which made it necessary for the 


Probate courts civil and criminal juris- | 


diction. | 

The first book of our laws was printed 
by Brigham H. Young, the first public 
printer elected by the Territoral Legisla- 
ture, to which is prefaced the following 
certificate : 


‘**TERRITORY OF UTAH, . 
Secretary’s Office. 


‘‘This_ certifies that the following 
Laws, Resolutions and Memorials are a 
true copy of the record of this office. 

‘¢‘In testimony whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand, and seal of the Terri- 
tory, at Great Salt Lake City, this arst 
day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and of 
the independence of the United States 
of America, the seventy-sixth. 
.*©WiLLaRD RICHARDS, 

Sec. pro icm, 
appointed by the Governor.”’ 


Now the first act published in this 
book; only a few copies of which are in 
existence, is ** An Act in Relation to the 
Judiciary,’’ which agrees exactly with 
what Senator George A. Smith said of 
the bill which he reported for the organ- 
judiciary. It was approved 

‘ebruary 4, 1852. 

the laws of the Territory 
there are a number of ordinances passed 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
Deseret, which were continued in’ force 


by the following at the opening of the 


first session 


‘Joint Resolution Lepalising the Law of 
the Provisional Government of the 


“+ Resolved, by the Le islatin Assem- 
bly of the Territory of Utah: That the 


§ 


approved by the count 


laws heretofore passed by the provisional 
government of the State of Deseret, and 
which do not conflict with the organic 
act of said erie be, and the same 
are hereby declared legal and in full force 
and virtue, and shall so remain until 
superseded by the action of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Territory of Utah. 
‘¢ Approved, October 4th, 1851.’’ 


_ This resolution preserved the original 
charters of Great Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Provo, Manti and Parowan. But as 
Judge Smith reported, there is no ordin- 
ance found among those preserved, as 
enacted by the provisional government 
relative to the organization of counties, 
and the creation and endowment of 
cqunty and probate courts. 
ing, however, connects with those missing 


| or superseded acts: 


‘Sec. 1. Be it ordained by the Gen- 


The follow- 


eral Assembly of the State of Deseret: 


That a county recorder shall be elected 
| at the usual place of holding elections in 
each organized county of this State, 


whose term of office shall be four years, 
and until his successor is qualified. _ 
‘¢Sec. 2 The recorders in their re- 
spective counties shall take an oath of 
office, and give bond and security to be 


in the county clerk’s office. 
‘*Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of re- 
corders in their respective counties to 
provide themselves with good and well 
bound books suitable for the purpose, 
and record therein all transfers or con- 


court, and filed 


veyances of land or tenements, and all 


other instruments of writing and docu- 
ments suitable, necessary and proper to 
be recorded in a fair and legible manner. 

‘Sec. 4. The recorders in their re- 
spective counties shall also procure and 
keep a suitable book for the purpose of 
recording town and city plats, and plats 
of all surveys of lands, roads, and sur- 
veys of public works, whenever the same 
shall be anently located, and being 
within their respective counties. 

**Sec. 5. The books of record shall be 


indexed in alphabetical order, and free to 


the examination of all persons, and upon 
the filing of any paper for record, the re- 
corder shall endorse upon the back 


thereof the time of receiving it. _ 


_“ Approved March and, 


The following notes, gathered from 
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Governor Young's journal and a general 
epistle of the whose Presidency, will give 


about all the historical links, though not 
the ordinances. : 


‘‘Jan., 1850. As Governor of the 
Provisional State of Deseret I approved 
of ordinances providing for the _organi- 
zation of the judiciary ; concerning rev- 
enue; offering a bounty for killing 
wolves ; for taking out the river Jordan ; 
also Big Cottonwood and: other creeks for 
irrigating and other purposes ; providing 
for state and county commissioners on 
roads; authorizing the location of state 
roads; and providing for the location of 
counties and precincts.” 


In the Legislature of the provisional 
government of the State, on the 24th of 
January, 1850, Daniel H. Wells, Daniel 
Spencer and Orson Spencer were nomi- 
nated for judges of the supreme court. 
Andrew Perkins county judge, with Wil- 
liam Crosby and James Hendricks asso- 
ciate judges; Aaron F, Farr and wie 
Snow magistrates. 

In the ‘*‘ Third General Epistle of ‘the 
Presidency of the Church to the Saints 
throughout the Earth’’ they note: 


“The General Assembly of Deseret 


have held an adjourned session, at inter- 


vals throughont the winter and transacted 
much important business, such as‘ divid- 
ing the different settlements into Weber, 
Great Salt Lake, Utah, Sanpete, Juab 
and Tooele counties, and establishing 
county courts, with their judges, clerks 
and sheriffs, and justices and constables 
in their several precincts; alsoa supreme 
court, to hold its annual session at Great 
Salt Lake City, attended by a state mar- 
shal and attorney, and instituting a gen- 
eral jurisprudence, so that every case, 
whether criminal or civil, may be attended 


to by officers of State according to law, 


justice and equity without delay.” 


_ The Governor notes ; 


‘*The General Assembly met on the 
5th, (October, 1850) and passed a bill 


Sith for the organization of Davis 


nty, which I approved. 
- Isaac Higbee resigned as one of the 
judges of Utah County court, and I 
appointed Aaron Johnson, William Mil- 
ler and Joshua T. Willis, as judges of 
until the next election." 


. the Governor and 
| M, Grant, mayor; Nathaniel H. Felt, 
William Snow, Jesse P. Harmon and N. 


On the goth, of 


Salt Lake City was incorporated and 


following city officers were 
ture :—Jedediah 


V. Jones, aldermen; Vincent Shurtliff, 
Benjamin L. Clapp, Zera Pulsipher, Wil- 
liam G. Perkins, Lewis Robison, Harri- 
son Burgess, Jeter Clinton, « John~L. 
Dunyon and Samuel Richards, coun- 


cilors ; Robert Campbell, recorder ; Elam 


Ludington, marshal ; 
On the 11th, January, the city officers 


| took the oath of office, which was admin- 


istered by the clerk of Great Salt Lake 
County, Thomas Bullock; and the city 
council apportioned the city into four 
municipal wards. 

Governor Young notes: **On 
zoth, (January, 1851) in company with 
President Heber C, Kimball, Elder 
Amasa Lyman, and J. M. Grant and sev- 
eral others, I left the city for Weber 
County. During the trip we hed at 
all the settlements as far as Ogden; or- 
ganized a branch at Sessions’ settlement 
and ordained John Stoker bi ; and 
another branch at John Hess’s (Farmin- 
ton) with brother Gideon Bromwell 
president. William Kay was appointed 
bishop of Kay’s ward. en was or- 
ganized as a stake of Zion, with Lorin 
Farr president; Isaac Clark and Erastus 
Bingham bishops. 

‘*QOn our return on the 28th, Major 
General Wells and a large company of 
mounted men and the band from the 
city, met us at Judson ne with 
the news of my appointment by. the 
President of the United States, Millard 
Fillmore, to the governorship of. the 
Territory of Utah, and escorted us to 
the city, amid the firing of cannon and 
other demonstrations of rejoicing. oh 


On the 3rd of February, Governor : 
Young took the oath of affice as Gov- 


ernor of Utah Territ 


II. Wells, chief justice of the Sate of 
Deseret. 


According to a joint resolution of that 
body, the General Assembly of the -pro- 
visional State of Deseret 


of 1851. Of its is doing 
its last the Governor 


the session of 
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General Assembly of the provisional 
State passed the following eeenete, 
all of which were approved by me: 

‘<*To provide for the dhaunisation of 


County. 


‘‘*For the purpose of controlling the 
wood and timber in the first canyon 
south of Mill Creek. 

‘*“To control the waters of the Twin 
Springs and Rock Spring, in Tooele 


Valley : and County for mills = irriga- | 


ting purposes. 
Bor the encouragement of stage 
lines being established. 

‘** Granting the petition of Brigham 
Young for the exclusive control over the 
timber, rocks, minerals and water in the 
City Creek Canyon. 

-#€¢Tn relation to building a bridge 
over Jordan River. 


‘*‘Appointing an assessor and 


lector and assessing the county and state 
tax for the year.185r1. 
Granting Little Cottonwond Can- 


von to Benjamin L. Clapp and Charles 


Down. 

‘«¢ Granting the waters of North Mill 
Creek Canyon and the waters of the 
next range north to Heber C. Kimball. 

cS incorporate Great Salt Lake 
City. 

«¢¢In relation to timber in the moun- 
tains west of Jordan. 

‘In relation to timber in the can- 
yons and mountains leading into Tooele 
Valley and the canyons between Salt 
Lake Valley and Tooele. 

‘“¢ In relation to county courts. 

‘s*In relation to a road tax and super- 
visors. 

Kor establishing courts and 
defining the duties thercof. i 

‘«Apportioning the representation of 
the State of Deseret. — 

criminal code. 

Pertaining to North Cottonwood 
Canyon. 

'¢¢In relation to the militia of the 


State of Deseret. 


incorporate Ogden City. 


‘** To incorporate the City of Manti. 


iti¢orporate Provo City. 
Parowan City in 


ing the Church of ‘Jesus 

_ Christo Saints. 
J**Awmhorizing the judges of the ‘sev- 

— ‘State to grant mill 


= 


and other water privileges and to control 
the timber in their respective counties. 
relation to herding. 
‘«< For the establishment and regula- 
tion of estray pounds. 
‘«* Relating to inclosures and trespass. 
‘Granting Block No. 102 (Union 


- Square), in Great Salt Lake City, to the 
‘State of Deseret, for the purpose of © 
erecting a state house upon it. 


«* Regulating the and 
vending of ardent spirits. 
‘**In reference to vagrants.’’ 
To gaming (gambling).’ ’’ 


At a special session of the Great Salt 
Lake County Court on the 3rd of Janu- 
uary, 1850, a few transient men were 
convicted of stealing, and sentenced to 
hard labor for various terms, who, after 
serving a portion of their time were, par- 
doned by the Executive and went 
on their way to California, the place of 
their original destination. This was the 
first jury trial there had been in the State 
of Deseret since its organization and the 
first-occasion for the empaneling. of a. 

nd jur 

It is to-be further observed in the his- 
torical exposition that much of the or- 
ganic work was done in the process of 
the creation of the State and Territory. 
As already exampled the organism of 
both grew out of the colonies; that 
those colonies were inchoate counties; 
those counties formed the State of Des- 
eret and sent their members to the leg- 
islature before there was any legislative 
enactments whatever. Even with Iron — 
County, which grew up after the organi- 
zation of the State of Deseret, all that 
the General Assembly did or could do in 
that case was to endow George A. Smith 
with power to raise a colony and go 
south and organize a county, to be 
known as Iron County. The colony 
having reached the place of destination 
the county was immediately brought miei 
existence by an election of all the nec 
essary Officers and the sending of a mem- 
ber, Jefferson Hunt, to the Legislature. 
Here also may be given the example of 
Great Salt Lake County in the organiza- 
tion of the State of Deseret as shown in - 
the election table: — 


Brigham ‘Young as Willard 
Richards, Secretary; N. K. Whitney; 
Treasurer; Heber C. Kimball, mane 
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Justice; John Taylor and N. K. Whit- 
ney, Associate Justices; Daniel H. 
‘Wells, Attorney-General; Horace S. 
Eldredge, Marshal; Albert Carrington, 
Assessor and Collector of taxes; Joseph 
L. Heywood, Surveyor of Highways. 
Magistrates: for First Ward, David Fair- 
banks; Second Ward, John Lowry; 
Third -Ward, Christopher Williams; 
Fourth Ward, Benjamin Brown; Sixth 
Ward, William Hickenlooper; Seventh 
Ward, William G. Perkins; Eighth Ward, 
Addison Everett; Ninth Ward Seth Taft; 
Tenth Ward, David Pettigrew; Eleventh 
Ward, Daniel Carn; Twelfth Ward, Ben- 
jamin Covey; Thirteenth Ward, Edward 
Hunter; Fourteenth Ward, John Mur- 
dock; Fifteenth Ward, Abraham O. 
Smoot; Sixteenth Ward, Isaac Higbee; 
Seventeenth Ward, Joseph L. Heywood; 
Ninteenth Ward, . James Hendricks; 
Weber River Precinct, James Brown, 
North Cottonwood, Joseph L. Robinson; 
North Mill Creek Canyon, Orvil S. Cox; 
South Cottonwood, William Crosby; Big 
Cottonwood, John Holliday; Mill Creek, 
Joel H. Johnson. ae 

Here we have magistrates created for 
every ward and precinct in Great Salt 
County in the very creation of the Pro- 
visional State. This was superseded by 
acts incorporating the City and County, 
the creation of courts and the appoint- 
ment of judges and the election of other 
county officers. The history of the for- 
mation of Utah is then to be found in 
the history of the colonies which com- 
bined themselves into the Provisional 
State and their essential organism, 
rather than in legislative enactments ; 
and it may be further said that the 
thorough Church organism was the pri- 
mal and base work of the whole, which 
is illustrated in the fact that the above 
named magistrates were the bishops of 
the wards. But after the incorporation 
of Great Salt Lake City and the organi- 
zation of the County, the City was con- 
structed into four municipal wards, and 
the primitive organism of the com- 
Munity superseded by the regular civic 
government after the patterns of cities 
and counties in other territories and 
_ The history of the legislation more. 
properly begins with the Territorial or- 
ganization, after which the record is 
regular and to be found in printed form. 


The following is pertinent as: one of the 
first links: 


**Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah, in joint session 
assembled : That we do hereby elect the 


following persons for judges of probate 


in the several counties for the Territory 
of Utah, viz: for Weber County, Isaac 


.Clark; for Davis County, Joseph Hol- 


brook; for Great Salt Lake County, 
Elias Smith; for Utah Cuunty, Preston 
Thomas; for Tooele County, Alfred 
Lee; for Juab County, George Bradley; 


‘for Sanpete County, George Peacock ; 


for Millard County, Anson Call; and 
for Iron County, Chapman Duncan. 


The same are hereby elected for the | 


term of four years, unless sooner re- 
moved by legislative enactment, or by 
removal from the county, or by death. 

_ **SEc. 2. In case of any vacancy oc- 
curing by removal, death or otherwise, 
of one or more of the above mentioned 
judges, the Governor is hereby empow- 
ered to fill such vacancy, until the next 
sitting of the Legislature. | 

‘‘Approved February 7, 1852.”’ 


It should be noted that previous to 
the passage of the acts relative to the 


‘judiciary under the Territorial regime” 


each county had a chief justice.and two 
associate justices, the former being ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly, and the latter elected by the 
people. This peculiarity of the organi- 
zation under the provisional govern- 
ment will be noticed in the report of 


Judge Smith and also in the account of | 


George A. Smith of the organization 
of Iron County. The following is the 
commission of Elias Smith as chief 
justice of Great Salt Lake County : 


‘¢ BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
‘¢GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF UTAH, 


‘Zo all to whom these presents shall 


come, greeting: 


“Know ye, That Elias Smith, having . 

been nominated by the Governor, and - 

confirmed by the Legi 
the office of chief:justice in.and-for.the 
Lake, in. said Ter= 
ritory, I, Bn oung, Gove 
people of said Territory,do appointhim. --. * = 


tive Council. 
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said chief justice, for said county of 
Great Salt Lake in said Territory of 
Utah; and do authorize and. empower 
him to execute and fulfil the duties of 


that office according to law. 


‘*Jo have and to hold the said office, 
with all the rights and emoluments there- 
unto legally appertaining, for the term 
of four years, unless sooner removed by 
the Governor, or until his successor shall 
be duly appointed and qualified to office. 

‘*In testimony wherecf, | have hereunto 

set my hand and caused the 
seal of said Territory to be af- 
fixed. Done at Great Salt Lake 


[t.s ] City, this 15th day of October, 


A. D. 1851: and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States 

: of America the seventy-sixth. 
‘* By the Governor: 


‘*BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


RICHARDS, 
Secretary pro tem., appointed by 
the Governor.” 


Secretary’s Office, 
Great Salt Lake City. 


_**Now personally appeared the within 
named Elias Smith, and made solemn 
oath that he would support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and faithfully 
execute the duties of chief justice ac- 
cording to his best skill and ability, this 
8th day of Noveinber, 1851, before me. 

RICHARDS, | 
‘*Sec. pro tem. appointed 
“by the Gov’r. 

‘*The above oath recorded same date 
of its administration. Book A, page 
276, Ex. Pro. 

Ricuarps, S. P. T.”’ 


UTAH TERRITORY, 
SS 


CHAPTER II. 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS FOR THE CRE- 
ATION OF A TERRITORY. SECOND ME- 
MORIAL FOR THE CREATION OF THE 
STATE OF DESERET. UTAH AND CAL- 
IFORNIA. ZACHARY TAYLOR'S LAST 
MESSAGE, UTAH ORGANIZED AS A 
TERRITORY. 


Anti-Mormon writers have sought to 
impress upon the history of this Terri- 
tory the perversion that when the Mor- 
mons came to the Rocky Mountains they 


sought to throw off their allegiance to 


‘the United States, and set up an inde- 


pendent government of their own,— 
that is to say a Mormon kingdom. 
Further it has been said that the Probate — 
courts of Utah were created and en- 
dowed with civil and c1ziminal jurisdic- 
tion for the express purpose of setting 
aside the United States district courts; 
while the Utah militia (it is so represen- 
ted), was organized for the purpose of 
rebellion against the United States or as 
a Mormon army to maintain a Mormon 
kingdom. Even Mr. Stenhouse in his 
book which claims to be a history uf the 
Rocky Mountain Saints under the head 


‘Founding the State of Deseret,’’ says: 


‘¢When the Mormons arrived in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in July, 
1847, the Territory belonged to Mexico ; 
but by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
in March 1838, it was passed over to the 
with New Mexico and the whole of 
Upper California. This was unforeseen — 
and undesirable to the Mormon leaders, 
for they could have dictated terms to 


-Mexico, and have worked out better the 


theocratic problem with the relics of 
the Montezumas, than with the Anglo- 
Saxon descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
“The United States government was 


slow in extending its political jurisdiction 


over the newly-acquired domain, and 
this furnished the apostles and prophets 
an opportunity of creating ‘ a provisional 
independent government’ for them- 
selvesr’’ 


Of the probate courts he says: 


‘On the departure of the judges and 
secretary from Utah, Brigham appointed 
his counsellor, Willard Richards, Secre- 
tary of the Territory. Associate Justice 
Snow, being a Mormon, took no offense, 
and the Legislature of the Territory 
clothed the probate courts with both ap-— 


-pellate and original jurisdiction, hnd the 


Federal judges could thereafter be easily 
dispensed with. The Saints had really 
no use for them.’’ | uy 

This is a perversion of the history. 
Apart from Mormon theory we have a 
well defined history in the removal of 
this community to the Rocky Mountains, 
the — up of the provisional govern- 
ment of the State of ret and the sub- 
sequent establishment of the ‘Territory 
of Utah. Here isthe literal record: 
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‘During the last two years of his mor- 
tal life, the Mormon Prophet was matur- 
ing the grand scheme to colonize the 
Pacific slope with his people, and with 


them form in the west the nucleus of a 


new galaxy of American States. 
After his martyrdom the Twelve Apos- 


tles, under the leadership of Brigham 


‘Young, undertook the exodus of their 


people to the Rocky Mountains, while a 
ship of Mormon colonists siuled from 
New York for the Bay of San Francisco, 
to estsblish a colony in California, at 
which bay they arrived on the very day 
Commodore Stockton ran up the Ameri- 
can flag taking possession of the country. 

On their part Brigham Young and his 


of the Saints bound that year to the 
Rocky Mountains were stopped at old 
Council Bluffs and the ‘‘call’’ for the 
Mormon Battalion was made. 

This enlistment of five hundred of 
their young men—physically the flower 
of their camps—prevented the pioneers 
from making their journey to the Rocky 
Mountains that year; but in 1847 they 
accomplished their initial part in the col- 
onization of this country. On their way, 
at Independence Rock, they haulted and 
celebrated the birthday of the nation ; 
they arrived in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake on the 24th of July; on the 
25th they held Sabbath service; and on 
Monday they ascended ‘‘ Ensign Peak,’’ 


_ raised the American flag and formally 


took possession of this country, which 
then belonged to Mexico, in the august 


name of the United States. 


With such a plain circumstancial rec- 


- compeers at the head of the companies 


ord before him, the statement of Mr. 


Stenhouse that the passing over to the 
United States of Utah, California and 


New Mexico ‘‘ was unforeseen and unde- © 


sirable to the Mormon leaders’’ is only 


to be explained by the fact that, at this © 
writing, he was an ex-Mormon Elder, 


making a book for an anti-Mormon pub- 


lic, and not writing astrict legitimate his- 


tory of Utah. 


The community grew so rapidly that | 


before the close of the second year it 
was deemed wise to establish a constitu- 


ue 


tional secular government, and accord- | 
ingly representatives of the people met. 
in convention in the month of March, | 


1849, and formed a Provisional Govern- 
ment of the State of Deseret. A con- 


4 
4 


stitution was adopted, and delegates sent 
to Washington asking admission into the 


Union. 


The Twelve, in their general epistle, a 
under date, ‘*Great Salt Lake City, | 
March 9, 1849, thus explains this or- 
ganic movement: ‘‘ We have petitioned 
the Congress of the United States for 
the organization of a Territorial govern- 
ment. Until this petition is granted 
we are under the necessity of organ- 
izing a local government for the time 
being, to consist of a governor, chief jus- 
tice, secretary, marshals, magistrates, 
etc., elected by the people: the election 
to take place next Monday.’” a 

Accordingly, on Monday, March 12th, 
1849, this State election was held in 
Great Salt Lake City, resulting in the 
unanimous choice of officers as exhibited 
in Chapter I. | 

On the 30th of April, 1839, says Gov- 
ernor Brigham Young, I signed the fol- | 
lowing, to which 2,270 names were ap- ~ 
pended. | 

| MEMORIAL. 


a To the Honorable the Senate and 


House of Representatives of the United 


States of America, in Congress as 
sembled, | 
PREAMBLE. 


‘« Whereas, your memorialists are resi- 
dents of that portion of North America, 
commonly called Eastern California, or mar 
are emigrating thither; and oS 
‘*‘ Whereas, we are so far removed 
from all civilized society and organized 
government, (say about one thousand 
miles equi-distant on the four points of 
the compass) and also by natural barriers 
of trackless deserts, everlasting moun- 
tains of snow, and savages more bloody | 
than either, so that we can never he 
united with any other portion of the 
country, in Territorial or State Legisla- 
ture, with advantage to ourselves or 
others; and 
‘*‘ Whereas, the soil is so 


sterile, that 


| it is with the utmost exertion the laborer 


can procure a subsistence, and the mar- 
kets so distant, that merchandise is ob- 
tained at the greatest ;and — 
‘‘ Whereas, with all the difficulties of a ‘— 
new interior, desert-country, the strag- 
gling Indians have already commenced a 
ab 
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‘* Whereas, we have done more, by our 
arms and influence, than any other equal 
number of citizens to obtain and secure 
this country to the Government of the 
United States ; and 


** Whereas, a large portion of this Ter- 
ritory has recently been ceded to the 
United States ; 


.‘* Therefore, we respectfully petition 


_ your honorable body, to charter for your 


memorialists, a Territorial Government 
of the most liberal construction author- 


- ized by our excellent Federal Constitu- 


tion, with the least possible delay, to be 
known by the name of Deseret ; includ- 
ing and covering all lands and waters, 
with all privileges, immunities and ad- 
vantages thereunto belonging, lying be- 
tween Oregon and Mexico, and between 
the Sierra Nevada and the 27° W. L., 
or more particularly bounded and des- 
cribed as follows, to-wit : commencing at 
the Rio Grande del Norte, at its crossing 
of the 32° N. L., (or the northern line 
of Mexico) to the Pacific Ocean ; thence 
along the coast northward to the 42° W. 
L.; thence on said 42° to the Sierra Ne- 
vada; thence continuing along the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy 
Mountains, to the 42° N. L.; thence 
running east by the southern boundary 


of Oregon to Green River; thence nur- |} 


therly up the Main Channel of Green 
River to the 43° N. L.; thence east on 
said degree to the 27° longitude west 
of Washington; thence south along said 
degree to 38° N. L.; thence west on 
said degree to the Rio Grande del Norte; 
thence southerly down the main channel 
of said river, to the place of beginning. 
‘‘And your memorialists will ever 


pray. 


This memorial was sent by the hands 
of Hon. John M. Bernhisel, who bore a 
letter of introduction to Senator Doug- 
las from Brigham Young, Heber C. Kim- 
ball and Willard Richards. | 
_ In July, 1849, on the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Provisional 
State of Deseret, that body, both the 
House and Senate, addressed a second 
memorial to Congress, saying that it had 
become imperatively: necessary to estab- 
blish a regular civil government over 
their colonies, which were removed about 
a thousand miles from any other colony, 


east, west, north or south; that the 


United States had not as yet extended | 
its government over them; and that 
these colonies had, meantime, formed a 
Provisional State, Deseret, which Con- 
gress was petitioned to accept as. one of 
the States of the American Union. | 

Almon W. Babbitt was elected by the 
General Assembly delegate and _ repre- 
sentative to Congress, and sent forthwith 
to Washington with the constitution 
which was entrusted to Senator Douglas, 
who presented it to the Senate and moved 
for the admission of the inchoate State, 
while Hon. Mr. Boyd, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories did the same 
in the House. 

Pending the question of the admission 
of California and Utah, there was a plan 
suggested of uniting the two as one State 
until a sufficient population warranted 
the creation of two States, and the people 
of each had been given ample probation 
to develop their own State and domestic 
institutions. 

On the 6th of September, 1849, Presi- 
dents Brigham Young, Heber C, Kim- 
ball and Willard Richards, and others of 
the authorities, had an interview with 
General John Wilson, Indian agent, in- 
relation to the temporary amalgamation 
uf the States of Deseret and California, 
under one government, whereupon a let- 
ter was written to Amasa Lyman, who 
was then in California, of which the fol- 
lowing is a part: 


5S. City, Sept. 6, 1849. 
‘“‘Bro Amasa Lyman: 


‘* DEAR StR—On the 3oth of August, 
General Wilson arrived here, on his way 
to California, as general Indian agent, 
etc. Wehad an interview with him, and 
gathered from him the following particu- 
lars: that the President and council of 
the Uuited States are friendly disposed 
towards us, and that he (General Wilson) 
is commissioned by General Taylor to 
inform us that he fully appreciates our 
situation, that he considers we have been 
unjustly dealt with, and that so far as 
his power constitutionally extends, he 
will do us all the good he can. ~ 

‘‘The main point of the matter, how- 
ever, is this: the President has his ends 
to subserve, and as he knows that we 
have been favorable to his election, he 
wishes further to appeal to our patriotism 


(So says General Wilson) to help him to 
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carry out another measure, which will 


deliver him, the cabinet and the nation 
from a difficulty in which he thinks they 
are likely to be involved. 

‘‘The subject of slavery has become 
more embarassing than it ever has been 
pefore. The addition of the extensive 
Territories of New Mexico and Up 
California increases that difficulty. The 
gold emigration, etc., have tended to fan 
the flame. ‘This subject will be the first, 
probably, broached in Congress, and if 
some active measures are not adopted, 
they fear it will be the last and only 
question. If it should be made into 
Territories, it will be under the direction 
of the United States, and the question 
of slavery will distract and annoy all 
parties, and General Wilson says, they 
fear will have a tendency to break up the 
Union. 

‘*To prevent this, they have proposed 
a plan of making the whole territory into 
one State, leaving it to the power of the 
people to say whether it shall be a slave 


or a free State, and thus taking the bone | 
from the Congress of the United States, 


and leaving them to pursue their course, 
‘ peaceably, if they can,’ undisturbed by 
this exciting question. They think it 
ought to be made into two States, but 
that the sparseness of the population at 
the present time would preclude the pos- 
sibility of: an act of that kind passing. 
‘‘The cabinet think that all parties 
would agree to a measure of this kind if 
it should become a free State, and even 
General Wilson, the President, and other 
slaveholders are anxious that it should 


take this turn and are willing to make a | 


sacrifice for the public good. He sup- 
poses that even the Southern members 
would go for it, but without our help 
they think it could not be accomplished. 
They think that there would be a strong 
Southern influence used on the coast, 
calculated to place the matter in an em- 
barassing situation to them and the east- 
ern population on the coast combined, 
but that by our influence we should be 
enabled to counterbalance that of the 


slaveholders, and thus ‘settle the trouble-— 
It is ‘therefore their 


some question. 
policy to seek our influence, and we 
need not add it is our policy to use 
theirs. 

“In our communications with General 
Wilson, we at first rejected altogether the 


idea of any amalgamation whatever with 


_the government on the coast, but on the 


subject being presented in another form, 
we have agreed to the following: 

‘* We are to have a general constitution 
for two States. .The boundaries of the 
one mentioned by us, before referred to, 
is our State, the other boundaries to be 


defined by the people on the coast, to be 


agreed upon in a general convention ; 


the two States to be consolidated in one — 


and named as the convention shall think 


' proper, but to be dissolved at the com- 


mencement of the year 1851, each one 
having their own constitution, and each 
becoming a free, sovereign, independent 
State,” without any aera action of 
Congress. 

‘* You will act as our delegate, i in con- 
junction with General Wilson. Brother 
Picket is also a delegate. You will also 


have power to fill up some enclosed 


blanks, with such names as you may 
deem proper, on the ocgasion, so as to 


make out our ratio of representatives in 


the convention. 

‘You will see the necessity of being 
particular in the clause pertaining to 
the dissolution of the State into two; 
this must be emphatically adhered to; 
this is the basis of our safety and peace. 
You may consent to the adding of the 
Wilmot proviso, or any other clause that 
your judgment may point out, but these 
grand landmarks must not be departed 
from, though the Wilmot proviso and 
such like things properly belong to com- 
mon law and not toconstitutions. There 
must be no power, from any quarter, to 
alter the constitution till after the disso- 
lution of the State, and there must be no 
doubt of our becoming a State at the 
commencement of 1851, without any 
further action of Congress. 

‘*General Wilson thinks that these 
measures will be carried out by Govern- 
ment. Mr. King, who has gone the 
southern route, is appointed to confer. 
with him in carrying. out the designs of 
the President. 

‘¢ We have advised with General Wil- 
son on the subject and would not advise 
to o into convention on any unfair 

t is his policy to confer with the 
eee of the convention previous to 
their entering upon business, and to get 
their assent to these leading items; 


which, if they do not concede to, take 
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your members and enter a protest to their 
incorporating one foot of our prescribed 
boundaries, with the exception of the 
southern part above referred to in 
another document, if the inhabitatts of 


that part object to being incorporated 


with us. 

‘¢ We should be glad, if circumstances 
do not render it expedient to act other- 
wise, for Brother Porter to act with you 
in delegation, but as you are present and 
know best whether there would be feel- 
ings and excitement in relation to him 
or not, we leave the matter for you and 
him to act according to your judgment 
for the public good, | 

‘* We need not say that it will be ad- 

visable for you to get Samuel Brannan, 
with the press, and all the influence you 
can collect around you to carry out your 
designs. 
Should the convention object to 
sanction the few propositions that we 
have made, you can bring your influence 
to bear against them, and enter a protest 
against any amalgamation on any other 
terms. And it would be advisable for 
you to sign a remonstrance against their 
incorporating any of this country, and 
send it to Washington, directed to John 
M. Bernhisel and Almon W. Babbitt, 
Esquires. 

‘‘The present is a favorable moment for 
us to secure a State charter. Should the 
Wilmot proviso, or slave question, by 
any means, become settled before our 
admission into the Union, politicians 
might feel themselves more independent, 
cand our interests might not lie so near 
their hearts, | 

_ Our minus population is the only se- 
rious objection to our admission into the 
Union, independent of Western Califor- 
nia, but notwithstanding this, we shall 


continue to press our suit at Washington | 


for independence, hoping to obtain the 
same before the joint petition from your 


western conventiongrrives there. Should 


such an event occur, it can do neither . 
party any harm, for the west will then — 


come in alone. 


_ * No man in all our councils will con- 
sent to wear a broken yoke. Should our 
petition, which has gone forward, fail, | 
the one here pro will catch us, and 
before the yoke of the consolidated State | 
can reach over the Sierra Nevada and 


fasten omus, will arrive, and the yoke will | 


be broken. ‘Thus while Government is- 
using us to save the nation, we are using 
them to save ourselves. 

‘* You will do well to seek the earliest 
possible moment to learn the views of the 
people at De Los Angelos and San Diego. 
If they are as favorable as when the 
brethren were there, you will find no 
difficulty in securing our proposed boun- 
dary. 

‘© Much has been, may be, and will be 
said concerning the comparative popula- 
tion of this valley and Western Califor- 
nia, but-what were they, previous to the 
opening of the gold mines? and what 
are they now, independent of gold 
diggers? 

‘¢ According to the best information 
we have been able to obtain, we out- 
number them two to one, or five to 
three, and yet politicians will pretend 
that we are not more in number than one 
to five, or six, or ten of those on the 
coast. 

‘¢ Fabulous as this pretension is you 
will have to meet it, and must stave off 
foreigners and transient miners as best 
you can, in making up the computation 
of joint ballot for a convention. Prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the squatters cf 
of Western California have no legal or 
just claim to vo:e with the actual settlers 
of this valley. : 7 

‘‘There has been a great influx here 
this season, and a multitude of the 
brethren are still on the way, probably — 
about the Pass, where our teams have 
gone to meet them; and you may safely 
compute our strength in numbers at 
15,000, and if there is not more than 
75,000 here before the ist of January, 
1851, it will be because they cannot get 
here. | 

‘‘Our growth here is without a parallel, 
and our increase can not be computed 
for the future, for it is well known that — 
there are hundreds of thousands who are 


looking for the moment when they can 


be permanently located .in our midst, 
while equal or perhaps greater numbers 
will run from various nations to the dig- 
gings, fill their purses and run home 
again. | 

‘If those only who have families in 
Western California should vote (which 
would probably be as correct a ratio as 
cone be made,) we would far outnumber 
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‘‘You will continue to control and 
direct the management of the California 
Star and Press, 
structions, and bring all its power to 
bear for our good, let the movements of 
Government assume whatever form they 
‘¢There are many of the brethren in 
your region, and we have many Iriends 
beside, whose influence you can bring to 
bear for the furtherance of every good 
object, in all your State affairs. Whether 
the east and west are united for a season 
or not, it mattereth not, so far as this 
thing is concerned. Exert and increase 
a righteous influence over the people and 
government every day, and thus secure 
the rights and privileges belonging to us, 
for we expect to inhabit that country as 
well as this, and want our share of good 
in common with the great whole. 

‘* Don’t get too much in- a constitu- 
tion, lest it tie your own hands. This 
has been the grand difficulty with almost 
all constitution makers. The grand de- 
sideratum of a constitution is to be un- 


_alterable by the power that granted it, 


i.¢., perpetual, and that the people under 
that constitution can alter or amend the 
same at their election. 
consolidated State, the constitution must 
bona fide remain unalterable during the 
consolidation, These are the great essen- 
tials and will do well, if there is not too 
much of other things. But even the 
Wilmot proviso, and many other things 
may be admitted, if necessity require, 
for they will find their remedy in future 
amendments. 
Brigham 
Heser C. KIMBALL. 
WILLARD RICHARDS.” 


The following winter, General Wilson 
and Amasa Lyman. having been chosen 
delegates to the Legislature of California, 
presented to that body a memorial, with 
a view to the calling of a convention of 


the people to consider propositions in 


unison with the above letter, Governor 
Burnett, in his message, considered, one 
by one, the arguments and proposals and 
condemned them all. With regard to 
the slavery question, he said that the 
people of California had settled that for 
themselves, and if the people of Deseret 


had not, it was their fault or misfortune. 
He said that the two communities were 


ys: to previous in- 


But in case of a 


J 


too far apart to be combined even tem- 
porarily, and that Texas and Maine 
might as well have been made one State 
as Deseret and California, The Legisla- 
ture, after hearing the memorial and the 
Governor’s message, refused to receive 
the former. The delegation consequently 
accomplished nothing. | 

The last message of President Zachary 
Taylor to Congress on the affairs and 
policy of the nation relative to their col- 
onies on the Pacific Slope, and their 
newly acquired possession, is a document 
remarkably corresponding with the fore- 
going. | 

‘‘THE MESSAGE. 
‘Fo the House of Representatives of the 

Onited States: 

‘*T transmit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in answer to a resolution of 
that body, passed on the 31st of Decem- 
ber last, the accompanying reports of 
heads of departments, which contain all 
the official information in the possession 
of the Executive asked for by the reso- 
lution. 

‘‘On coming into office, I found the 
military commandant of the department 
of California exercising the functions of 
civil governor in that Territory; and 
left, as I was, to act under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, without the aid of 
any legislative provision establishing a 

overnment in that Territory, I thought 
it best not to disturb that arrangement, 
made under my predecessor, until Con- 
gress should take some action on that 
subject. I therefore did not interfere 
with the powers of the military com- 
mandant, who continued to exercise the 
functions of civil governor as before, but 
I made no such appointment, conferred 
no such authority, and have allowed no 


increased compensation to the com- 


mandant for his services. | 
‘¢With a view to the faithful execution 
of the treaty, so far as lay in the power 
of the Executive, and enable Congress 
to act at the present session, with as full 
knowledge and as little difficulty as 
sible on all matters of interest in 
Territories, I sent the Hon. Thomas 
Butler King as bearer of dispatches to 
California, and certain officers to Cali- 
icularly de in the accompanyi 
ers of addressed to 
severally by the proper departments. 
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‘‘I did not hesitate to express to the 
people of those Territories my desire 
that each Territory should, if prepared 
to comply with the requisitions of the 
Constitution of the United States, form 
a plan of a State constitution, and sub- 
mit the same to Congress, with a prayer 
for admission into the Union as a State, 
but I did not anticipate, suggest, or au- 
thorize the establishment of any such 
‘government without the assent of Con- 
gress, nor did I authorize any govern- 
ment agent or officer to interfere with or 
exercise any influence or control over the 
election of delegates, or over any con- 
vention, in making or modifying their 
domestic institutions, or any of the pro- 
visions of their proposed constitution. 
On the contrary, the instructions given 
by my orders were, that all measures of 
domestic policy adopted by the people 
of California must originate solely with 
themselves; that while the Executive of 
the United States was desirous to protect 
them in the formation of any govern- 
ment republican in its character, to be 
at the proper time submitted to Con- 
gress, yet it was to be distinctly under- 
stood that the plan of such a govern- 
ment must at the same time be the result 
of their own deliberate choice, and 
originate with themselves, without the 
interference of the Executive. 

— **T am unable to give any information 
as to laws passed by any supposed gov- 
ernment in California, or of any census 
taken in either of the Territories men- 
tioned in the resolution, as I have no 


information on those subjects. 


‘‘As already stated, I have not dis- 
turbed the arrangements which I found 
had existed under my predecessor. 

‘‘In advising an early application by 
the- people of these Territories for ad- 
mission as States, I was actuated princi- 
pally by an earnest desire to afford to 
the wisdom and patriotism of Congress 
the opportunity of avoiding occasions of 
‘bitter and angry dissensions among the 

ple of the United States. | 

‘Under the Constitution, every State 
has the right of establishing, and from 
¢ime to time altering its municipal laws 
and domestic institutions, independently 
of every other State and of the general 
government, subject only to the prohibi- 
tions and Pera expressly set forth 
in the Constitution of the United 


States. The subjects thus left exclusively 
to the respective States, were not de- 
signed or expected to become topics of 
national agitation. Still, as under the 
Constitution, Congress has power to 
make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territories of the United 
States, every new acquisition of Terri- 
tory has led to discussion on the question 
whether the system of involuntary servi- 
tude which prevails in many of the 
States should or should not be prohibited 
in that Territory. The periods of ex- 
citement from this cause which have 
heretofore occured, have been safely 
passed ; but during the interval, of what- 
ever length, which may elapse before the 
admission of the Territories ceded by 
Mexico as States, it appears probable 
that similar excitement will prevail to an 
undue extent. 

‘‘Under these circumstances, I thought, 
and still think, that it was my duty to 
endeavor to put it in the power of Con- 
gress, by the admission of California and 
New Mexico as States, to remove all oc- 
casion for the unnecessary agitation of 
the public mind. 

‘‘Tt is understood that the people of 
the western part of California have 
formed a plan of a State constitution, 
and will soon submit the same to the 
judgment of Congress, and apply for ad- 
mission as a State. This course on their 
part, though in accordance with, was not 
adopted exclusively in consequence of 
any expression of my wishes, inasmuch 
as measures tending to this end had been 
promoted by the offteers sent there by 
my predecessor, and were already in ac- 
tive progress of execution before any 
communication from me reached Califor- 
nia. If the proposed constitution shall 


when submitted to Congress, be found 


to be in compliance with the requisitions 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
I earnestly recommend that it may re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, ee 
That part of California not included 
in the proposed State of that name is be- 
lieved to be uninhabited, a set- 
tlement of our countrymen in the vicinity | 
of Salt Lake. | | 
A claim has been advanced by the State 


of Texas to a very large portion of the 


most populous district of the Territory, 
commonly designated by the name of 
New Mexico. If the people of New 
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Mexico had formed a plan of a State 
government for that Territory, as ceded 
by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and 
had been adinitted by Congress as a State, 


our constitution would have afforded the. 


means of obtaining an adjustment of the 
question of boundary with Texas by a 
judicial decision. At present, however, 
no judicial tribunal has the power of de- 
-ciding that question, and it remains for 
_ Congress to devise some mode of its ad- 
justment. Meanwhile I submit to Con- 
gress the question, whether it would be 
‘expedient before such adjustment to es- 
tablish a territorial government, which, 
by including the district so claimed, 
would practically decide the question ad- 
versly to the State of Texas, or, by ex- 
cluding it, would decide it io her favor. 
—In my opinion, such a course would 
not be expedient, especially as the people 
of this Territory still enjoy the benefit 


and protection of their municipal laws, | 
originally derived from Mexico, and have. 


a military force stationed there to protect 
them against the Indians. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the property, lives, liber- 
ties, and religion of the people of New 
Mexico, are better protected than they 
ever were before the treaty of cession. 
Should Congress, when California shall 
present herself for incorporation into the 
Union, annex a condition to her admis- 
sion as a State affecting her domestic in- 
stitutions contrary to the wishes of her 


people, and even compel her temporarily | 


to comply with it, yet the State could 
change her constitution at any time after 
her admission, when to her it should 
seem expedient. Any attempt to deny to 
the people of the State the right of self- 
government, in a matter which peculiarly 
affects themselves, will infallibly be re- 


garded by them as an invasion of their 


rights; sand, upon the principles laid 
down in our own declaration of inde- 
_ pendence, they will certainly be sustained 

by the great mass of the American people. 
To assert that they are a conquered 
people, and must, as a State, submit to 
the will of their conquerors, inghis re- 
gard, will meet with no cordial response 
among American freemen. Great num- 
bers of them are native citizens of the 
United States, and not inferior to the rest 
of our countrymen in intelligence and 
patriotism; and no language of menace 


to restrain aaa the exercise of an un- | | 


doubted right, substantially teed 
to them by the treaty of cession itself, 
shall ever be uttered by me, or encour- 
aged and sustained by persons acting uu- 
der my authority. It is to be expected 
that, in the residue of the Territory ceded 
to us by Mexico, the people residing 
there will, at thé time of their incorpora- 
tion into the Union as aB8tate, settle all 
oes of domestic policy to suit them- 
selves. 


‘*No material inconvenience will re- 


‘sult from the want, for a short period, of 


a government established by Con 
over that part of the Territory which lies 
eastward of the new State of California ; 
and the reasons for my opinion that New 
Mexico will, at no very distant period, 
ask for admission into the Union, are 
founded on unofficial information, which, 
I suppose, is common to all who have 
cared to make inquiries on that subject. 
‘* Seeing, then, that the question which 
now excites such painful sensations in the 
country will, in the end, certainly be set- 
tled by the silent effect of causes indepen- 
dent of the action of Congress, I again 
submit to your wisdom the policy recom- 
mended in my annual message, of await- 
ing the salutary operation of those causes, 
believing that we shall thus avoid the 
creation of geographical parties, and 


secure the harmony of feeling so neces- . 


sary to the beneficial action of our politi- 
cal system. Connected, as the Union is, 
with the remembrance of past happiness, 
the sense of present blessings, and the 
hope of future peace and prosperity, 
every dictate of wisdom, every feeling of 
duty, and every emotion of patriotism, 
tend to inspire fidelity and devotion to it, 
and admonish us cautionsly to avoid any 
unnecessary controversy which can either 


endanger it or impair its strength, the 


chief element of which is to be found in 
the regard and affection of the people for 


each other. oe 
Z. TAYLOR. 
Washington, Jan. 21st, 1850. 


Several striking points in President 


Taylor’s 


m e is worthy of. special 
notice in this bear on 


Utah affairs even to-day, but let us 

give a relative passage to prepare the 

In June, 1846, General. Stephen F. 

Kearney, whose headquarters was at Fort 
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Leavenworth, received dispatches from 
the War Department to hasten with his 


into ‘California, first inviting the 


co-operation of the Mormons, take pos- 
session of that country in the name of 
the United States and set up a military 
government; Colonel Thornas L. Kane 
was the bearer of those dispatches. In 
his historical discourse on the Mormons, 
delivered before the ‘Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Colonel Kane himself 
said ; 


a At the commencement of the Mexi- 
can war, the President considered: it 
desirable to march a body of reliable 
infantry to California,.at as early a period 
as practicable, and the known hardihood 
and habits of discipline of the Mormons 
were supposed peculiarly to fit them for 
this service. As California was supposed 
also to be their ultimate destination, the 
long march might cost them less than 
other citizens. They were accordingly 
invited to furnish a battalion of volun- 
teers early in the month of July.’’ 


The following from important docu- 
ments sent from the War Office a quarter 
of a century later, to aid this author in 


his investigation of the call of the Mor- 


mon Battalion, is presented here to per- 


fe fect the view: 


‘“‘ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


‘(Sir : I send herewith such papers as 
I have been able to find relating to the 
way the Mormon Battalion was received 
into service during the Mexican war. 
obedient servant, 
E. D. Townsenp, 
Adjutant General.”’ 


“*Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War, 
in a letter to General Kearney, dated 
June 3d, 1846, states that it is known 
that a mee body of Mormon emigrants 
are en route.to Calfornia, for the purpose 
of settling in that country, desires the 
‘General to use all proper means to have 
a good understanding with them, to the 
end that the United States may have 
their co-operation in taking posession of 
and holding the country ; authorizes the 


_ General to muster into service such as 


can be induced to volunteer, not, how- 
ever, to a number exceeding one-third of 
his entire force. Should they enter the 


service they wererto be vol- | 


unteers ; to be allowed to designate, as 
far as it could be properly done, the per- 
sons to act as officers. 

‘«This appears to be the authority un- 
der which General Kearney mustered the 
Mormon Battalion into service. 

‘¢The command was mustered out of 
service in California, in 1847, and one 
company was again mustered in immedi- 
ately after to serve for twelve months. 
This company ‘was mustered out in 1848 
at San Diego.”” 

Now it is these colonists of ‘California 
and Utah (which was originally known 
as a part of Upper California,) and to 
the governments and institutions which 
they were evolving that President ‘ay- 
lor’s message comprehends. Every point 
of it which applies to the Californians of 
that day applies equally to the Mormons 
of Utah, and the Mormon colony which 
was at that time in California. 

Indeed, it was a STATE. composed 
chiefly of Mormon colonists that the 
United States first contemplated in the 
possession of California, nor did the ex- 
traordinary rise of California proper, 
through the finding of gold and other 
causes, justly exclude the Mormon col- 
onists from their equal share of what 
might be considered she original compact. 
The right of a State belonged to them | 
with the development of their own “‘ mu- 
nicipal laws and domestic institutions.”’ 
Such is the purport of the message of 
President Taylor. The logic that applied 
to California at that time especially ap- 
plied to Utah. 

According to the message it had been 
the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment from the onset to allow their col- 
onies on the Pacific Slope to form their 


States and institutions without either the 


legislative aid or iterference of Congress. 
Prior to the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
Congress had no control according to the 
law of nations. Utah was simply a col- 
ony occupying Mexican Territory, prior 
to February, 1848, nothwithstanding the 
Pioneers had raised the American flag on 
Ensign Peak.’’ After the treaty and 
in accordance with its spirit and inten- 
tions, President Taylor had thought it 
best not to disturb the primal arrange- 
ment made under his predecessor; but 
‘*with a view to the faithful execution 
of the treaty and to enable Congress to 
act at the present session *” in the organ- 
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ization of the inchoate States or , Texri- local courts with such jurisdiction as their 
toritories, in question, he had sent cer- | exigencies demanded, these colonists 


tain officers with letters of instructions 
from the proper departments urging the 
desire of the Government ‘‘that cach 
Territory should, if prepared to comply 
with the requisitions of the Constitution 
of the United States, form a plan of a 
State constitution, and submit the same 
to Congress, with a prayer for the admis- 
sion into the Union as a State.’* The 
Hon. Thomas Butler King was one of 
the Government’s special agents and 
General Wilson the other. The latter 
came direct to Utah and laid the Presi- 
dent’s plan before the leaders of the 
Utah colonies, as set forth in their letter 
of instructions to their Delegates to the 
California State Convention, in which 
they say ‘‘General Wilson thinks that 
these measures will be: carried out by 
Government. Mr. King, who has gone 
the southern route, is appointed to con- 
fer with him in carrying out the designs 
of the President.’’ 

It must be observed, then, that Utah 
is compounded in the President's message 
concerning Califorhia. To her is appli- 
cable the passage ‘‘ nor did I authorize 
any Government agent or officer to in- 
terfere with or. exercise any influence or 
control over the election of delegates, or 
over any convention in making or modi- 
fying their domestic institutions, or any 
provisions of their proposed constitution. 
On the contrary, the instructions given 
by my orders were, that all measures of 
domestic policy adopted by the people 
of California (including Utah) must or- 
iginate solely with themselves; that 
while the Executive of the United States 
was desirous to protect them in the for- 


mation of ay government republican in. 


its character, to be at the proper time 
submitted to Congress, yet it was to be 
distinctly understood that the plan of 
such a government must at the same time 


be the -result of their own deliberate 


choice, and originate with themselyes, 


without the interference of the Execu- 


tive.” - 

In strict accordance e with the Constitu- 
tional. views set forth in this message the 
colonists of Utah worked; and in devel. 
oping their own domestic institutions, 
Setting up their provisional government, 
making Jaws to suit their peculiar case 
and circumstances, and: endowing: their | 


were moving through strict constitu- 
tional methods. What they did was 
proper as colonists who had taken pos- 
session of the country before it belonged 
to the United States and who were sub- 
ject in that condition only to the primal 
laws of colonies recognized from time 
immemorial ; and what they did was also 
proper in them as American State foun- 

ders ; nor can their institution of polyg- 
amy established in Utah before it was a 
Territory of the United States be con- 
stitutionally brought into judgment or 
made unlawful until after the passage of 
the anti-polygamic bill of 1862. Those 
colonists had the absolute primal right 
to establish their peculiar institution of 
marriage, whatever may be the legisla- 
tive right of Congress to abolish it with 
punishments to-day. Since the date of 
that Presidential message the views of a 
portion of the nation have changed in 
re’ation to States’ rights and the inherent 
right of our colonies to form their own 
domestic institutions, but it must still be 
remembered that when Utah was founded 
those primal laws obtained and the cli- 
max ot President Zachary Taylor’s mes- 
sage Most pertinently applies to the Utah 
of early times. 

‘‘Any attempt to deny to the people of 
the State the right of self-government, 
in a matter which peculiary affects them- 
selves, will infallibly be regarded by them 
as an invasion of their rights ; and, upon 
the principles laid down in our own declar- 
ation of independence, they will certainly - 
be sustained by the great mass of the 
American people. To assert that they 
are a conquered people, and must, as a 
State, submit to the will of their con- 
querers, in this regard, will meet with 
no cordial response among American 
freemen. Great numbers of them are 
native citizens of the United States, and 
not inferior to the rest of our country- 
men in intelligence and patriotism; and 
no language of menace to restrain them — 
in the exercise of an undoubted right, 


substantially to them by 
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will, at the time of their incorporation 
into the Union asa State, settle all ques- 
tions of domestic policy to suit them- 
selves.’" 


CHAPTER III. 


ORIGIN OF THE CIVIL AND CRIMINAL 
URISDICTION OF THE PROBATE 
OURTS OF UTAH —CORRESPONDENCE 

OF JUDGE SNOW WITH THE GOV- 
ER ENT. 


In July, 1851, four of the Federal offi- 
cers arrived in Great Salt Lake City, and 
waited upon his Excellency Governor 
Young. They were Lemuel G. Brande- 
bury, Chief Justice, and Perry E. Broc- 
chus, and Zerubbabel Snow, Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory, and B. D. Harris the Secretary. 
Governor Brigham Young, United States 
Attorney Seth M. Blair, and United 
States Marshal Joseph L. Heywood were 
all residents of Great Salt Lake City. 

At this time there had not been any 
session of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory under the Organic Law. 
The newly arrived Federal officers en- 
quired the reason why the legislature 
had not been organized, upon which they 
were informed that there were no mails 
from the States during the winter season, 
and that the official news of the passage 
of the Act did not reach this city till 
March of that year. Soon after their ar- 
rival Governor Young issued a proclama- 
tion, as provided in Section 16 of the 
Organic Law, defining the judicial dis- 
tricts of the Territory, and assigning the 
judges to their respective districts. His 
other proclamation, calling for an elec- 
tion in August, brought the Legislature 
into existence, and the two branches of 
the Tetritorial Government were thus 
duly established. Early in the following 
September, @ ial conference of the 
Mormon Church was held in Great Salt 
Lake ‘City; one of the purposes of which 
was to send a block of Utah marble or 

ite as the Territorial contribution to 
the Washington Monument at the Capital. 
It was the first time that the Federal ofi- 
cers had found the opportunity to appear 
in a body before the assembled citizens, 
as the representatives of the United 
States, since the organization of the Ter- 


ritory. An excellent occasion surely was 


q 


| 


this, in the design of the leaders of the 
community, who called that special con- 
ference, and there can be no doubt that 
harmony and good will were sought to be 
encouraged between the Federal officers 
and the people. Chief Justice Brande- 
bury, Secretary Harris and Associate 
Justice Brocchus were honored with an 
invitation to sit on the platform with the 
leaders of the community. This associa- 
tion of Mormon and Gentile on the stand 
was very fitting on such an occasion, con- 
sidering that Governor Brigham Young, 
Associate Justice Zerubbabel Snow, 
United States Attorney Seth M. Blair, 
and United States Marshal Joseph L. 
Heywood, though Mormons, were also 
their Federal colleagues. But it seems 
that one of their number—aAssociate Jus- 
tice Brocchus—had chosen this as a fit- 
ting time to correct and rebuke the 
community relative to their peculiar re- 
ligious and social institutions. | 
_ Having rendered themselves unpopular 
and being neither able to arraign a whole 
community for their religious institutions, 
nor strong enough to set aside Governor 
Young and his three Federal colleagues, 
who stood with the people, Chief Jus- 
tice Brandebury, Associate Justice Broc- 
chus, and Secretary Harris resolved to 
leave the Territory. But previous to 
their leaving, they called. a Supreme 
Court, which was held in Great Salt Lake 
City, though no law had been 
fixing the time and place for holding it. 
At this court, as an original suit, an in- 
junction was granted. Associate Justice 
Snow dissented. He said the bill, he 
thought, was a good cause for the injunc- 
tion, yet he opposed it on two grounds: 
 xst.—There was not any law fixing 
the time and place of holding the Su- 
preme Court. 
_ **2d.—The Supreme Court had not 
original jurisdiction in chancery, and the 
District Court had, which was provided 
for in the Governor’s proclamation.”’ _ 
Chief. Justice Brandebury and Asso- 
ciate Justice Brocchus left Great Salt 
Lake City together. Soon afterwards 
Secretary Harris followed their example, | 
with him the $24,000 
which had been appropriated by Con- 
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community will be found in our history 
of Salt Lake City. | oe 

Previous to the departure of the Fed- 
eral officers in question, Associate Justice 
Z. Snow wrote to President Fillmore 
stating that he had earnestly labored with 
his compeers to prevail upon them to re- 
consider their resolve, which being in 
vain he had remonstrated with them 
against their leaving the Territory without 
a full judicial branch of the government; 
further stated to President Fillmore that 
he should remain at his post of duty to 
aid the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the young Territory, unless 
otherwise directed by the general Gov- 
ernment. Governor Young also wrote 
~ to President Fillmore a lenghty and an 

extraordinary letter which is in itself a 
chapter of history. 


After the departure of these Federal. 


officers from Great Salt Lake City, Gov- 
ernor Young appointed Willard Richards 
Secretary of the Territory fro tem. This 
appointment, and several other informal 
acts, which had become necessary in the 
absence of the regular officials in a newly 
organized Territory, was duly reported 
to the Department of. State. Daniel 
Webster sustained them, and the bills of 
Willard Richards, which were signed 
‘‘Secretary pro fem., appointed by the 
Governor,’’ were allowed by the Depart- 
ment, and paid. . 

The Utah Legislature also, finding the 
United States Judiciary in the Territory 
inoperative, passed the following act 
_ authorizing Associate Justice Zerubbabel 

Snow to hold the courts in all the dis- 
tricts: 


‘‘AN ACT CDNCERNING THE JUDICIARY, 
AND FOR JUDICIAL PURPOSES. 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah, That the first Judicial 
District for said Territory shall consist 
of, and embrace the following counties 
_ and districts of country, to-wit :—Great 
Salt Lake, Davis, Weber, Tooele, and 
Utah Counties, and all districts of 


country lying east, north, and west of | 


said counties in said Territory.. The 
Second Judicial District shall consist of 
Millard and San Pete Counties, and all 


districts of country lying south of the | 


south line of latitude of Utah County, 
and north of the south line of latitude of 


% 


| Salt Lake City; on the first Monday of 


Millard County, within said Territory. 


And the Third Judicial District shall con- 
sist of Iron County, and all districts of 
country lying south of the south line of 
latitude of Millard County, in said Ter- 
ritory. 

‘*Sec. 2. The Honorable Zerubbabel 
Snow, Assuciate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, shall reside within fhe 
First Judicial District, and hold courts 
in the following order, viz: on the first 
Monday in January and July at Great 


April at Ogden City, in Weber County ; 
and on the first Monday of October 
at Provo City, in Utah County, in each 


year: Provided, the said Zerubbabel 


Snow, Associate Justice, shall hold his 
_ first court on the first Monday of October 


in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, at Great Salt Lake City, and omit 
said court during said year at Provo, in 
Utah County. | 

‘‘Sec. 3. The Honorable Zerubbabel 
Snow is hereby authorized and required 
to hold two courts in the Second Judicial 
District in each year, to-wit: on the first 
Monday of November at Manti, in San- 
pete County; and on the first Monday 
in May at Fillmore, in Millard County. 

‘¢Sec. 4. The Honorable Zerubbabel 
Snow is further authorized and required 
to hold one court for the Third Judicial 
District, viz: on the first Monday in June 
of each year, at Parowan City, in Iron 


' County: and each session of said court 


in its several districts shal] be kept open 
at least one week, and may adjourn to 
any other place in each of said districts 
respectively: Provided, the business of 
said court shall so require. 

**Sec. 5. The foregoing acts are, and 
shall be in force until a full Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States for 
the Territory of Utah shall be supplied 
by the President and Senate of the 
United States, after which the said 


Zerubbabel Snow shall serve only in the 


First Judicial District. 

_ “Approved October 4, 1851." 
This officer afterwards, in a letter upon 

the first United States Courts held in 

as the other judges had returned to the 


States, a law was passed authorizing me — 
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to hold the courts in all the districts. 
At my first court I examined the pro- 
ceedings of the Governor in calling the 
Legislative Assembly, and held them 
legal, though somewhat informal. This 
was reported to the Department of State, 
the Honorable Daniel Webster being 


Secretary, who sustained Governor Young | 


and myself. This was the commence- 
ment of my judicial services.’’ 


That first United States District Court 
was held in Great Salt Lake City. 

At the first term Judge Snow made use 
of the United States Attorney and the 


United States Marshal, for Territorial | 


business, there having been at that time 


no Territorial fee bill passed, which led } 


to a correspondence between the Judge 
and the Honorable Elisha Whittlesey, 
Comptroller of the Treasury, the former 
asking a number of questions relative to 
the practice of the United States in de- 
fraying the expenses of the Territorial 
courts, which was answered by the latter 
that the United States simply defrayed 


the expenses of its own business in the 


courts. ‘The answers closed thus: 


‘‘Lastly, I will observe that if the 


_ clerk, marshal, or attorney render any 
service in suits to which the Territory is 
a party the officer must obtain his pay 
from the Territory or from the county in 
which such suit may be prosecuted. It 
should appear affirmatively on the face of 
every account that every item of it isa 
legal and just claim against the United 
States; and the details and dates should 
be stated, as required by my circular of 
December sth, otherwise the marshal 
should not pay it.”’ 


This led to the passage of a Territorial 


fee bill. 

But U. S. District Courts with only 
one judge present to administer in all 
_ the districts, were inadequate to the ju- 
dicial wants of the young Territory 
whose counties were so widely scattered ; 
so February ath, 1852, the law was passed 
giving jurisdiction to the Probate Courts 


in civil and criminal cases. The follow- | 


ing sections of the act will show its 
intents; 

Sec. 1. Be tt enacted by the Governor 
and Legislative Assembly of the Ter- 
ritory Utah. That the District 
Courts shall exercise original jurisdiction, 


both in civil and criminal onsen when 


not otherwise provided by law. They 
shall also have a general supervision over 
all inferior courts, to prevent and correct 
abuses where no remedy is provided. 
SEc. 23. There shall be a Judge of 
Probate in each county within the Ter- 
titory, whose , jurisdiction within his 


- Court in all cases, arises within their re- 
| spective counties under the laws of the 
_ Territory; said Judge shall be elected 
| by the joint vote of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and commissioned by the Gov- 


ernor; they shall hold their offices for 
the term of four years, and until their 
successors are elected and qualified. 
They shall be qualified and sworn by any 
person authorized to administer oaths, 
and give bonds and security in the sum 
of not less than ten thousand dollars, to 
be approved by the clerk of the District 
Court or the Judge thereof, and filed in 
his office. 

SEc. 24. In case of a vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of the Judge of Pro- 
bate, the Governor may appoint and fill 
such vacancy until the next succeeding 
Legislative Assembly, or some subsequent 
one, shall elect one; said Judge of Pro- 
bate so appointed shall qualify and give 
bond as above provided. 2 

SEC. 25. The Probate court shall be 
considered in law as always open; but 
the Judge shall hold regular sessions on 
the second Mondays of March, June, 
September and December of. each year, 
and shall continue at each session one 
week, or until the business ready for trial 
shall be disposed of. 

SEc. 26. When the District court is 
to sit in a county on any of the days ap-_ 
pointed in the preceding section for the 
sessions of the Probate court, the latter 
shall be held on the Monday preceding, 
and when the Judge is required by law 
to perform. any duty which takes him 
from the county, on one of the appointed 
days, the session of the court shall be 
holden on the following Monday, or such 
day as the Judge may appoint. | 

Ste. 27. The Judge of Probate 
has jurisdiction of the Probate of Wills, 
the administration of the estates of de- 
ceased persons, and of the guardianship 
of minors, idiots and insane persuns. | 
Sec. 28. The Probate records shall 
be kept in books separate from those of 
the other business of the court. 
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in their respective counties, have power 
to exercise original jurisdiction both civil 
and criminal, and as well in Chancery as 
at Common law, when not prohibited 
by legislative enactment; and they shall 
be governed in all respects by the same 
general rules and regulations as regards 
practice as the District courts. © 


Sec. 30. Appeals are allowed from 
all decrees or decisions of the Probate to 
the District courts, except when other- 
wise expressed on the merit of any mat- 
ter affecting the rights or interests of in- 
dividuals, * * * 

Sec. 32. The Probate Judges in their 
respective counties shall appoint a Clerk, 
who shall keep his office at the county 
_ seat, and who shall attend all sessions of 
the Probate Court, as also sessions of the 
County Court, for the transaction of 
county business. It shall be the duty of 
the Clerk of the Probate Court to keep 
a true and faithful record of all the pro- 
ceedings in the Probate Court in session, | 
entering distinctly each step in the pro- 
gress of any proceedings ; but such re- 
cord shall be equally valid if made by the 
Judge. 

SEc. 33. The Clerks of the District 
Courts and of the Probate Courts respec- 
tively, are hereby required to report to 
the Secretary of the Territory, on or be- 
fore the firsts Monday in November of 
each year, the number of convictions 
for all crime and misdemeanors, in their 
respective courts, for the year preceding 
such report. * * * 

Sec. 34. The Probate Judge in con- 
nection with the selectmen, is hereby in- 
vested with the usual powers and jurisdic- 
tion of county commissioners, and with | 
such other powers and _ jurisdiction as are 
conferred by law, and in this connection 
they. shall be known as the County Court. : 


SEC. 35- This court is authorized and 
required to take the management of all 
county business. * * * | ois 

SEC, 43, The Judges of the District 
and Probate Courts shall be conservators 
of the peace in their respective districts | 
and counties throughout the Territory, 
and it is their duty to use all. diligence 
and influence in their power to prevent 
| 


Sec. 29. The several Probate courts 


‘sary to meet the exigen 


Simultaneous with the passage of this 


act in relation to the judiciary, an act 
was passed creating the offices of attor- 
ney general and marshal for the Terri- 
tory. ‘The following sections will show 
the legal theory and business of these 
offices : 


It shall be the duty of the 
Marshal, or any of his deputies, to ex- 


ecute all orders or processes of the su- 


preme or district court, in all cases aris- 
ing under the laws.of the Territory, and 
such other duties as the executive may 
direct, or may be required by law per- 
taining to the duties of his office. _ 

Sec. 5. . It shall be the duty of the At- 
torney General to keep his office at the 
seat of government, to attend to all-legal 
business on the part of the Territory, be- 
fore the courts, where the Territory is a 
party, and prosecute individuals accused 
of crimes in the judicial district in which 
he keeps his office, in cases arising under 
the laws of the Territory, and such other 
duties as pertain to his office. 

Sec. 8. A Prosecuting Attorney shall 
be appointed by the probate judge in 
each organized county in this Territory, 
whose term of office shall be four 
years, unless sooner removed by the 
probate judge, or until his successor 
is appointed and qualified, whose duty it 
shall be to attend to all legal business in 


the county, in which the Territory is a 


party, and prosecute before the probate 
court of his county, all individuals ac- 
cused of crimes. Said attorneys shall, 
before entering upon the duties of their 
respective offices, take an oath of office, 
and give bonds with securities, condi- 
tioned for the faithful performance of — 
their duties, to be approved by the clerk 
the probate court, and filed in his 
office. 


Notwithstanding the controversy which 
afterwards grew up between the U. S. 
District Courts and the Territorial courts, 
relative to this jurisdiction and business 


of their respective officers, which was at 


length settled by the Poland Bill, it is evi- 
dent from the history of the case that 
these acts of the Legislature were neces- 
cies of the times. 
Consider for a moment that until 1853 
there was no United States Supreme 


| Court sitting in. the Territory rare A 
one U. S. Judge to fill the duties of 
| the: districts. But without a lengthy 
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argument of the case, it is sufficient for 
the historian to affirm that the Legisla- 
ture deemed it imperatively necessary for 
the general interests of society to con- 
fer civil and criminal jurisdiction on the 
Probate Courts and to create Territorial 
officers for the execution of the Terri- 
torial business. It is a perverston-of the 
history to affirm that this was done either 
to set aside the U. 8. District Courts or 
to institute a conflict with them. 

The reason in fine was the desertion of 
the Chief Justice and one of his asso- 
ciates, accompanied by the Secretary of 
the Territory and Indian Agent, carrying 
away all the government funds. - It is not 
necessary to again review their conduct, 
or to reaffirm the justification of Gov- 
ernor Young and the Mormon com- 
munity, but simply to repeat the connect- 
ing cause of the powers which the 


Legislature conferred upon the probate 


courts and the creation of the Territorial 
officers. Associate Justice Snow was not 
set aside by the Legislature, but an en- 
abling act was passed authorizing him to 
hold United States Courts in all the dis- 
tricis; at the same time jurisdiction was 
given to the probate courts in civil and 
criminal affairs in the interest of the 
commonwealth, lest it should be left 
altogether unable to administer in the 
departments of justice, which would have 
been the case at that moment had Asso- 


’  clate Justice Snow died or left the Terri- 
tory. Mr. Magraw himself, at the time 


of the ‘*Utah War,’’ unintentionally 
iliustrated this point, when he. told 
the President that the probate court was 
the only existing tribunal in Utah, ‘‘there 
being but one of the three federal judges 
now in the Territory.’’ This was the 
exact case ut the onset when the probate 
court was created. | 


Already extracts have been made from | 


the correspondence between Judge Snow 
and the Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, who 
drew a long line of demarcation between 


United States and Territorial business, | 
making it absolutely necessary for the 


Territory to assume the responsibility and 


cost of its own business. This, however, | 
the Legislature did against its own judg-— 


behalf of his court and the Legislature, 
said in his letter of February 8, 1853: 


‘*To enable you to fully understand | 
the present situation of things, before 
proceeding further, I will inform you that 
the Legislative Assembly passed an act, 
approved October 4th, 1851, authorizing 
and requiring me, for a limited time, to 
hold all the courts in the Territory, but 


said nothing about jurisdiction, appellate 
or original. (See Utah Laws, p. 37.) 


‘* February 4th, 1852, another act was | 
approved, giving jurisdiction to the dis- 
trict courts in all cases, civil and crim- 
inal, also in chancery. (See #d., p. 38, 
sec. 2.) The same law gave jurisdiction 
to the probate courts, civil and criminal, 
also in chancery. (See #4., p. 43, sec. 
36.) An act was approved March 34d, 
1852, providing for the appointment of 
a Territorial Marshal, Attorney General 
and District attorneys, to attend to legal 
business in the district courts when the 
Territory should be interested. (See 7d., 
Pp: 56, 57-) | 

‘*IT do not intend to. be understood as 
expressing any opinion in relation to the 
legality of these several enactments, but 
I only mention them to enable you to 
understand the present views of the Leg- 
islative Assembly, as expressed in a report 
to which I shall soon refer. This report 
was called: out by reason of the non-pay- 
ment of these costs. I having referred 
the claimants to the Legislative Assembly, 
they procured my certificate of their 
correctness and petitioned for payment. 
The petition was referred to a committee 
on claims, and to enable that committee 
to understand the subject, the Council 
passed a resolution, requesting me to in- 
form them of the amount of costs of 
holding the courts for the past year, dis- 
tinguishing those which in my opiniun 
should be paid by the general government 
from those payable by the Territory. 

‘*With this request I complied, and 
gave the reasons of my opinion, acting 
on the principle that the reasons of an 
opinion are often of far more value than 
the opinion itself. In so doing I laid 
before them my correspondence with you, 


ment, holding: that the Territorial. Dis- | and referred to such of the laws of the 
trict Courts. were really United States | United States as in my opinion had a 
Courts, . Judge Snow, continuing the | bearing on the subject, and to the enact- 
correspondence, discussing the subject | ments. I also went minutely into the | 
with the comptroller of the treasury in | usual officers of the courts and expenses | 
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attendant upon them, and showed how 
these officers and courts are usually paid, 
in both civil and criminal cases, together 
with the payment of the incidental ex- 
penses, making my answer quite lengthy, 
too much so for insertion in this commu- 
nication. | 

‘‘Fhis committee reported adversely 
to payment by the Territory, but -upon 
what principle I have not been informed. 
The subject was then referred toa ju- 
diciary committee, composed of some of 
the best members of the council. This 
committee reported adversely to payment 
by the Territory, and gave their reasons. 
This report was adopted, therefore I pro- 
ceed to notice the positions taken by 
them. 


‘They commence with what they call 


the equity of the principle involved in 
the question presented, saying that nearly 
all the costs of courts here have accrued 
by reason of emigration passing through 
here to California and Oregon, and that 
justice requires the United States to pay 
such expenses. 

‘‘My experience in the courts thus far 
justifies the firm belief that the facts here 
assumed are correctly stated. See my 
concluding remark in my letter of July 
roth. But with this equitable conseer- 
ation, I am unable to see what I have to 
do, though I can see its bearing when 
addressed to the political branches of the 
government by whom and to whom that 
matter was then addressed. 

‘‘ They further take the position that 
the United States and the Territory of 
Utah respectively must sustain and bear 
the expenses, direct and incidental, of 
the officers and offices of its own creation, 
that the supreme and district courts were 
created, not by a law of Utah, but by a 
law of the United States; and as such, 
by the Organic Act, they have jurisdic- 
tion, civil and criminal, in all cases not 
arising out of the constitution and laws 
of the United States, unless such juris- 
diction should be limited by a law of 
the Territory ; that Congress, by extend- 
ing the constitution and laws of the 
United States over the Territory, and 
creating courts and appointing officers 
to execute these laws, had done what was 
her right and duty to do, but, as she had 
seen fit to go further and. give jurisdiction 
_ to her courts and require her officers to 
execute the laws of the Territory, it had 

4 


become her duty to sustain these courts 
and officers, and bear their expenses; 
that the Territorial Legislature, by giv- 
ing jurisdiction to these courts and divid- 
ing the Territory into districts, had done 
nothing but discharge a duty which Con- 
gress: had required ‘at their hands, but 
this did not require them to bear any 
part of the expenses; that these courts 


took jurisdiction in all cases, not by 


virtue of the Territorial laws, but by a 
law of Congress; that the Territories, by 


their Organic Acts, are not independent 


governments within the meaning of the 
term that all just powers emanate from 


the government, but are subordinate, 
dependent branches of government; that . 
Congress did not intend to give any 


court jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases at common law and in chancery, 
but the supreme and district courts, and, 
as she had reserved the right to nullify 
any act of the Legislative Assembly, she 
could enforce obedience to her mandates ; 
that, with such a state of things, it is 


{ contrary to every principle of justice and 


sound legislation to require so dependent 
a branch of government to bear any 
part of the expenses of enforcing the 


laws ; that the officers, having charge of — 
that branch of public service, ought not. 


to so construe the acts of Congress as to 
produce such results, so long as the laws 
will admit of a construction’ consistent 
with justice and sound legislation ; that, 
in their opinion, the acts of Congress 
did not require such a construction, but 
on the contrary they strongly indicated, 
if they did not require, the construction 
contended for by them; and that the 
same principle which would require such 
dependencies to pay a part (of the ex- 
penses) would require them to pay the 
whole, and with that construction Con: 
gress might, at the expense of ' the Terri- 
tories, impose upon them any embodiment 
of officers she, in her discretion, might see 
fit to send, which never could have been 
intended by the framers of the constitu- 

‘‘This report concludes by recom- 
mending that these costs be referred to 
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so amended as to take away the jurisdic- 
tion of the probate courts at common 
Jaw, civil and criminal, and in chancery, 
and abolish the offices of Territorial 
marshal, attorney-general, and district 
attorneys, so that the United States, by 
her judges, attorneys and marshals, may 
execute the laws of the Territory. But, 

as this report was not made until a late 
day in the session, the laws were not so 
amended. Should the next Legislative 
Assembly in these matters concur with 
this, the laws above referred to will either 
be repealed or modified.” 


It will be seen by, this report t of the 
committee that the Utah Legislature, as 
early as 1852-3, desired to do what, after 
twenty years of conflict, was accom- 
plished,—namely, to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of the probate court and to abolish 
those Territorial offices which had been 
created from necessity, ‘‘so that the 
United States, by her judges, attorneys 
and marshals, may execute the laws of 
the Territory.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


RECORD OF THE FIRST. BUSINESS OF 
THE PROBATE COURT OF GREAT SALT 
LAKE COUNTY, UNDER JUDGE ELIAS 
SMITH. 


Previous to the passage of ‘‘An Act in 
relation .to the Judiciary,’’. approved 
February 4th, 1852, even under the Ter- 
ritorial government, there had been over 
each county, then in existence, a chief 
justice and two associate justices, as noted 
in former chapters; and this order of 
county organization and courts continued 
to’ the date of the above named act in 
virtue of the ‘‘ joint resolution ’’ passed 
by the Territorial Legislature, at its first 


bey 


7 


clared to be “‘ in full force and virtue, and 


shall so rémain until superseded by the 
me. action of the a Assembly of the 
| Territory 0, Im. accordance 


ae ., with the above clause, the Legislature on 
. the 4th of; February, 1852, by ‘‘An Act 
in-relation to the Judiciary,’’ superseded 


organization of county. and 
probate. courts, ¢reating a ‘‘judge. of 
‘county,'’ in the Place of 


session, in October, 1851, legalizing the 
laws of the Provisional Government of 
the State of Deseret, which were de- 


| 


a ‘‘chief justice,’’ and selectmen in the 
place of associate. justices. By an act 
passed three days later, February 7th, 
1852, probate judges over all the counties | 
were elected by a joint vote of the Leg- 
lative Assembly, Elias Smith, the former 
chief justice of Great Salt Lake County, 
being elected probate judge of Great 
Salt Lake County. The law having pro- 
vided that ‘‘the judge shall hold regular 
sessions on the second Monday of March, 
June, September and December of each 
year.”” Selectmen were also appointed 
to effect the organization of the court, 
prior to the first county election, pro- 
vided for in ‘‘ An Act creating the office — 
of Selectmen.” | 


_“SeEcTION 1. Be tt enacted by the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah: That there shall be 
elected in each organized county, at the 
next August election, three selectmen, 
whose term of office shall be three years, 
as follows, to-wit: the senior shall hold 
his office three years, the second two 
years, and the junior one year : and » 
thereafter one shall be elected each year, 
who shall hold his office for the term of 
three years, and until his successor is 
elected and qualified. 


The following are the minutes of the 
organization and first business of the 
county court under the Territorial act : 


‘* BOOK A. 


“Record of proceedings of the County 
Court, March term, of Great Salt 
Lake County. of the 
County Court. 


‘* 71352. March 15.— Court met ina 
room formerly occupied as the Post 
office, in Great Salt Lake City. 

Present.—Elias Smith, judge of pro- 
bate of Great Salt Lake County; Samuel 
Moore,. Rueben Miller, J. "a, Wright, 
selectmen for Great Salt Lake County. 

The selectmen were duly sworn into 
office by Elias Smith, judge. of Brpbate, 
and filed their bonds according to-law. 

The ceremonies were open ned by, prayer 
by Reuben Miller. 

The first business before the court was 
the appointment of an assessor and col- 
lector for Great Salt Lake. 

‘Be it ordered that Horace S. Eldredge 
be and. is hereby appointed assessor. and 
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collector of Great Salt Lake County ‘un- 

til his successor be elected and qualified. 
Second—Be it ordered that Thomas 

Rhodes be and is hereby appointed treas- 


urer of Great Salt Lake County until his | 


successor is elected and qualified. 

Third—Be it ordered that one- half 
per cent. be levied on all taxable prop- 
erty in Great. County, for 
county purposes for the present year. | 

pe hes it ordered that one-fourth 
per cent. be levied on all taxable prop- 
erty in Great Salt Lake County, for road 
purposes for the present year. The 
court then adjourned till to-morrow the 
the 16th inst. 10 o’clock, a. m. 


Second day. March 16, 1852.—Court 
met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present a full board. . 

Court opened by prayer. . 

First—Be it ordered that the clerk 
notify the bishops of the several wards 
in Great Salt Lake County forthwith, in 
writing, to cause a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of their respective wards, 
and cause their wards to be laid out into 
a school district or districts, with the 
boundaries thereof, properly defined, and 
report the same to ‘the county court at as 
early a date as practicable. 


[At this time the bishops thvoughout 
the county were magistrates and had pre- 
viously been elected by the people resi- 
dent in the various precincts or wards. ] 


Second—be it ordered that Orson Spen- 
cer, Albert Carrington and Jesse W. Fox 
be and are hereby appointed inspectors 
of school teachers in and for Great Salt 
_ Lake County, to determine their qualifi- 
cations and grant certificates to such as 
they may think qualified to teach school. 

Third.—Be it ordered, that the fol- 
lowing named persons be and are hereby 
appointed to serve as grand jurors in and 
for Great Salt Lake County, to-wit: 


Ebenezer Brown, Elijah Thomas, 
Elisha Jones, ~ Thomas Rhodes, 
_ Simpson.D. Huffaker, uel Malin, eit 
ames armon, 
. Henry mer, 


Fourths-Be it ordered; the fal- . 


_ lowing named persons be and are hereby 
appointed to serve as travers jurors: ‘in 
| and for Great, Salt hake County, to-wit: 


Henry Doremus, 
Lindsay A. Brady, E Reese, 
Abraham Hunsacker, Truman O. Angel, 

J Hammond, .. Alexander Robbins, 
Alexander Beckstead; § Sterne Hotchkiss, 
John Eager, David Lewis, 
Aaron Sceva, Orlando D. Hovey, 
Albert G Fellows, ohn Hawkins, . 
Samuel Ensign, artin H. Peck, 
Hiram Mace, John Killion 


The court then adjourned till to-mor- 
_ row, the rgth inst., 10 o’clock a.m. 


Third Day. March 17, 1852.—Court 
/ met pursuant to adjournment. ; 
Present a full board. : 

First.—Petition of O. P. Rockwell 
and Franklin Neff, praying for a con- 
tinuance to them for the right of the first 
canyon south of Mill Creek; also to build 
a mill on Mill Creek above Neff’s mills. 

__ Be it ordered, that the above petition 
be granted upon the following condi- 
tions, viz: That the said Rockwell and 
Neff, petitioners, comply with the requi- 
sitions of an act of the Legislature of 
Deseret, passed December 4th, 
granting the right of said canyon to Jas 
Rawlins, which right has been transferred 
by the aforesaid Jas. Rawlins to Rockwell 
and Neff, with certain privileges to said 
canyon are reserved to Rawlins, etc., in 
said transfer. And also the nght to 
build said mill, as prayed for in said pe- 
tition, is hereby granted ; provided, that 
no compulsion be made or required of 
any person or persons hauling lumber for 
sawing purposes to compel them to have 
their sawing done at their mill. 
_ Second. —Petition of G. W. Parrish to 
build a lath and shingle mill at the foot 
of Mill Creek Canyon, was next pre- 
sented to the court. 

Be it ordered, that the above Petition 
be granted.” 


As provided by law, re first exces 
for county officers was held in August, 
1852, at which election Sainuel Moore, 
Silas Richards and Reuben Miller were 


Conttity: 


to the 


1850, 


elected selectmen for: Great Salt Lake 


On August r2th, 1863, a term - 
of the county court was held’ in ‘the - 
Court House at Great Salt Lake’ City, 
when the oath of office was administered 
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which they hook their seats, —Samuel 
Moore, being the senior, to hold his | 
office for three years; Silas Richards, 
second in age, for two years; and Reu- 
ben Miller, for one year. 


Miller continued in office up to the | 


day of his death. 

The business of the county court for 
the first two years consisted mainly of 
organizing the county into precincts and 
school and road districts, and laying out 
county roads. 


FIRST CIVIL AND CRIMINAL BUSINESS OF 
THE PROBATE COURT. 


"TERRITORY OF Uran, 
Great Salt Lake County, 


Probate Court, April, 1852. 


The People of the Territory of Utah, 
vs. William Morse, Principal, James 
Neale, Accessory. 


April 27.—An affidavit filed in the 
Court by W. M. Wall and J. R. Stoddard, 
against William Morse, as principal, and 
James Neale, as accessory, before the 
fact of shooting one Joseph Walthon at 
_ Provo City, Utah County, Utah Terri- 
tory. 


arrest of Wm. Morse and James Neale, 


directed to Rodney Badger, constable of | 


Great Salt Lake County. Same time 
issued subpoenas for Hugh Neale and 
wife, James Neale, John Neale, directed 
to Badger. 
A 28.—Writ returned endorsed, 
ave served the within, by arresting 
fs prisoners and have them in court. 
Signed, Rodney Badger, constable; April 
28th, 1852. 

Same day subpoenas returned, en- 
dorsed, I have served the within, by 
reading to the within named persons, 
this 28th day of- April, 
Rodney Badget, constable. 

_ Court called prisoners in court. 


William M. Wall, John R. Stoddard, 


and Hugh Neale were duly. sworn and 

testified on the part of the people. 
William W. Casper was duly sworn 

and testified on the part of the prisoners. 


The court after hearing the allegations 


of the parties, and the testimony of the 
witnesses, ordered the following judg- 
ment to be entered to-wit : | 


A. D. 1852. 


Same day clerk issued a writ for the | 


‘JUDGE DRUMMOND'S ASSAULT 


mony had existed between the U. 


That there 1 is no cause of action, and 

| that. the prisoner be discharged. 
E. SMITH, Judge. 

j..W. Cummincs, Clerk.”’ 


Among the many suits. brought at the 
June term, 1852, the first civil suit be- 
fore Judge Elias Smith, was an action 
brought for debt, demand $879, between 
Benjamin McCawley vs. Louis La Foun- 
tain. Following the above case the ma- 
jority of these cases were suits of debts 
and damages, between parties travelling 
through on their way to California, one 
case was $20,000; five thousand, and 
fifty dollars (thirty-nine cases of this 


kind). 


The first divorce suit granted in Great 


| Salt Lake County, was on the 11th day 
of December, A. D. 1852, between Alice 
Ashton and Richard Ashton, the applica- 
tion site on the part of the wife, 


CHAPTER V. 


UPON 
THE TERRITORIAL LAWS AND PRO- 
BATE COURTS OF UTAH. MAGRAW’'S 
CHARGES TO PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. - 
THE EXHIBIT OF THE DOCKET OF 
THE PROBATE COURT OF G. S. L. 
COUNTY OF THE PERIOD COVERING 
THE CHARGES. | 


During the first few years of service in 


U. S. district courts of this Territory 
under Associate Justice Z. Snow, Chief 
Justice Reed, Associate Justice Shaver — 


and Chief Justice John F. Xinney, | 
courts and probate courts ; nor had there 
occurred any eruption between U. 5S. 
and Territorial officers relative to their 
respective business in the courts. But 
with the coming of Judge Drummond, 
to succeed the lamented Judge Shaver, 
the spirit of the administration was 
greatly changed. He immediately com- 
menced a plan of assaults upon the laws 
of the Territory, and the jurisdiction of 
the probate courts. S. Richards, a 
member of the Utah Legislature, which 
was then sitting at Filmore, writing fo 
his brother in England under dates De- 
cember 7, 1855, and January 5, 1856, 
says: | | 

-.* You have, no doubt, heard of the 


| appointment and arrival of Judge Drum- 
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mond in this Territory. He has lately 


been holding court in this place which | 


has given him a chance to show himself. 


* * * He has drass to declare, in 


open court that the Utah laws are 
founded in ignorance, and has attempted 
to set some of the most -important ones 
aside. This being the highest compli- 
ment he has to pay to Utah legislators, 
we shall endeavor to appreciate it, and 
he, no doubt from his great ability to 
judge the merits of law, will be able to 


appreciate the merits of a return compli- | 


ment some.day. His course and policy 
so far seem to be to raise a row if possi- 
ble, and make himself notorious. 


‘He has virtually ruled our probate 
courts out of power in his decisions; but 
we will now know whether probate courts 
can act or not, especially in his case.”’ 


Soon after this, Chief Justice Kinney 


_ visited the Eastern States, not expecting | 
to return, his term of office having nearly : 
expired, but he left in the spirit of peace : 


and bore with him the good will of the - 


people. No conflict had occurred in his 


court, during the years of his adminis- | 
tration, though the Territorial officers—_ 
Territorial attorney general, and Terri- 


torial marshal—had invariably acted in 


the Territorial business of his court, 


Chief Justice Kinney, Drummond was 
enabled to carry out his purpose of im- 
peaching the administration of Jaw and 
justice in this Territory; and, in this 
purpose, he was heartily seconded by his 
associate, Judge George P. Stiles, who 
at that time was an apostate Mormon. 
Together they. with the mail contractor, 
Magraw, and Indian agent Hurt worked 
up the Utah war. The first document 
furnished Congress, by its request, from 
the departments, showing cause of the 
Utah expedition is one from W. M. F. 
Magraw to the President of the United 
States, and is an impeachment of the 
Territory in general terms, but directly 
pointed against the probate courts of 
Utah, as ‘“‘engines and instruments of 
injustice’ in the hands of an ‘‘ ecclesias- 
‘tical organization.”” Mr. Magraw, under 
date, Independence, Missouri, October 
3rd, 1856, wrote: eee 


a laudable desire to im 


‘¢Mr. Presipent: I feel it incumbent | 


upon me asa personal and political friend, 
to lay before you some information rela. 
tive to the present political and social 
condition of the Territory of Utah, 


which may be of importance, 
There is no disguising the.tact, 
| there is left no vestage of law and order, 


no protection for life or property; the 
civil laws. of the Territory are over- 
shadowed and neutralized by a so-styled 
ecclesiastical organization, as despotic, 
dangerous and damnable, as has ever 
been known to exist in any country, and 
which is ruining not only those who do 
not subscribe to their religious code, but 
is driving the moderate and more orderly 
of the Mormon community to despera- 
tion. Formerly, violence committed 
upon the rights of persons and property 
were attempted to be justified by some 
pretext manufactured for the occasion, 
under color of law as it exists in that 
country. The victims were usually of 
that class whose obscurity and want of in- 


formation necessary to insure proper in- | 


vestigation and redress of their wrongs 
were sufficient to guarantee to the perpe- 
trators freedom from punishment. Em- 


boldened by the success which attended 


their first attempt in lawlessness, no pre- 


) } text or apology seems now to be deemed 
while the U. S. district attorney and > 
marshal had acted in U. S. business, ac- 
cording to the theory of the courts at 
that time. But, with the departure of. 


requisite, nor is any class exempt from 
outrage; all alike are set upon. by the 
self-constituted theocracy, whose laws, or 
rather whose conspiracies, are framed in 


dark corners, promulgated from the stand 
of tabernacle or church, and executed 


at midnight, or upon the highways, by 
an organized band of bravos. and assas- 
sins, whose masters compel an outraged 
community to tolerate in their midst. 
The result is that a considerable and 
highly respectable portion of the com- 
munity, known from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, whose enterprise is stimulated by 
their for- 
tunes by honorable exertions, are left 
helpless. victims to. outrage and 

sion, liable at any moment to be “a 
of their property or deprived of life, 
without the ability to put themselves un- 
der the protection of law, since all the 
couris that exist there at present are con- 


‘verted into engines and instruments of 


‘¢ With regard to the affairs and pro- 


ceedings of the probate court, the only | 
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existing tribunal in the Territory of 
Utah; there being but one of the three 
federal judgés now in the Territory, I 
will refer you to its records, and to the 
evidence of gentlemen whose assertions 


cannot bz questioned; as to the treat- 
ment of myself, I will leave that to the 


representation of others ; at all events, 
the object I have in view, "the end I wish 
to accomplish for the general good, will 


preclude my wearying you with a recital 
of them at present.’’ 


Jadge Drummond's infamous letter to 
Attorney-General Black, is of a similar 
character to that of Magraw. - It is grat- 
ifying to the historian of the Territory 
to be able here to present the record of 


the probate court of Salt Lake County | 


in its civil and criminal business- of the 
very year in question, as shown by the 


docket, from which he is at this moment 7 
| paper, wherein is inserted my resignation, 


| some of the reasons that induced me to 
| resign. I now refer you to Hon. D. H. 
| Burr, surveyor-general of Utah Territory, 


copying. 
NOTES FROM THE DOCKET. 


Before Fudge Elias Smith. 


J. M. Hockaday for W. M. F. Magraw 


vs. John M, Lytle. 


Ln replevin for a mule. 


Fanuary 8.—Plaintiff filed a com-. 


plaint. Writ issued returnable forth- 
with. 


January 10.—Writ returned endorsed: 


{return this writ having duly served 


the same, by taking into my possession 
the within described animal, and sum- 
moned the defendant. Robert T. Bur- 


ton, sheriff.’’ 
Judgment rendered in favor of the | 


sored and the property delivered to 
im 


The above notes show the first case on 


the docket of the probate court, in the. 


year 1856, and it strangely happens to be. 


a suit. instigated by this same mail con- 
tractor, Magraw, by his agent and part- 
ner, J. M. Hockaday, and against John 


M. Lytle, who was a Mormon of repute, 
one of the Officers of the Mormon: Bat- 


talion and a commanding officer in the 
Utah militia. The next case is that of 


Almerin Grow as. John F. Kinney. 


January, 1856.—An action for dam-, 
ages. Demand, $5,000.00. 

The case was ‘ated on the ground 
of no cause for action, and the costs. 


‘aitmerin Grow was a Mormon ; Fon 
F. Kinney; Chief Justice of Utah Ter- 
ritory. 

The third case was in ihe March jerm 
of the probate court, 1856. =~ 

Wm. J: Hawley vs. John M. Russell, 
F. M. Russell, J. H. Jones, John Kerr. 

Demand for damages, $4,407 83. 

The jury returned a verdict ‘‘no cause 
for action.’’ 

John Kerr, in this, suit is the gentle- 
man to whom Judge Drummond, in 
his personal letter to Attorney- -General 
Black, which accompanied his charges 
against the Mormon leaders, refers in the 
following closing passage : 


‘¢ You will see that I have made: bold 
charges against the Mormons, which I 
think I can prove without a doubt. You 
will see by the contents of the enclosed 


Hon. Garland Hurt, Indian agent; also 
C. L. Craig, Esq, D. L. Thompson, 
Esq., John M. Hockaday, Esq., John 
Kerr, Esq., Gentiles of Great Salt Lake 
City, for proof of the manner in which 
they have been insulted and abused by 
the leading Mormons for two years past. 
I will see you soon upon the subject.”’ 


The next case in the same March term 
is that of George P. Stiles vs. Thomas 


| Bowmap, in a suit for $539,60, on a 


mortgage. The suit was given by the 
jury in favor of the plaintiff, and the 
court ordered the mortgage foreclosed, 
and the property mortgaged sold and the 
proceeds applied on the judgment. 

The George P. Stiles of the above case 
was, at this time, U. S. Associate Justice 
of Utah, and the one whose affidavit af- 
terwards made at Washington against the 
Mormon leaders for interrupting the 
lawful process and justice of the courts, 
with similar impeachments by Magraw | 


and Drummond, brought on the Utah 


expedition, which cost the nation mil- 
lions,of dollars. 
The closing case of the éxaniples Oc- 


curred in the October special term, 1856. 


It was a casé¢ of the People of the United © 
States in the Territory of Utah zs. Peter 
K. Dotson; Thomas D. Pitt, Thomas S. 


‘Williams, and Joseph P. Walters. 
Indictment was for housebreaking. Hosea 
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Stout was prosecuting attorney, Garland | 
Hurt counsel for prisoners. | | 
‘he indictment sets forth that tne pris- 
oners, ‘¢on the gth day of October, in the 
ear of our. Lord, 1856, at the city afore- | 
said, [G. S. L. City] and county and terri- 
tory aforesaid, about the hour of ten in the — 
forenoon of the same day’’ did, ‘‘ with > 
force and arms, in a violent, unlawful and | 
tumultuous manner ’’ break into ‘‘ the fin- 
ishing room belonging to the establish- © 
ment of John M. Hockaday and A. L. | 
Taussig’’ &c., ‘‘with intent then and - 
there maliciously and feloniously to in- 
jure, deface and destroy the said finish-— 
ing roum, and forcibly and unlawfully did 
take possession of said room, in which 
said room the said A. L. Taussig kept his 
leather,’’ &c. | 

It is impossible to tell the merits of the 
case from the indictment and minutes of 
the court, but it would seem to have been 
asemi-‘‘rowdy”’ affair, among some Gen- 
tiles and outsiders, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of liquor. Several names in the 
affair will be easily recognized: Peter K. | 
Dotson was afterwards U.S. Marshal of 
the Territory ; Thomas S. Williams was 
a merchant and a lawyer of Great Salt | 
Jake City; John M. Hockaday, into 
whose establishment they broke, was a 
merchant of the city and. partner of Mail 
Agent Magraw; and Garland Hurt, 
counsel for the prisoners, -was Indian | 
agent for Utah. 

Thomas Williams was fined £500 ; 

William D. Pitt, $300; and Peter K. 
Dotson, $400. | 

An appeal was made to the Third Dis- | 
trict Court, which granted a writ of cer- 
tiorarl, ‘‘suspending the operations of | 
all executions, if any, issued in said cases, 
and remanding all or any property taken 
by virtue thereof back to the possession 
of such defendants,’’ 

These fines and costs were remitted by 
Governor Young, February, 1857. . 

The foregoing are the only cases that 
occurred in the Probate Court of Salt 
Lake County, under the administration 
of Judge Elias Smith, from the time of | 
the organization of this court in March, 

1852, to February, 1857, which by any 
construction, favorable or unfavorable, 
_bears any relation to the charges of Ma- 
graw’s. letter to the President of the ‘ 
United States against the probate courts | 


— 


of Utah, as expressed in his passages, | 


‘¢ since all the courts that exist there at 
present are converted into engines and 


instruments of injustice; and, ‘‘ with 


regard to the affairs and proceedings of 
the probate court, the only existing tri- 


bunal in the Territory of Utah—there 


being but one of the three federal judges 
now in the Territory, I refer you to its 
records, and to the evidence of gentle- 
men whose assertions cannot be ques- 
tioned.’’ 

The reader has now ‘‘zt¢s records,’’ 
and can judge both the probate court of 
Salt Lake County, and Magraw’s letter 
to the President of the United States 
urging an expedition against this Terri- 
tory. 

In Chief Justice Eckles’ court, held at 


| Green River in the winter of 1857-8, 


with the camp followers of Johnston’s 
army as grand jurors, and his own special 
appointee as prosecuting attorney, Judge 
Elias Smith was indicted for high treason, 
with Brigham Young, Daniel H. Wells 
and numerous others. 

All of Judge Elias Smith’s treason is . 
exhibited in the foregoing record of his 
court; but the following record, dating 
after peace was restored to the Territory, 
will show that Governor Alfred Cum- 
ming took a different view of the case, 
and considered Elias Smith worthy of 
being nominated by himself to the office 
of probate judge of Great Salt Lake 
Ccunty. | | 
a COURT RECORD. 


February 5th, 1859.—Court called 
pursuant to adjournment. The following 


j commission was presented and ordered 


to be entered on record : 
The Territory of Utah,’ | 
‘‘ To all to whom these presents shall 


come, greeting 


‘‘ Know ye that Elias Smith having 
been nominated by the Governor, and 
elected by the joint vote of the Legisla- 
tive assembly, to the office of probate 
judge in and for Great Salt Lake County, 
in said Territory, I Alfred Cumming, 
Governor of said Territory, for and in 
behalf of the people of said Territory, . 
do commission him probate judge in and 

for Great Salt Lake County, in said Ter- 
ritory of Utah, and. authorize and em- 
power him to execute and fulfil the duties 
of that office according to law: 
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‘‘To have and to hold the said office , 
with all the rights and emoluments there- : 
unto legally appointed, for the term of | 
one year, from and after the seventeenth 
day of January, A. D. 1859, unless 
sooner removed by the Governor, or un- 
til his successor shall be duly appointed 
and qualified to that office. 

‘In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand, and caused the seal of said 


Territory to be affixed. Done at Great 


Salt Lake City, this seventeenth day of 
January, A. D. 1859, and of the Inde- 


pendence of the United _ the 


eighty-third. 
** By the Governor: 
A, CUMMING, 
JouN HARTNETT, ‘* Governor. 


Secretary.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONTROVERSY OVER THF CRIMINAL JU- | 


RISDICTION OF THE PROBATE COURT. 
A TRIAL FOR MURDER. THE PRIS- 
ONER CLAIMED BY A WRIT OF Ha- 
BEAS CORPUS FROM THE U. S, COURT. 


The following case for murder is his- 
torically of great importance, as it shows 
the commencement of the conflict be- 
tween the U. S. district courts and the 
probate courts, over the question of 
criminal jurisdiction. 


Regular Term of the Court 
Great Salt Lake County, began and 
held in the Court Hlouse inG. S. L. 
Lity, on Monday the 13th day of June, 
A. D. 1856, Hon. Elias Smith pre- 
siding. 


Court called by Robert T. Burton, 
sheriff of G. 8. L. County. 


S. M. Blair motioned <1 the names 


of attorneys present who had been ad- 
mitted tg practice in the district court, 
be enrolled as attorneys in this court. 
_ The court ordered the names of those 
attorneys enrolled in this court. The 
following members of the bar were pres- 
enrolled as attorneys in this 
court, viz:.S. M. Blair, Esq., attorney 
general, U. T.; Hosea Stout, Esq., en 
iner, 


n motion of Mr. W. G. | 
Mills, Esq.,- was admitted as an attorney- 


The venire issued on the 6th instant 
for a grand jury was returned and en- 
dorsed: ‘‘I return this venire, having 
duly served the same by summoning the 
panel within annexed, to-wit: Theodore 
McKean, John M. Moody, Charles West- 
over, Jacob Gates, William Bringhurst, 
Samuel Moore, John Van Cott, S. 
Roundy, John O. Smith, Bachias Dustin, 
A. FP. Free, Abraham Coon, George 
Nebeker, William W. Hutchkins and J. 
T. Packer. 

Court adjourned till 2 0 ‘clock P. M. 

Two p.m.—Court called by Sheriff Bur- 
ton. 
Names of the panel summoned to 
serve called; all present. 

Grand jury duly empaneled and 


‘sworn by the court. 


The court charged the jury and ap- 
pointed John Van Cott foreman, and 
they retired to their room in charge of A. 
Cunningham, deputy sheriff. 

Aurelius Miner presented his com- 


Mission of appointment from Judge Smith, 


‘to the office of county attor- 
ney, and filed his bonds. _ 

 Fune 1g.—The grand jury came into 
Like: names cated: all present. Upon 
being ‘asked if they had any communica- 
tions to make, John Van Cott, foreman, 
presented a true bill of indictment 
against Deloss Gibson for murder. 


Fune 15.—By order of court, the — 4 


prisoner, Deloss Gibson, against whom 
an indictment had been presented yester- 
day, was brought into court by the 
sheriff. 

The court enquired if the prisoner had - 
counsel to appear in his behalf. Messrs. 


| Ferguson and Mills informed the court 


that they appeared as counsel for the | 
prisoner. 

Mr. Mills asked time to file a motion 
to quash the indictment against Deloss 
Gibson, and the court granted until 2 


1 o'clock P. M. to prepare the motion. 


Further time was asked by Mr. Fer- 
n. 

Fune 16.—The court, the prosecuting 
attorney and the counsel for the prisoner 
in the case of the People vs. Deloss Gib- 
son, that he had received a commission 


from Mr. Wilson. United States prose- 
cuting attorney, stating that he desired 


to argue the question of jurisdiction of 
this court in criminal cases, and that the 


court had granted him that privilege; 
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therefore no motion would be entertained 
in the above case until an opportunity 
had been granted Mr. Wilson to argue 
the question as desired. : 

4 o‘clock P. M. the court sesumed its 
session. 
Mr. Wilson, United States prosecuting 
attorney for this Territory, being pres- 
ent, on motion of Mr. Blair, his name 
was enrolled as an attorney in this court. 

Mr. Wilson stated that he was ready 
to enter on the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of this court in criminal cases, as 
intimated in his communication. 

Mr. Ferguson asked time to prepare 
the arguments in defence of the jurisdic- 
tion of this court. 

Mr. Wilson being willing to have 
time granted, the court set Tuesday, the 
21st inst., at 10 o’clock A. M., for the ar- 
gument of the question. ae 

June 21.—Mr. Wilson not being pres- 
ent to proceed with the argument on 
the jurisdiction of the court in criminal 
cases, the court took a recess until 4 
o'clock P. M. 

Court resumed its session. The court 


informed the counsel for the defense, 


in the case of the People vs. Deloss 
Gibson, that he had received a com- 
munication from Mr. Wilson, stating 
that he was unable to attend court on 
account of sickness. ee 

By consent of Mr. Ferguson, counsel 
for the defense, the question of jurisdic- 
tion was continued until the 23rd inst., 
at 10 o'clock A. M. 
June 23.—Mr. Ferguson, one of the 
counsel for prisoner, stated he under- 
stood Mr. Wilson, United States Attor- 


ney, claimed the right to prosecute all 


criminal cases in the Territory. He was 
at present so sick that he could not attend 
court, and asked that the case be con- 
tinued until Mr. Wilson could be con- 
sulted on the matter. 
Whereupon the court ordered the case 
_ continued until Monday, the 27th inst., 
at 10 o’clock A. M. | 
By request of Mr. Miner, the court 
ordered subpoenas to issue for witnesses 
on the part of the prosecution, in the 
case of the People vs. Deloss Gibson. 
June 27:—-Mr. Ferguson, senior coun- 


sel for the defense, in the case of People | 
vs. Deloss Gibson, stated that he called. 


on Mr. Wilson, who was still so sick that 
he could not attend court. He, Mr. 


Wilson, claimed the right to prosecute 
all criminal cases, and would also con- 
test the jurisdiction of the court. Mr. 
Ferguson stated that he should claim a 
trial for his client in this court, and con- 
sequently would defend the jurisdiction, 
but moved that the. case be continued 
until Mr. Wilson could appear. Where- 
upon the court ordered the case cun- 
tinued indefinitely. 

July 18.—The People vs. Deloss Gib- 
son was called up. Messrs. Ferguson 
and Mills, counsel for the defense, filed 
a motion to quash the indictment and 
asked time to prepare the arguments ; 
by consent of Mr. Miner, the court 
granted until the 2oth inst., at 10 
o'clock A. 

July 20.—Motion to quash the indict- 
ment was argued. | 

The motion to quash the indictment 


> 


was overruled, and the court ordered the 


trial to proceed. 
July 22.—A jury having been duly 
empanneled and sworn to try the case, 


_the indictment was read, and the pris- 


oner plead ‘‘ not guilty.’”” The case was 
presented by Mr. Miner, for the prose- 
cution, and Mr. Ferguson for the defense. 

July 23.—After a very ably conducted 


trial, on the part of the court, the prose- 


cution and the defense, the court charged 
the jury, and they retired to their room 
at a quarter to 11 o’clock P. M. 

At 12 o’clock [midnight], the jury in 
the case of the People vs. Deloss Gib- 
son, came into court. Upon being asked 
by the court whether they had agreed 


upon their verdict, Mr. McRae presented 


a sealed verdict, which was opened by 
the clerk, and read as follows: ‘‘Terri- 
tory of Utah, Great Salt Lake County, 
Probate Court, July, 1859; Hon. E. 
Smith, Judge; the People vs. Deloss 
Gibson: We, the jury, find the prisoner 
guilty. 

-Luman A. Ensign, Alexander McRae, 
(foreman), C. M. Donelson, Elnathan 


Eldredge, Reuben Gates, Samuel Malin, 
Samuel Turnbow, Thomas Judd, Elliot 


Hartwell, Royal Barney, S. F. Atwood, 
By request of the prisoner’s counsel, 
the jury were polled, and each severally 
answered that the foregoing was their 


verdict; whereupon, the court ordered 


the verdict entered on record. ; 


~ Counsel for defense gave notice that 
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they would file a motion to set aside the 
verdict, and have a new trial. The jury 
were then discharged, and the court ad- 
journed till the 25th inst. 

The motion for a new trial, occupied 
the attention of the court at intervals, 
till August the 7th, when the court, on 
enquiry for the prisoner, was informed 
by the sheriff, that the prisoner, Deloss 
Gibson, had been taker out of the cus- 
tody of this court, by a writ of habeas 


corpus, issued by C. E. Sinclair, Judge 


of the United States Court, for the 
Third Judicial District, of this Territory, 
and that the said prisoner was now held 


subject to the order of said district court. | 


The foregoing record shows that the 
case was continued for six weeks, in 
courtesy to the U. S. district courts, 
to: give U. S. Proscuting Attorney 
Wilson the opportunity of arguing the 


- question of the criminal jurisdiction 


of the probate court. The argument 
however, was not held between Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Ferguson, for the reason 
given, but the deference shown, by Judge 
Smith and those concerned, to the U. S. 
courts and prosecuting officer is never- 
theless fairly illustrated. 

Of the prisoner’s sequel it may be 
noted that he was sent to the penitentiary 
by the U. S. district court, that he made 
his escape, aud was subsequently killed 
in an attempt to rob a mail carrier. 

In September, 1861, William Cock- 
croft was tried for murder in the probate 
court of Great Salt Lake County, Judge 
Smith presiding, and was found guilty of 
murder in the first degree. On the 13th 
of September he was brought into‘court, 
when the court pronounced the following 
sentence: ‘*You, William Cockcroft, 
having been found guilty of murder in 
the first degree—It is ordered by the 
court that you be lodged in the jail till 
the 21st of September, and on that day, 
between the hours of 2 and 5 o’clock 
p. m.,you be shot until you-are dead.’’ 

Death warrant issued. Death warrant 
returned duly executed. 

In the December term of 1863, Jason 
R. Luce was indicted and tried for mur- 


der in the first degree, and found guilty. 


- He was sentenced to be shot on tHe rath 


day of January, 1864, and was ‘accord- 
ingly executed on thatday. | 

‘¢ April 24th, 1872, Bngham Young, 
Sen., petitioned the probate court for a 


— 


writ of habeas corpus. Petition filed; 
writ granted and issued returnable this 
p.m. 3 o’clock, at which hour the case 
was called. Defendant, M, T. Patrick, 
U. S. Marshal for Utah Territory, filed 
plea to the jurisdiction. Demurred to by 
plaintiff. Demurrer sustained. Ruling 
excepted to by defendant’s counsel. 
Defendant filed an answer. Case con- 
tinued till 10 a. m. to-morrow. | 

April 2sth, ro a.m. The case calied 
and argued till noon, when the court 
took a recess for one hour. One p.m., 
court resumed its sitting, case decided in 
favor of plaintiff, the prisoner having 
been illegally held. Excepted to by 
counsel for defendant.”’ 3 

The controversy over the jurisdiction 
of probate courts, touching civil and 
criminal cases, was finally settled by the 


Poland bill. 


CHAPTER VII. 


COUNTY OFFICERS. OFFICIAL REPORT 
OF JUDGE SMITH. : 


By the joint vote of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Utah, I was 
elected probate judge for Great Salt 
Lake County on the 7th, day of Febru- 
ary, 1852, but was not officially informed 
thereof till sometime in March following, 
and did not receive any commission, and 
take the oath office till the 12th day of 
March following, when I entered at once 
upon the duties prescribed by law. My 
first official act was the appointing of 
three men to act as selectmen, an as- 
sessor and collector for the county, under 
the provisions of ‘‘an act to provide for 
the appoinment of three selectmen and an 
assessor and collector, in the several 
counties in this Territory, for the cur- 
rent year,’’ approved March 3d, 1852. 
The individuals thus appointed were, for 
selectmen, Reuben Miller, Jonathan C. 
Wright and Samuel Moore; and for as- 
sessor and collector, H. S. Eldredge. 
James W. Cummings was on the same 
day appointed clerk of the probate court, 
and as such by statuary provision, clerk 
of the county court. < 

The county court for Great Salt Lake 


County, under the Territorial govern- 


ment, was fully organized on the third 
Motday, the 15th day of March, 1852, 
with Elias Smith, probate judge ; Reuben 
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Miller, Jonathan C, Wright and Sam- 
uel Moore, selectmen, and James W. | 
Cummings, clerk. The selectmen thus | 
pe continued in office till the 
August election, 1852, at which, Samuel | 
Moore, Silas Richards and Reuben Mul- 
ler were duly elected selectmen, and en- 
cered upon’the duties of office. 

The officers of the county from the or- 
yanization thereof, to the present time 
have been as follows: 


PROBATE JUDGE. 


Elias Smith.—Elected. February 7th, 1852, for 
a term of four years; re-elected in 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1&62, 1863, 1864, 1865, 
for one year each term, and January Sth, 1866, for 
four years, | 


SELECTMEN. 


Samuel Moore,—Appointed March 12th, 1852; 
elected August, 1852; re-elected August, 1855. 

]. C. Wright.—Appointed March 12th, 1852. 
Reuben Miller—Appointed March 12th, 1852; 
elected August, 1852; re-elected in 1852, 1856, 1859, 
1862 and 1865. 

Silas Richards.—Elected August, 1852. 

Simpson D. Huffaker.—Appointed January 13th, 

~ 1854; elected August, 1854; re-elected in 1857, 

1860 and 1863. 

Jacob Weiler.—Elected August, 1856. 

Nathaniel V. Jones.—Elected August, 1858. 

Elijah F, Sheets.—Appointed September, 1859. 

Robert is Golding.—Elected August, 1860; re- 
elected in 1861, 1864 and 1867. 

Isaac M. Stewart.—Elected August, 1866. 

W. C, Neal.—Elected August, 1869, and resigned 
in October, 1869. : 

David Brinton.—Appointed October, 1869, to fill 
the vacancy; but W. C. Neal was again elected in 
August, 1870. 


PROBATE AND COUNTY CLERKS. 


James W. Cummings.—From March 15, 1852 to 
March, 1859; John G. Lynch, appointed and served 
from March, 1859, to December, 1860; E. W’.. East, 
from December, 1860, to December, 1869; D. 
Bockholt, appointed December, 1869, and served 
till 1880, when he was elected, in consequence of 
the change from the order of appointments of the 
county clerks by the courts to that of election by 
the people. 


SHERIFFS. 


James Ferguson.—Elected August, 1852. 
R. T. Burton.—Elected August, 1854; continued 
in office to 1872. : 


TREASURERS. 


Thomas Rhoads.—Appointed March 15th 

elected August 1852, and continued in offi 

April 15th, 1857. 

John G, Lynch.—Appointed April 25th, 1857. 

. W. Cummings. — Appointed March, 1859; 

eo. McKean.— nte tem ; 

afterwards elected. 


1852; 
ce till 


E. W, East became treasurer at the August elec- : 


tion of 1876, and was succeeded ames W. 


Cummings in the August election of 1880. 
ASSESSOR AND COLLECTOR. 


kins; elected A 


—:1880 


7 


1881. 


1874; M. H. Hardy, 1376. 


ant F. Hutchinson,— Appointed September 4, 


Silas Richards.— Appointed 13th 1854 
Robert T. Barton. — 10, 
1858, Silas Richards having declined the re-appoint- 
ment, 
COUNTY RECORDERS. | 


Thomas Bullock.—Elected August, 1852. 
Leo Hawkins.—Appointéd December Ist, 1868. 
Franklin B. Wooley.—Appointed June, 187¥, w 
fill the vacancy — the death of Leo Haw- 
] 
ohn W. Woolley.—Elected A » 1862. . 
D. Wooley.—Elected August, 1864, 


SURVEYORS. 


esse W. Fox.—Elected August, 1852. 
srael Irvins,— Elected August, 1856, 
‘Theodore McKean.—Elected August, 1860. 


The following county officers since 
1870 were elected in the order named : 


PROBATE JUDGE. 
Elias Smith, 1876 and 1878. 
SELECTMEN. 


Wm. C. Neal, 1870; Reuben Miller, 1871; Isaac 
M. Stewart, 1872; E. M. Weiler, 1873; R. Miller, 
1874; I. M. Stewart, 1875; E. M. Weiler, 1876; 
Reuben Miller, 1877; S..R..Bennion, 1878; E. M. 
Weiler, 1879; R. Miller, 1880;. F. Armstrong, 


COUNTY CLERK. 
Bockholt, 1880. 

| _ RECORDERS. 
D. Woolley, 1872; A. M. Cannon, 1876 and 


E. 
ASSESSOR. 
R. T. Burton, 1878 and 1880, 
COLLECTOR. 
Geo. Crismon, 1878 and 1880. 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY. 
Z. Snow, 1876, 1878 and 188). 


SHERIFFS. 


Robert T. Burton, 1870, and 1872; S. W. Tay- 
lor, 1874; Theo. McKean, 1876, 1878 and 1880. 


SURVEYOR, | 
C. W. Hardy, 1870, 1872, 1876, 1878 and 1880. 


SUPERINTENDENT COMMON SCHOOLS. 
R. I.. Campbell, 1878 and 1872; O. H. Riggs, 


SUPERINTENDENT DISTRICT SCHOOLS, . 
- T. B. Lewis, 1877, 1878 ond 1879. 
CORONERS. 


H. S. Beatie, 1870 and 1872; 
1876, 1878 and 1880. 


July 25, 1882, Samuel Bennion was 
duly appointed selectman of Salt Lake 


G. J. Taylor, 1875, 


County to fill the vacancy caused by the : 


H.S. Eldredge —Appointed March 15th, 1852. 


death of. Reuben Miller, | 
In 1882, there was no regular election, 
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owing to the failure of the Utah Com- 

mission to arrive in time. 

\ May 21, 1883, M. E, Cummings was 
appointed treasurer, to fill the vacancy 

caused by the death of J. W. Cummings. 
August 6, 1833, the following officers 

were elected : | 


Elias Smith, probate judge; John C. Cutler, 
county clerk; E. Holman, selectman; W. S. Bur- 
ton, assessor; V. collector; E. Cum- 
mings, treasurer; John A. Groesbeck, sheriff; I. 
M. Waddell, prosecuting attorney; George J. ‘l'ay- 
lor, coronor; J. D. H. McAllister, surveyor; John 
Morgan, superintendent of district schools. 


September 1, 1883, the question being 


raised as to when the office of collector | 


expires, the resignation of George Cris- 
mon was tendered and accepted, and N. 
V. Jones was appointed. 
August 4, 1884, the following officers 
were elected : 
Elias A. Smith, probate judge; Jesse W. Fox, 
r., selectman; John C, Cutler, county clerk; Geo, 
. Cannon, recorder; W.S., Burton, assessor; N. 
V. Jones, collector; I. M. Waddell prosecuting at- 
torney; John A. Groesbeck, sheriff; J. D. H. Mc- 
Allister, surveyor; George J. Taylor, coroner. 


_ JUDGE SMITH. | 


Elias Smith, the chief and best rep- 
resentative of Mormon jurisprudence, in 
the history of Utah, is the first cousin of 
the Prophet and founder of the Mormon 
church. His father Asahel Smith, was 
one of seven brothers—namely: Jesse, 
Joseph, Asahel, Silas, John and Stephen. 
There were also four sisters—Priscilla, 
Mary, Susannah and Sarah. His grand- 
father’s name was also Asahel. The 
Judge has some leaves of a geneological 
record in his grandfather’s handwriting, 
quite a hundred years old, in which he 
traces the Smith line back in America to 
‘1665, giving names, births, marriages, 
deaths, &c., so that the family which 
gave birth to the founder of the Mormon 
church were among the founders of the 
American nation itself. 

Grandfather Asahel Smith married 


Mary Duty, of Irish descent, daughter of | 


Moses and Mary Duty, of Essex County, 
Mass. Father Asahel Smith married 
Betsy Schellenger, of Dutch descent. 


Her ancestors were among the first set- | 


tlers of New Amsterdam— afterwards 
named New York. Grandfather Abra- 
ham Schellenger was born on Long Is- 
land. | 


Judge Elias Smith, of Utah, was born 


September 6th, 1804, in Royalton, 
Windsor County, Vermont, near Sharon, 
where his cousin, the Prophet was born. 
In ‘1809 his father emigrated to the town 
of Stockholm, St. Lawrence County, 
New York. There Elias was raised in 
the wilderness, with but few opportun- 
ities for schooling. Most of his knowl- 
was acjired by observation and ‘‘ study 
without a master.’’ In his youth he as- 
sisted his father in clearing the wilder- 
ness and making a farm. After he was 
twenty-one years of age he entered pub- 
lic life and held various offices of trust 
in the new town, Stockholm. He also 
taught school several terms. | 

The announcement of the mission of 
the Prophet and the rapid growth and 
strange career of the ‘‘ Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints,”’ very natur- 
ally drew into the faith several cf the 
Smith family. The famous apostle, 
George A. Smith, who was decidedly — 
one of the very greatest men of the Mor- 
mon dispensation, was a missionary of 


the Church at the age of 16, but his 


elder cousin Elias was 31 years of age 
when he embraced the faith. His mind 
was well matured, for he had already 
been ten years in public life. | 

Soon after the Prophet had his remark- 
able visions which resulted in the raising 
up of the great Latter-day Church, he 
communicated with his uncles Asahel, 
Samuel, Silas and John, all of whom lived 
in the same neighborhood. After the 
organization of the church Uncle Joseph 
Smith, first Patriarch of the Church, 
with his son Don Carlos paid the families 
of his brothers a visit in August 1830, 
and brought them the Book of Mormon. 
They all believed it pretty much but 
none of them were baptized till 1835, 
excepting Uncle John Smith, afterwards 
the Patriarch of the Church and father of 
the Apostle George A. Uncle John was 
baptized on the oth of January, 1832, 
and started for Kirtland on the rst of 
May, 1833. | 
‘ In 1835, in the month of June, Hyrum 
Smith and David Whitmer came into the 
neighborhood, and the families of Asahel 
and Silas were baptized, most of them 
on the first day of July, but Elias 
was not baptized until August 27th, 1835, 


his cousin Hyrum administering; the 
next morning he was ordained an elder. 
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In the town and neighborhood of | 


Stockholm they raised up a branch of 
the Church, and in May, 1836, the two 
families of the Smiths before named, 
with their converts, making quite a little 
company, started for Kirtland, Ohio. 
The company took steamer at Ogdens- 
burg, St. Lawrence County, and sailed 
up the St. Lawrence River to Rochester, 
where a portion of the company disem- 
barked, at the mouth of the Genesee 
River, on account of the boat being so 
loaded, one part of the company, includ- 
ing the brothers Asahel and Silas, con- 
tinuing by land, while the- other part 
under Elias, came from Buffalo by 
steamer, where he landed the company 
of Saints bound for Kirtland. With 
him was his grandmother, aged 93 years. 
During the landing of the company, he 
sat her on the wharf to give her'fresh air, 
but a shower coming on, he sought a 
_ public house nezr by for a room for 
her during the night, but was refused ; 
whereupon he went to a hotel on the 
same block, and was cordially treated. 
While he was taking his grandmother to 


the hotel, Joseph the Prophet, his brother | 


Hyrum and T.G. Williams from Kirt- 
land, came down to the wharf to meet 
them. They followed to the hotel, and 
Joseph and Hyrum went into the room 
to see their grandmother, but would not 
make themselves known that night. 
They left their grandmother there for the 
night in comfortable quarters, and with 
their cousin Elias returned to Kirtland, 
in the midst of the storm, arriving very 
late. Next morning they took carriage 
and drove down for their grandmother, 
while Elias Smith hired teams and went 
down to the emigrants, whom he had 
sheltered for the night in a warehouse. 

The meeting between the grandmother 
and her prophet descendant and his 
brother was most touching; Joseph 
blessed her and said she was the most 
honored woman on the earth. She had 
_ desired to see all her children and grand- 
children before she died, which, with one 
exception, was providentially granted 
her, and she then away contented. 
Mary Duty Smith arrived at’ Kirtland 
on the 17th of May, 1836, died on the 
27th, aged 93, and was buried near the 
Kirtland Temple. 


_ Elias Smith and his cousin Joseph had | 


not seen each other since they played 


together when small boys until they met 
at the hotel at Fairport. | 

In 1837-8 Elias Smith taught school at 
Kirtland; but in the latter parc of 1837 
the great apostacy occurred at Kirtland, 
when several of the origina, Twelve 
and two of the ‘‘ witnesses” of the Book 
of Mormon—Oliver Cowdery and David 
Whitmer—sought to divide the Church. 
The Prophet, his brother Hyrum, Sidney - 
Rigdon, Brigham Young, and others of 
the leaders, fled from Kirtland to save 
their lives, while a company of over 600 
of the faithful was organized to follow 
them to Far West. This company was 
under seven captains, namely: James 
Foster, Josiah Butterfield, Zera Pulsipher, 
Joseph Young, Henry Herriman, Elias 
Smith and B. S. Wilber. The company 
was principally organized and sustained 


by the ‘Seventies,’ of whom Elias 


Smith was at this time secretary. They 
undertook the removal of this part of 
the Church from Kirtland to Missouri; . 
and it was done greatly on the co-opera- 
tive plan. Not having sufficient means 
to get through, the company stopped on 
their way and took a big job on the 
Springfield and Drayton turnpike. They 
left Kirtland on the sth or 6th of July 
and .arrived at Far West on the 2d of 
October. From Far West they went to 
Adam Ondi Ahman, where they dis- 
banded. | 

But scarcely had the company dis- 
banded when the exterminating army of 
Governor Boggs, under Generals Lucas 
and Clark, marched upon Far West to 
drive the Mormons ¢” masse out of 
Missouri. The brethren nobly took up 


arms to defend their people, as massacres. 


and extermination threatened the whole, 
from the Prophet leader down to their 
last born babe. Already, before the fall 
of Far West, had occurred the horrible 
massacre at Haun’s Mill, where men, 
women and children were actually 
butchered by the mob. During the 
dreadful scenes of the extermination of 
the Saints many were wounded and mur- 


| dered and several women were ravished 


to death. That the defenders would 
have fought heroically in defence of 
their people is certain, but they were be- 
trayed by their own commander into the 
hands of General Lucas. | 
saw,’’ says Brigham, Brother 
Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, Parley P. 
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Pratt, Lyman Wight and George W. 
Robinson delivered up by Colonel 


Hinkle to General Lucas, but expected | 


that they would have returned to the city. 


that evening or the next morning, ac- 


cording to agreement, and the pledge of 


the sacred honor of the officers that they 
should be allowed to do so, but they did 
not so return. The next morning Gen- 
eral Lucas demanded and took away the 
arms of the. militia of Caldwell County, 
assuring them that they should be pro- 


tected; but as soon as they obtained” 


possession of the arms, they commenced 
their ravages by plundering the citizens 
of their bedding, clothing, money, wear- 
ing apparel, and everything of value 
they could lay their hands upon, and 
also attempted to violate tae chastity of 


the women in the presence of their hus- 


bands and friends. The soldiers shot 
down our oxcn, cows, hogs and fowls at 
our own doors, taking part away and 
leaving the rest to rot in the street. 
They also turned their horses in our 
fields of corn.” 

At this time General Clark delivered 
his noted speech, in which he said: 
‘*You need not expect any mercy, but 
extermination, for I am determined that 
the Governor’s order shall be executed. 

‘‘As for your leaders, do not think, 
do not imagine for a moment, do not 
let it enter your minds that they will be 
delivered and restored to you again, for 
their fate is fixed, the die is cast, their 
doom is sealed. 

‘*T would advise you to scatter abroad, 
and never again organize yourselves with 
bishops, priests, etc., lest you excite the 
jealousies of the people, and subject 
yourselves to the same calamities that 
have now come upon you.” 

Judge Elias Smith was present at the 
time when that speech was delivered, 
and when fifty-seven of their brethren 
were betrayed into the hands of the 
enemy as prisoners. 

General Clark told the Mormons that 
they must not be seen as many as five 
together. ‘‘If you are,”’ said he, ‘‘ the 
citizens will be upon you and destroy 
you; but you should flee immediately 
out of the State. There is no alternative 


. for you but to flee; you need not expect 


any redress ; there is none for you. 
Elias Smith was one of those defen- 
ders of Far west, who were forced to 


— 


give up their aims, and one of the cour- 
mittee chosen to effect the removal of 
the Saints from Missouri into Illinois, 
After the exterminatipg address to them 
of General Clark, a meeting was held 
at Far West, January 26th, 1839, to de- 
vise plans for the removal. The meeting 
was called to order by Don C. Smith; 

and on motion, John Smith was unan. 
imously called to the chair, and Elias 
Smith appointed Secretary. Several 
/#@entlemen addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the removal of the Saints from 
that State; and the following committee 
were appointed to formulate the initial 
plans, namely: John Taylor, Alanson 
Ripley, Brigham Young, Theodore Tur- 
ley, Heber C. Kimball, John Smith and 
Don C. Smith. On the 29th of January, 
the brethern met according to adjourn- 
ment, when John Smith was again called 
to the chair, and Elias Smith appointed 
secretary. 

‘‘On motion of Prest. Brigham Young, 
it was resolved that we this day enter 
into a covenant to stand by and assist 
each other ‘@ the utmost of our abilities 
in removing from this State, and that we 
will never desert the poor who are wor- 
thy, till they shall be out of the reach of 
the. exterminating order of General 
Clark, acting for and in the name of the 
State. 

After an expression of sentiments by 
several who addressed the meeting on the 
propriety of taking efficient means to re- 
move the poor from the State, it was re- 
solved, that a committee of seven be ap- 
‘pointed to superintend the business of 
our removal, and to provide for those 
who have not the means of moving, till 
the work shall be completed. 

‘‘ The following were then appointed, 
viz: William Huntington, Chas. Bird, 
Alanson Ripley, Theodore Turley, Dan- 
iel Shearer, Shadrach Roundy, and Jon- 
athan H. Hale. 

‘* Resolved, That the secretary draft 
an instrument expressive of the sense of 
the covenant entered into this day, by 
those present, and that those who were 
willing to subscribe to the covenant 
should do it, that their names might be 
known, which will enable the committee 
more judiciously to carry theit business 
into effect. The instrument was accord- 
ingly drawn, and by vote of the meet- 


ing the secretary attached the names of 
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those who were willing to subscribe 
to it. 

‘¢We, whose names are hereunder 
_ written, do each for ourselves individu- 
ally hereby covenant to stand by and as- 
sist each other to the utmost of our abili- 
ties in removing from this State in com- 
pliance with the authority, of the State ; 
and do hereby acknowledge ourselves 
firmly bound to the extent of all our 
available property, to be disposed of by 
a committee who shall be appointed for 
that purpose, for providing means for 
the removing of the poor and destitute 
who shall be considered worthy, from 
this country till there shall not be one 
left who desires to remove from the State: 
with this proviso, that no individual 
shall’ be deprived of the right of the dis- 


_ posal of his own property for the above 


purpose, or of having the control of it, 
orso much of it as shall be necessary 
for the removing of his own family, and 
to be entitled to the overplus, after the 


work is effected ; and furthermore, said 


committee shall give receipts for all prop- 
erty, and an account of the expenditure 
of the same.’’ 

The committee who had been ap- 
pointed for removing the poor from 
the State of Missouri, namely: William 
Huntington, Charles Bird, Alanson Rip- 
ley, Theodore Turley, Daniel Shearer, 
Shadrach Roundy and Jonathan H. 
Hale, met in the evening of that day at 
the house of Theodore Turley, and or- 
ganized by appointing William Hunting- 
ton Chairman, Daniel Shearer Treasurer, 
and Alanson Ripley Clerk, and made 
some arrangements for carrying the busi- 
ness of removing the poor, into opera- 
tion. President Brigham Young, got 
eighty subscribers to the covenant the 
first day, aud three hundred the second 
day. | 

Thursday, 31st. Mr. Turner’s bill of 
the 16th instant, passed the Senate. I 
sent the poor brethren a hundred dollar 
bill, from jail to assist them in their dis- 
tressed situation. 


Friday, February 1st. The committee 


“‘met according to adjournment at the 
house of Theodore Turley; John Smith 
was present and acted as Chairman, and 
Elias Smith as Secretary, The meeting 
was called to order by the chairman. 

On motion, Resolved, that the cove- 
nant entered in to at the last meeting, be 


read by the secretary ; which was done 
accordingly. 

The chairman then called for the ex- 
pression of sentiments on the subject. of 
the covenant. 

‘* Resolved, That the committee be 


increased to eleven. 


‘* The following were then appointed : 


Elias Smith, Erastus Bingham, Stephen ~ 


Markham, and James Newberry. 

‘* Several of the committee addressed 
the meeting on the arduous task before 
them, and exhorted all to exert them- 
selves to relieve and assist them in the 
discharge of the duties of their office, 
to the utmost of their abilities. 


_ Elders Taylor and Youny in the most 
forcible manner addressed the assembly 
on the propriety of union in order to 
carry our resolutions into effect, and ex- 
horted the brethren to use wisdom in the 
sale of their property. 


JouN Situ, President. 
Evias SMITH, Secretary.’ 


Elias Smith was one of the last that 
left Far West. Hastily gathering up 
the remnant whose lives were again 
threatened by the mob, he started with 
them from Far West on the roth of April, 
1849, but, meeting the Twelve on the 
way, he returned with them to fulfil a 


revelation concerning a conference to be 


held at Far West on the 26th of April, 
1849, when the corner stone of the tem- 
ple was to be laid and certain men to be 
ordained to the quorum of the Twelve. 
Notwithstanding the threatenings of the 
mob this imposing ceremony was per- 
formed, and Wilford Woodruff and 


George A. Smith ordained. After taking 


part in the solemn performance Elias 
Smith journeyed with the Twelve to 
Quincy, then went to Commerce (Nau- 
voo), and returned to Quincy where a 
general conference of the Church was 
held after the escape of the Prophet 
from prison; and the committee settled 
up the affairs of the emigration of poor 
Saints from Missouri. | 
Afterthe removal into Illinois, Judge 


Smith settled at Nashville, Lee County, 


four miles from Nauvoo. In the organ- 
ization of the stake of Lee Connty, he 
was taken out of the seventies and made 
a high councillor, and subsequently was 
ordained the bishop of the stake, which 
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position he held until the stake was 
broken up, when he went to Nauvoo. 

At Nauvoo he was associated with the 
press as business manager of the Zimes 
and Seasons and the Nauvoo Neighbor, 
After the martyrdom of his cousins Joseph 


and Hyrum, he followed the leadership © 
of Brigham Young, as did also the 


Apostle George A. Smith, with his father 
John, who was now the chief patriarch 
of the Church. Thus, notwithstanding 
that Emma, first wife of the Prophet, 
with her sonsand ‘‘Mother Lucy’’ Smith, 
remained at Nauvoo with the relics of 
their martyred dead, the surviving lead- 
ers of the Smith family were with the 
Saints in their exodus, and are among 
the founders of Utah. The sons of Hy- 
rum Smith also came with the people to 
build up with them the religious fabric 


which the blood of their father and uncle 


had sanctified. - 

With his family Elias Smith took up 
the pioneer journey from Nauvoo in May, 
1846, intending to go with the body of 
. the Church to the Rocky Mountains that 
year, but the call of the Mormon bat- 
talion soon afterwards hindering this, he 
sojourned awhile in Iowaville, Van Buren 
County, Iowa, where his mother died in 
October, 1846, and his father in July, 
1848. In 1851 he emigrated to Utah, 
and soon after was elected, by the Legis- 
lature, probate judge of Salt Lake County, 


in which office he was continued up to 


1882. His terms of office have ranged 
from four years to one. In 1852 he was 
also appointed one of a Code Commission 
of three, with Albert Carrington and 
William Snow, he being chairman. 
Their duty was to present to that legisla- 
ture of pioneers, unskilled in _ legal 
science, those laws best adapted to the 
peculiar condition and character of the 
people ; and whatever may be the criti- 
- cism of the lawyers of to-day upon their 
work, undoubtedly these men acted with 
strict fidelity, and the most conscientious 
intention. 

Judge Smith has eminently filled the 
most important judicial sphere in Utah, 
the probate courts being, until the 
McKean period, practically the Courts 
of Justice for the people. Bally he is 
known in all the acts of his life, and in 
his essential character and quality of 
mind, to be.conscientious in the highest 
degree. It is not his nature to adminis- 


ter unrighteously; and in the peculiar 
case of Utah, with Gentile and Mormon 
in chronic conflict, that quality of mind 
and judgment has had ample opportunity 
to manifest itself. In this quality of jus- 
tice his peer was Daniel Spencer, who 
occupied an office in the Church analo- 
gous to that of Chief Justice of the 
State, and to whose Ecclesiastical Court, 
—the High Council,—Gentiles have in 
the early days repeatedly taken their 
cases for arbitration in preference to 
‘* going to law” either in the federal or 
probate courts. Elias Smith and Daniel 
Spencer may therefore be offered to the 
Gentile reader as the proper types of the 
judges of the Mormon Israel. 

Besides his judicial sphere, Judge 
Smith has filled other important callings. 
He was business manager of the Deseret 
News, under Dr. Richards, in the early 
rise of journalism and literature in the 
West, and was Postmaster of Salt Lake 
City from July, 1854, until the army 
came in 1858. In 1856 he became editor 
of the Deseret News, retaining the posi- 
tion until September, 1863, when he was 
succeeded by Albert Carrington ; since 
which time he has exclusively confined 
himself to his judicial duties. In 1862 
he was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, and one of the committee. 
who drafted the Constitution for the 
State. His general history is the history 
of his people. While in his private ca- 
pacity he is universally respected, in his 
public sphere he may also be said to be 
without an enemy, notwithstanding he 
has so long administered law and equity. 

Judge Elias Smith was a bachelor until 
he was forty-one years of age. He mar- 
ried Lucy Brown, a native of England, at 
Nauvoo, August 6th, 1845. She was born . 
at Biggleswade, in, Bedfordshire, January 
4th, 1820; came into the Church in 
1842, and arrived in Nauvoo, May, 1843. 
She is the mother of Elias A. Smith, the 
the present judge of Salt Lake County, 
and his father’s successor to the office. 

Our steel plate frontispiece is a most 
excellent type of an upright judge. It 
has been engraved from a portarit taken 
when he was at the age of 65—he is now 
over 80—and will show to the eye of the 
next generation what kind of a man 
Judge Elias Smith was at his ripe matur- 
ity. 
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PART. | 


In the spring of 1849, the colonies - 
which had settled these valleys of Utah, 
organized themselves into a Provisional | 
State, named Deseret. | 

During its first session, in the winter of 
1849-50 the General Assembly of the | 
State of Deseret organized -Salt Lake } 
County, Utah County, and San Pete, | 

uab and Tooele. Counties, and estab- 
ished county courts with their judges, | 


Utah County was the first that grew up 
in the South. Early in March, 1849, and 
just at the moment of the formation of | 
the Provisional State, the first colony s sent 
South of Great Salt Jake County set out | 
under John S. Higbee to ‘found! Provo | 
City. It consisted of about thirty fami: | 
lies, numbering in all about -150 souls. 
This colony, which founded Provo}, 
the germ of Utah County. Soon after- 
wards Springville;.Payson, Spanish Fork, 
American Fork, Lebi and Pleasant Grove | 
grew, constituting: Utah County, ‘which, 
next to Salt Lake County, .was the most 
rapid in growth and population. - . 

The Provo colony was organized into | 
a branch or ward; of the charch, on the 
18th of March, 1849, with John S. Hig- 
bee, President, and Isaac. Higbee and | 
Dimick Huntington his counselors; . and | 
on the 3d of April, tbe settlers ‘com- | 
menced Auilding their fort, which was | 
completed in about six weeks... 


During the first six or eight months of 
its history, Utah County grew up as a_ 
colony under ecclesiastical organization 
and administration, the settlers enacting | 
a few necessary laws by their vote at pub- . 
lic meetings. Isaac Higbee succeeded , 
his brother in the presidency of the col- 
ony; and, on the organization of the : 
county, he was by the Governor and © 
General Assembly of the Provisional | 
chief justice of Utah 


the Govérnment, 
de. also under the Territorial, until Feb. 
7th, 2852, each of the county courts 
consisted of a chief justice and two asso- 


i 


— 


resigned as one‘ of the’ 


_by the Governor and General Assembly, 


at their regular county ection. Isaac 
Higbee was the first chief justice of Utah 
County. 

President. Young i in the general epistle 
Feb. sth, ‘‘to the Saints throughout the 
earth,’’ states that during its first session 
in 1849- 50, the General Assembly of the 
State had ‘‘transacted much important 
business, such as dividing the drfferent 
settlements into Weber, Great Salt Lake, — 
Utah, Sanpete; Juab, and Tooele coun- 
ties, and establishing county courts, with 
their judges,-clerks and sheriffs, and jus- 
tices and constables in their several pre- 
cincts.’’ 

In his private jonseutl-Gavernes Young 
notes: ‘‘ The General: Assembly met on 
the sth, October, 1850, and passed a bill 
proyiding for the organization of Davis 
County, which I approved: Isaac Higbee 
es of Utah 
County court, and “I appointed Aaron 
Johnson, William. Miller and. Joshua T. 
Willis, as judges of: 
the next 


There was no election held in Utah 


| Couity. until the Spring ‘of 1851, which 


was the reason of -théa nt of the 
two associate justices: bythe Legislature 
in October, 1850, instead ‘of ‘their being 
elected by the people in August, 1850, nor 
was there any’ county court ‘held until 
March, 1851. Here we preseht-the first 
| pages of the Utah Ccunty record, made 
| by the first clerk and recorder. — 

‘March 1st, 18517.—Names of officers 
in Utah County, State of Deseret, ap- 
pointed in the fall of 1850, by the Leg- 
islature Of Deseret: Aaron Johnson, 
chief justice; William Miller, J, T, Wil- 
lis, associate justices; Isaac Higbee, | 
clerk and recorder; Alexandet Wilhtams, 
sheriff. 

By election.—Jehu Blackburn, jus- 
tice of the peace; Robert Egbert, con- 


stable. 


“Appointed by the rt. — Davia 


il 14.—An eléction was Held | 


ity of Provo for city officer 
the following persons were elected : 
Eams, mayor David 
Clark, Wm. Pace, and Harlow Redfield, 
aldermen ; ‘David: 


sfield, 
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R. Ivie, Gilberth Haws, Ross R. Rogers, 
Thomas G. Wilson and Jonathan O. 
Duke, councilors, who were sworn into 
office by me (Isaac Higbee). The mayor 
and aldermen have given bonds and se- 
curity for the faithful discharge of their 
duties. 

‘* Utah County, State of Deseret, Mar. 
3a, 1852.—County court commenced at 
oe school house in the Fort, at Provo 

ity. 

‘* State of Deseret vs. Henry Myer. 

‘Upon the affidavit of E. E. Holden, 
warrant issued for Henry Myer, February 
16th. J. W. Patrick authorized to serve 
it as sheriff ; warrant returned ; served by 


bringing Henry Myer, March 2d, by J. 


W. Patrick. 

‘‘March 3d@—Court opened; grand 
jury impaneled, sworn, etc. 
the grand jury: Peter Boice, “David 
Canfield O. Craw, Thos. Wilson, S. 
Crandall; R. R. Rodgers, Peter Cowno- 
ver, James Goff, Ellis Eams; Jas. Bean, 
G. C. Case, Wm. Wall. - 

‘*Names of the petit jury: C. P. 
Cunningham, J. Rollins, Gilbert Haws, 
Wm. Pace, David Cluff, Jabez Nowlan, 
J. R. Stoddard, Elisha Hoops, Elias H. 
Blackburn, Permeno Jackman, Miles 
Weaver, Justice Morse. | 

‘* gth.—Same jury except Thos. Ross 
in the place of Justice Morse. | 

‘*The grand jury presented the fol- 
lowing bill to the court, viz: : 

‘‘We, the undersigned grand jurors 
of Utah County, from the best testimony 
we can obtain, find Henry Myer guilty 
of stealing three. horses from near Utah 
Fort, on or about the first of February, 
1951. | 
‘¢ EamMs, Foreman. 


‘* We, the grand jury of Utah County, 
find Henr | 
saddle, belonging to Alexander Williams, 
said saddle taken on or about the rst of 

February, 1851. 


E.uis EAms, Foreman. 


“We, the e~ jury for Utah County, 
find’ Henry Myer guilty of stealing one 
watch; belonging 
Vaughn, from the house of John Lowery, 


on or about the middle of February, | 


‘*The court appointed Harlow Red- 
' field to speak on behalf of the State. 


Names of 


yer guilty of stealing one 


to the estate of Doctor | 


term of three years. 


The charges were then read yi the clerk, 
after which the court asked the prisouer 
whether he plead guilty or not guilty; 
the prisoner plead guilty to all the 
charges. | 

‘¢The court then instructed the jury. 
who soon returned with a verdict of 


guilty to all the charges. 


‘-Costs of the suit. 


State of Deseret vs. } 
Henry Myer. ~ 


‘‘ Dept. sheriff ’s fees for guarding and 
feeding prisoner seven days, handcuff 
and lock, bringing him from Sanpete ; 
two men and self five days, $35,00. 
Clerk’s fees: warrant, 50 cents; Venire. 
25 cents; swear. wit., 25 cents; swear. 


| jury, 25 cents; docketing, $1.00; judg- 


ment, 25 cents; total, $2.50. ; 


‘¢The judges appointed David Can- 
field to the office of county commissioner 
in said county. 

‘©G. C. Case then appeared before the 
court and confessed that he had broken 
the peace by striking a man by the name 
of Hirst. 

‘¢ Court adjourned until the 4th inst., 
at 9 o'clock a. m. 


‘* Tuesday, g¢th.— Court called and 
and judgment given that Henry Myer 
pay three hundred dollars and costs of 
suit, or labor on the public works for the 
And that G. C. 
Case be fined in the sum of five dollars. 

‘‘A bill found by the grand jury 
against Jehu Blackburn and Waterman 
Coffin for taking more lumber than the 
law allows them. Summons issued and 


| returned by bringing them before the 


court. Witnesses sworn and examined. 
Verdict of the a be released 
from the present charges. | 
_ 12 0’clock.—Grand jury brought in a 
bill against Charles Bodwell for trading 
articles with the Indians that are prohib- 
ited by law. | 
‘*A bill brought in by the jury 
against Jehu Blackburn, justice of the 
e, for refusing the right of trial by 
ury to E. E. Holden. Witnesses sworn 
and examined and case submitted to the 
jury, who brought in a verdict of guilty 
of denying the right of trial by jury to 
E. E. Holden. The decision of the 
judges was that the defendant did not 
designedly do wrong, but broke the law 
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orantly and that he be released from 
the charge. 

‘The court then appointed the fol- 
lowing named men 4s a grand jury to sit 
at the next term: 

Smith Humphrey, Myron Crandall, E. 
Star, Nathan Wisom, David ‘Penrod, 
oe) Radford, J. Behanon, H. Redfield, 

iram Hoops, William Pace, Gilberth 
Haws, and Elias Blackburn. Petit jurors: 
Elisha Hoops, Peter Cownover, Wm. H. 
Bishop, Stephen C. Perry, Richard Bird, 
Ira Allen, Louis Harvey, James Gyman, 
Wm. W. Smith, Thomas Ross ard Sam- 
uel Thompson. Court adjourned sine aie. 

‘< June 28th, 1851.—A special term 
held for the purpose of dividing the 
the county into precincts. 


county was divided as follows: 


‘* All that portion of the county known 
as the-corporation of Provo City shall be 
one precinct and shall hold their elec- 
tions in the school house in said city. 

‘‘ Judges of the first election James 
Rollins, Jonathan Hoops, and Elias 
Blackburn. 

‘‘ And all that part of the county north 
of the corporation of the City of Provo, 
shail be called American Fork Precinct, 
and shall hold their elections at the house 
of American Fork. 

‘‘ Judges of election: Hiram Mott, 
James Gyman and George S. Clark. 

‘*And all that portion of the county 
south of the corporation of the City of 
Provo to the south line of Spanish Fork 


survey west to the lake, shall be called — 


Springville Precinct, and shall hold their 
elections inthe school house at Spring- 
ville. Judges of election: Asachel Perry, 
Orin Craw, and Peter Boice. 

‘And all that portion of the county 
south of the Spanish Fork survey shall 
be called Payson Precinct, and shall hold 
their elections in the school house in 
Payson. Judges of election: James 
Pace, Benjamin Cross, McLennan. Court 
sine die. 

August gth, 1851.—John M. Bernhisel 


was pr to Congress of the United | 


States. Senators, Aaron Johnson, Alex- 
ander Williams; representatives, David 
ont William Miller and Levi Han- 
coc 

‘*The following named persons 
appointed and sanctioned by the 
ture of ‘the Territory of eee to the fol 
— named 


‘‘Gershum C, Case, chief justice and 


probate judge in Utah County; Joshua 


T. Willis and Duncan McArthur were 
appointed associate judges; Isaac Higbee, 
county clerk and recorder; David Can- 
field, county commissioner; Parmeno 


Jackman, sheriff; Orrin Craw, Mathew 


Caldwell, James Rollins, Jonathan 
Hoops, ‘Leonard E. Harrington and 


David Fairbanks, justices of the peace; | 


— Murdock, Cyrus Sanford, James 
angrum, William Warren, Miles 
Weaver, James Guyman, Elisha Hoops 
and Louis Harvey, constables; James 
Pace, Ira Allen, and Arza Adams, super- 
visors of roads. Dates of commissions, 
October rsth, 1851. 


The foregoing record shows the organ- 
ization, appointments, elections, changes 
of officers and business of the court in 
Utah County under the Provisional Gov- 


.ernment of the State of Deseret. 


After the organization of the Territory 
of Utah, by the organic act of Congress 
of September goth, 1850, the Legislature 
passed ‘An Act in relation to the 
Judiciary;’’ which is marked in the com- 
pilation of the printed laws of Utah 
‘Chapter By this act was created 
the regular county and probate courts, 
which conferred on the probate courts 
not only probate jurisdiction but also 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. By this 
act the county chief justice, with his two 
associate justices, were superseded by a 
probate judge and three slated, 


In February, 1852, another act was 
by which the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory elected probate j 
of all the counties at that time in exist- 
ence; Preston Thomas was elected 


pro- 
| bate judge of Utah County. The fol- 


lowing comprises the opening pages of 


the county records under the Territorial © . 


regime, which will present and preserve 


the first business in the of 


the county. 


‘* Organisation of Utah County Court 
in the Territory of Utah, Uiah 
Monday, April 19, A. D. 1852. 


6 Court met, to- 


notice, in Provo City in the surveyor’s 


office. Present, Hon. Preston Thomas 


pointed clerk) 


Alfred bell and james McLellan who had 
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been appointed selectmen. Lucius N. 
Scovil was sworn in open court. 


‘¢ The court ordered bonds drafted for 


selectmen, which was immediately done. 


‘Court adjourned for one hour. 


‘‘ Met pursuant to adjournment. Pres- 
ent as before. The clerk then adminis- 
tered the following oath to Dominicus 
Carter, Alfred Bell and James McLellan : 

-**You do each of you solemnly and 
sincerely swear that you will support the 


Constitution of the United States and of. 


this Territory, and perform all of the 
duties required by law as selectmen of 
Utah County according to the best of 
your knowledge and ability. 

‘«It is hereby ordered that George W. 
Bean receive the office of assessor and 
collector and enter immediately upon the 
duties thereof. Whereupon he came for- 


ward and gave bonds and was duly 


qualified. 
‘*It is hereby ordered by this court 


that a tax of one half per cent. be levied 


for county purposes; also that a tax of 
one-fourth per cent. be levied on all tax- 
able property for road purposes. /— 


Tt is hereby ordered by this court 
that the collector shall be allowed to take 
wheat at one dollar fifty cents per bushel 


for county and road taxes (or stock. ) 

“It is hereby ordered by this court 
that the county be divided into road dis- 
tricts, commencing at the northwest part 
of the county. 

‘‘It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 1, beginning at the Hot Springs 
and from thence east to: the base line of 
the mountain in Utah Valley; from 


thence to Utah Lake on the eastern 


boundary line of the City of Lehi; from 
thence westerly along the shore of said 
lake and on the west by the River Jordan 
to the place of beginning. And it is 
further ordered that Daniel Callitt be the 
supervisor of said district. 

‘¢It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 2, bounded west by Road 
District No. 1, northeast by the base of 
the mountain, east by the base line of 


the American Fork Ward, and south by 


the lake: And-it is further ordered that 
Hiram Mott be the supervisor of said 
district. 


‘¢ It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 3, north and east by the base 


of the mountain, south by the corpor- 
ation line of the City of Provo, west by. 


the lake; and that William Stephens be 
supervisor. 

‘¢Tt is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 4, bounded on the north by 


Road District No. 3, east of the base of 


the mountain, so far south as to strike 


.Centre Street, on the north side of the 


public square, extending to the lake And 
it is further ordered that Wm. M. Wall 
be supervisor. 


‘« It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 5 shall include all lands in the 
corporation of the City of Provo south 
ef Road District No. 4. And it is fur- 
ther ordered that Robert Thomas be 
supervisor. 


‘It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 6° shall include all of the 
Springville survey: And it is further 
ordered that Ira Allen be supervisor. 


**It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 7 shall commence at the south 
line of Springville survey and extend 
east to the base of the mountain, and 
along the base thereof until it reaches a 
street on the north side of the.Big 
Mounds, said street running east and 
west; and on the west by the lake around 
to S. W. corner of Springville survey. 
And it is further ordered that James 
McFate be supervisor of said district. 


‘“‘It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 8 is bounded on the north by 
Road District No. 7, extending west and 
south to include the whole of Peetneet 
survey. And it is further ordered that 
Breed Searles be supervisor of said dis- 
trict. 

“‘It is hereby ordered that Road Dis- 
trict No. 8 bounded east by the moun- 
tain south by the south line of the county, 
west by the mountain and Lehi; and it is 
further ordered that James S. Holman be 
supervisor. 

‘*It is further ordered that School Dis- 
trict No. 1 commencing at the north- 
west corner of said county, including the © 
settlement on Dry Creek in Lehi. 


‘¢It is further ordered that School Dis- 


trict No. 2 shall include the settlement 


on the border of the lake known as Lott 


settlement. 


‘¢ It is further ordered that School Dis- 


trict No. 3 shall include Mountainville 
entire, known as the upper Dry Creek 
settlement, 


“Tt is hereby ordered that School Dis- 
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trict No. 4 
American Fork ward. 

‘*It is hereby ordered that District No. 
5 shall include the whole of Pleasant 


Grove ward, extending south to Provo 


corporation. 

‘*Tt it hereby ordered that School Dis- 
trict No. 6, commencing at the mouth of 
_ Provo Canyon from thence west to the 
Territorial Road, thence southerly along 
said road to a parallel line east and west 


with Smith’s saw mill to the base of the | 


mountain, from thence to the place of be- 


ginning. 
Tt is hereby ordered that School Dis- | 


trict No. 7 shall include the land west of 
the Territorial Road to the Lake, north 
to the corporation line and south to the 
Provo River. 


‘¢It is hereby ordered that School Dis- 


trict No. 8 ‘shall include, that section of 
land on the south-east side of Provo 
River which belongs to the Second Mu- 
nicipal Ward of the City of Provo. 

‘© It is hereby ordered that School Dis- 
trict No. 9 shall include all of the land 
that belongs- to the Fourth Municipal 
Ward of the City of Provo, not included 
in the Sixth Ward. 


‘It is hereby ordered that School Dis- | 


trict No. 1o shall include the whole of 
the Second Municipal Ward of said City 
of Provo, 


Tt is hereby ordered that School Dis-. 
trict No. 11 include the whole ot the 


municipal ward of the City of Provo. 

‘¢ It 1s further ordered that School Dis- 
trict No. 12 shall include the whole of 
the Springville survey. 

‘* It is further ordered that School Dis- 
trict No. 13 shall include the Spanish 
Fork survey, as specified in Road Dis- 
trict No. 7. 

‘It is hereby ordered that School Dis- 
trict No. 14 shall include Peetneet Survey 
as specified in Road District No. 8. 

‘* It is hereby ordered that School Dis- 
trict No. 15 shall include all of the land 
in the Summit Creek survey, as specified 
in Road District No. 9. 

‘* It is hereby edad that the follow- 


ing persons be and hereby are appointed 
examiners of common schools for this | 
county, viz: John Banks, Alexander | 


Norton, Joseph Kelley. 


ing persons be appointed judges of elec- 
tions in the ‘decent: school: districts 


shall include the whole of 


throughout the county, leaving out the | 


City of Provo and those to be appointed 
by the city council. 
School District No, 1, David Evans, 
Charles Evans and -Thomas Greene. 
School District No. 2, John Lott, John 
Murdock and Isaac S. Keen. 
School District No. 3, Isaac Houstin, 
William Wadsworth and Morris Phelps. 
School District No. 4, Leonard E. 


Harrington, James Guyman and pend 


Adams. 
School District No. 10, William Miller, 


_ Aaron Johnson, and Myron N. Crandall. 


School District No. 13, William Pace, 
John Berry and Lorin Roundy. : 

School District No. 15, Benjamin F. 
Johnson, James S. Holman, and——— 
Ellsworth. 

It is hereby ordered that Saturday, the 
15th day of May, said election shall be 
held throughout the county, and due re- 


turn thereof made to our cuurt, 


And it is further ordered that the 
clerk issue orders for said election, and 
orders to the different road supervisors 
throughout the county.. 

The court adjourned until the last 
Monday in May, to meet at 10 o'clock 


a. m. 
Lucius N. ScoviL, Clerk. 
PrEsTON Tuomas, Judge. 


‘March term continued : 


Monday, May 31st, A. D. 1852. Court 
met pursuant to adjournment. Present, 
Hon. Preston Thomas, selectman ; Do- 
minicus Carter, Alfred Bell, James Mc- 
Lellan ; Lucius N. Scovil, clerk; Absa- 
lom P. Dowdle, sheriff. 

‘« The court opened by prayer by Hon. 
P. Thomas; the clerk, read the minutes 
of the former meeting, which were ap- 
proved and signed. 

Tt is hereby urdered that Edson 


Whipple nil the office of county treas- 


urer. 
‘It is hereby ordered that William M. 
Wall receive the appointment: of prose- 


cuting attorney, and the. clerk was in- 
structed to make his bonds, which was 
duly executed, and he sworn into office 


and received his credentials. 


‘¢The next business before the court 
| was to divide the county into precincts: 
‘* It is hereby ordered that the follow- | 


“It is hereby ordered that Precinct 


_No. 1 shall include the northwest corner 
_of the county as specified in Road District 
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No. (with the of 
ville. 

The place of holding elections shall be 
at the school house in the City of Lehi. 
Judges of elections: Abraham Losee, 
Daniel C. Thomas, Jehial McConnel. 

It is hereby ordered that Precinct No. 
2, bounded as follows, viz: commencing 
at the southeast corner of the City of 
Lehi, thence due north to the county 
line, including all of the settlements 
east of that, and north of the north cor- 
poration line of the City of Provo, the 
place for holding elections shall be at the 
school house in the American Fork Ward. 
Judges of election: Duncan McArthur, 
Arza Adams, Isaac Houstin. 

‘‘It is hereby ordered that Precinct 
No. 3 Shall include the whole corpora- 
tion of the City of Provo and the place 
for holding elections shall be at the pub- 
lic school house, in said.city. Judges of 
election, Edson Whipple, David Cluff, 
Sen., and Alfred 8. Haddon. 

“Tt is hereby ordered that Precinct 
No. 4 shall include the whole of Spring- 
ville surve The place for holding 
elections all be in the public school 
- house in said precinct. Judges of elec- 
tion: Asaachel Perry, Thomas Guyman, 
Sen., Noah Packard. 

is hereby ordered that Precinct 
No. 5 shall include the Spanish Fork 
survey (as specified in Road District No. 
7); the place place for holding elections 
shall be at the house of James McFate, 
Sen. Judges of election, Stephen Mark- 
ham, James McFate, William Pace.’’ 

Bills for the business of the court were 
presented and allowed, after which the 
court adjourned sixe die: 

The foregoing records, given verbatum, 
as made by the two first county clerks 
show the entire business of the court and 
the organization and officers of the 
county, both under the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the State of Deseret and the 
Territorial government up to date, May 
grst, A. D. 1851. 

On Monday, December 27th, 1852, an 
extra session of the court was held. 
- Hon. Isaac Higbee had now succeeded 
Hon. Preston as probate judge, 
and the selectmen were Dominicus Car- 
ter, James McLellan, Henson Walker, 
clerk, Lucius N. Scovil; Sheriff, J. T. 


Willis. The principal business of this | 


session was in answering petitions for 


grants by numerous citizens of the 
county—grants consistent to be made to 
the founders of the young settlements 
and necessary to the development of the 
county and its various enterprises. 
Having given a record of the organiza- 


tion of the county both under the Pro- 


visional Government of the State of Des- 


eret and the Territory of Utah we shall 


simply note the capital points of the 
court records from 1853 to 1885. 

The County Court opened in 1853, 
Feb. sth, with an extra session, Isaac 
Higbee being again Probate Judge. Its 
business consisted in answering petitions 
of a number of persons for various grants 
in the county relative to al sites, can- 
yons, timber, etc. 

At the regular session in March a 
county road from Provo City to Battle 
Creek settlement was ordered to be sur- 
veyed and located ; also a county road 
from Springville to ’ Payson via the Up- 
per settlement. 

At an extra session in May a grant was 
made for the organization of Summit 
Precinct No. 7 (now Santaquin) and in 
July, Mountainville Precinct No. 8 was 
organized ; and in Feb. 1854, a county 
road to Mountainville was granted. aa 

In May, 1854, it was ordered: by the 
court that the American Fork Precinct 
should be divided into two precincts, the 
new precinct to be called Pleasant Grove. 
Cedar Fort Precinct was organized, 

In March, 1855, Mountainville Pre- 
cinct was changed to sy, aed City Pre- 
cinct. 

In June the Petetneet survey was 
changed to the name of ee. Fork 
survey. 

At a special session on petition from 
citizens of Lehi and Lake City (the lat- 
ter now extinct) the court arranged for 
the building of a good wagon read into 
American Fork Canyon. 

In March, 1856, the court adjourned 
till March, 1857, in consequence of In- 


dian difficulties. This incident of a year’s 


adjournment shows how thoroughly the 
business and activities of the southern 
settlements were deran or suspended 
in the early times by Indian difficulties. 
The troubles, however, subsided and the 
regular terms of the court were held in 
June, September and December. __ 
The business of the courts in the years 


1857 and 1858, was greatly interrupted by 
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the Buchanan expedition and the ‘‘ Move 
South ” of all the people from the North- 
ern settlements, and in 1859, all the ju- 
dicial as well as the general interest of 
the county centered in Cradlebaugh’s 
court. 


PART II. 


From the time of the desertion of 
their districts by Associate Justices Drum- 
mond and Stiles, in the spring of 1857, 
_ Chief Justice Kinney having also gone to 
the States, there was no U. S. District 
Court held in Utah till.the latter part of 
1858, and the spring of 1859. 

In Great Salt Lake City, in November 
1859, Judge Sinclair in the Third District 
sought to neutralize Prest. Buchanan’s 
pardon by urging in his charge to the 
grand jury the prosecution of the lead- 
ing men of the Territory for treason, 
polygamy and other offenses; but U. S. 
District Attorney Wilson would not pre- 
sent tu the grand jury bills of indictment 
for treason, pleading that the commis- 
sioners had presented the pardon and the 
people had accepted it, and that - the 
Governor had proclaimed that peace was 
restored to the Territory. In fine the 
object of Chief Justice Eckles and his 
associates was tq revive the action of war 
with Johnston’s army in occupation of 
the Territory. This was principally illus- 
trated in Judge Cradlebaugh’s court held 
in Provo, during the session of which ten 
companies of soldiers occupied positions 
commanding the city and surrounded the 
On Tuesday, 8th of March, 1859, a 
special term of the Second Judicial Dis- 
trict Court was held at Provo City with 
Associate Justice John Cradlebaugh pre- 
siding. Hon. Alexander Wilson was U. 
S. Prosecuting Attorney. The court ap 
pointed Lucius N. Scovil clerk. U. 
Marshal Peter Dotson, by his deputy A. 
D. Brookie, returned the venire for a 
grand jury with the following panel an- 


_ Richard Sessions, William Meeks, Joho 
Riggs, Abraham Cownover, George W. 
Bean, John W. Turner, Marshall C. Ki 

man, Martin H. Peck, Lorenzo Johnsen, 
Noah T. Gayman, William J. Earl, Lewis 
C. Zabriskie; James Pace, Isaac Morley, 
John R. Murdock, Jesse McCauslin, John 
Sessions, A. P. Dowdwell, James Smith, 


Sup 


pl 
| 


Wm. A. Follet, John Harvey and Philan- 
der Colton. | 
The court appointed John Riggs fore- 
and = gave its one to 
grand jury. ec » which was pu 
lished fall News, was 
one of the most extraordinary ever list- 
ened to by a grand jury. It was at once 
the judge’s own narrative of crimes and 
offenses which he alleged had been com- 
mitted during the ‘‘ Utah War,’’ when 
society was thrown out of civil rule and 
under martial law, and alsoan arraignment 


of the people of Utah County especially, 


including the grand jury themselves. 
As a striking illustration of the charac- 
ter of his charges may be given. the con- 
clusion of one of Judge Cradlebrugh’s 
addresses to the grand jury during his in- 
tercourse with them. He said: 

‘‘ Until I commenced the examination 
of the testimony in this case, I always 
supposed that I lived in a land of civil 
and religious liberty, in which we were 
secured by the Constitution of our coun- 
try the right to remove at pleasure from 
one portion of our domain to another, 
and also that we enjoy the privilege of 
worshiping God according to the dic- 
tates of our own conscience. But I re- 
gret to say, that the evidence in this case 
clearly proves that, so far as Utah is con- 
cerned I have been mistaken in such 
position. Men are murdered here: 
coolly, deliberately, premeditatedly mur- 
dered—their murder is deliberated and 
determined upon by the church council- 
meetings, and that, too, for no other 
reason than they had apostatized from 
your church, and were striving to leave 
the Territory. 

‘‘ You are the toals, the dupes, the in- 
struments of a tyrannical church despot- 
ism. The heads of your church order 
and direct you. Your are taught to obey — 
their orders and commit these horrid 
murders. Deprived of your liberty you 
have lost your manhood, and become 
willing instruments of bad men. 

‘I say to you it will be my earnest 


effort, while with you, to knock off 
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or a grand jury of honest, innocent men. 
The foreguing names of the grand jurors 
will show whether or not they were 
a class of men deserving to be addressed 
as ‘* murderers,’’ ‘‘dupes,’’ and ‘‘ willing 
instruments’’ of crime. As for old Dr. 
John Riggs the foreman of that grand 
jury, he is one of the most inoffensive, 
sympathetic, and honest men in the 
world. His professional life has been 
greatly that of a medical minister and 
nurse to the poor citizens of Utah 
County, his services often being given to 
the poor, out of the pure benevolence of 
his heart. He is still living and is uni- 
versally respected. Abraham Cownover 
is one of the present city council of 
Provo, an honest man who possesses the 
respect and confidence of the people of 
the county. George W. Bean was for 
years probate judge of Utah County, 
after having served as county assessor 
and collector, and who has since held 
the position of probate judge for a num- 
ber of years in Sevier County. Martin 
H. Peck was for years Territorial sealer 
of weights and measures; he recently 


died, universally respected. Isaac Mort- 


ley was one of the chief Patriarchs-.of the 
Mormon people. James Pace was the 
founder of Payson City, a man of ster- 
ling independence of character. John R. 
Murdock is now president of Beaver 
County, or Stake, and for many years 
was a member of the Council of the 
Utah Legislature, and in the earlier times 
one of the most famous of the carriers of 
mails between Salt Lake and the Missouri 
River, and a great captain of the emigra- 

tion. John Turner is our same Sheriff 
Turner, one of the most noted officers of 
the law in the West. He has followed 
criminals into other States and Territories 
and rendered service to other officers 
und detectives, so much that he is recog- 
nized by them as one of their class with 
more than a local name. It was to such 
a class of men that Judge Cradlebaugh 
delivered his infamous charges and ad- 
dresses. 

Previous to opening his court, Cradle- 
haugh made a requisition on General 
Johnston for troops, alleging that he 
dared not open court without the protec- 
tion of the army, and further, there be- 
ing no jail the court needed the soldiers 
to serve asa guard over the prisoners. — 
The rumor of this requisition for troops 


to invade their city greatly excited not 


only the’ people ot Provo and Utah 
County, but the entire Territory, for it 
foreshadowed the almost certain prospect 
of a conflict between the Utah militia 
and Johnston’s army. General Johnston, 
who was chaffing under what he consid- 
ered as the betrayal of himself and army 
by Buchanan’s pardon and Governor 
Cumming’s proclamation of peace, as 
may be seen in his biography by his son, 
granted the troops, aiming, it is believed, 
to re-open the war with Utah, as designed 
in the expedition which he commanded, 
and to which he had been assigned by his 
friends in the government to forward him 
to the commander-in-chiefship of the U. 
S. armies. The war with Utah was at 
first so popular that a victorious General — 
Johnston quickly brought to the front 
would have been the most popular mili- 
tary chieftain in the nation, and a fitting 
successor to the veteran Winfield Scott. — 
The troops marched into the city of 
Provo in March, 1859, in fine military . 
style with flying ‘colors. One company 
pitched their tents around the court 
house, which was then the ‘‘ old Semin- 
ary,’’ while five or six other companies | 
pitched their tents upon the north side 
of the Provo River, about a mile from 
from the city, affording. to the company 
camped around the court house easy 
communication with the main body of 
troops. 
_ The anxiety and excitement of the 
people of Provo reached an intense de- — 
gree when they saw the soldiers march- — 
ing thus upon their city, invading it by 
their presence, with their main camp 
within cannon shot range of the city, for — 
these were the very soldiers who at the 
onset of the Utah Expedition were ex- 
pected, not only by all America but also 
Europe, to be the instruments of annihil- 
ating the whole Mormon community, so 
far as their being an organized part of 
the American nation. The city council — 
met and passed a resolution requesting 
the withdrawal of the soldiers until suf- 
ficient causes were given to require their 
presence, also protesting that the pres- 
ence of the military was an infringement 
upon the liberties of their fellow citizens. 
The mayor of Provo, Kimball Bullock, 
also personally.made the same protest to 
Judge Cradlebaugh, who insultingly 
answered him and the city council, —_ 
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he had well considered the requisition 
for troops-before he made it, and said he 
knew his business and would show ‘‘ this 
peuple’’ that the laws of the United 
States was going to be executed accord- 
ing to his example, regardless of the 
protest of the city or its request. A pe- 
tition was alsé sent to Governor Cum- 
ming, and he asked General Johnston 
to withdraw the troops, asserting that the 
court had no authority to call for the aid 
of the military, except through him. 
The judges, however, interpreted General 
ohnston’s mstructions from the War 
partment adversely to the statement of 
the Governor, and the troops were con- 
tinued at Provo. On the 27th of March 
(1859), the Governor issued a proclama- 
tion protesting against the continuance 
of the troops at Provo, taking open 
ground against the action of the military 


The New York Hera/d, in a letter of 
date May 25th, 1956, gave to the country 
a graphic picture of affairs in Utah at 
that moment from our ‘‘Salt Lake cor- 
respondent,”” Writing on the infamous 
mal-administration of justice by Judge 
Cramietenee at Provo, the correspondent 
said : 


‘* Major told me yesterday that 
_ General Johnston was resolved to carry 
out his orders, and he affirms that they 
are to use the military on the requisition 
of the judges, and not on the requisition 
of the Governor only. I have just 
learned that soo soldiers were on the 
march .to Sanpete settlement to arrest 
persons there whom the judges are seek- 

ing after. The judicial-military-inquisi- 
torial farce played at Provo satisfies 
everybody that it is not violated justice 
that seeks redress, but the madness of 
men drunken with whisky and vengeance, 
that seek satiety in blood. There is not 
an official in any settlement outside this 
city but what expects to be handled as 
were those at Pfovo ; and the only safety 
they have from judicial vengeance—not 
personal, but vengeance against the com- 
munity—is ‘in flight to the mountains. 
‘In the south, where the weather has been 
excellent for eafly agricultural operations 
this‘spring, ‘the fields have been: left un- 
cultivated, and the seed that’ should be 
_ fructifying in the soil is still lying in ‘the 

barn, the end of which must be famine; 

8 


i 


i 


ment due for any crime ‘or misdemeanor 


for unless the Governer has power to re- 
strain the judges from calling the military. 
to act as a posse comitatus, no man of 
any influence will trust himself at home. 
We fear no judge of the: United Statesi 
The Supreme Judge of all we fear, and in 
His fear we live,’ and earthly tribunals 
have no terror for us: but the insolence 
of men like Cradlebaugh and Sincla 
and the despotism of their military aids 
drive. the iron to our souls. ‘The very 
latest news now in circulation in the city 
is that the judges have hired the Indians | 
to scour the mountains in search of the 
persons that the marshal and military 
have been unable to discover at home: 
What next? Shall a prite be offered the 
red men of the forest for the scalps of 
our citizens? Oh, my God! what shall 
we be driven to? My heart sickens at 
the outméges to which we have been sub- ; if 
jected, and I dread the future. Nothing a 
shall be done on our part ‘to hasten hos- 
tilities; but if it is impossible .to avoid: 


them, the responsibility is theirs, ——.. 

‘« Governor Cumming has no disposi- 
tion, nor has this community any, to | ig 
screen any man or men from the»punish> 


they may be accused of; but he will not 
suffer military terrorism to reign in the 
Territory over which he is Governor, and 
we are, to a man, ready to sustain him. 
We appeal to the American nation, and 
ask any man whose soul is not absorbed 
with the acquisition of perishable pelf 
only, what can we do more than we have 
done to preserve péace? and what course~ 
is open to us but to defend our rights as 
citizens of the Union?” 


Happily at this juncture an official 
letter from Washington decided that the i 
military could only be used as a fosse on a. a 
call from the governor. ‘This communi-. | 
cation from the U. S. Attorney-General. et 
is a valuable historical review of ‘Utah > 
affairs at that juncture, by the U. S. 


‘‘ ATTOREY-GENERAL'S OrFfice, 
sMay 27, '1859. 
‘* GENTLEMEN—The: President has re- - 
ceived your joint letter‘on the subject of 
the military force with which the ‘court 
for the Second District of Utah was at- 
ended during the term recently held at 
Provo City. He has carefully considered» 
it, as- well as all other advices relating to~- <2 
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the same affair; and he has directed me 
give you his answer. 
Phe condition of things in Utah 
’ made’ it: extremely desirable that the 
_ judges appointed for that Territory should 
confine, themselves strictly within their 
own Official sphere. The Government 
had a-district attorney, who was charged 
with the duties of a public accuser, and 
a marshal, who was responsible for the 
arrest. and safe-keeping of criminals. For 
the judges there was nothing left except 
to hear patiently the causes brought be- 
fore them, and to determine them impar- 
tially according te the evidence adduced 
on both sides. It did not seem either 
right or nec to instruct you that 
these were to be the limits of your inter- 
ference with the public affairs of the Ter- 
ritory; for the Executive never dictates 
to the Judicial department. The Presi- 
dent is responsible only for the appoint- 
ment of proper men: You were selected 
from a very large number of other per- 
sons who were willing to be Shisthead-on 
the same service, and the choice was 
grounded solely on your high character 
for learning, sound judgment, and integ- 
rity. It was natural, therefore, that the 
President should: look upon the proceed- 
ings at Provo with a sincere desire to find 
you in all things blameless. 


*<TIt seems that on the 6th of March 
last, Judge Cradlebaugh announced 


the commanding: officer of the military 
forces ‘that on the 8th day of the same 
month:;he would begin a term of the 
District Court at Provo, and required a 
military guard for certain prisoners, to 
the number of six or eight, who were 
then in custody, and would be triable at 
Provo. The requisition mentions it as 
a probable fact that ‘a large band of or- 
ganized thieves* would be arrested ; but 
the troops were asked for without refer- 
ence to them. Promptly responding to 
‘this call the commanding-general sent 
up acompany of oe who encamped 
.at the Court House, and soon afterwards 
ten more companies made their appear- 
ance.in sight, and remained there during 
the. whole ‘term; of thecourt. In the 
meantime, the Governor of the Territory, 
hearing of: this military demonstation 
upon a town previously suppused to be 
altogether peaceful, appeared on. the 
ground, made -iaquiries, and, seeing no 
necessity for the troops, but believing, 


of troops from one: part 


on the contrary, that their presence was 
calculated to-do harm, he requested them 
to be removed. The request was wholly 
disregarded. 

‘© The Governor is the supreme Execu- 
tive of the Territory. He is responsible 
for the public peace. From the general 
law of the land, the nature of his office, 
and the instructions he received from 
the State Department, it ought to have 
been understood that he alone had power | 
to issue a requisition for the movement 
of the Terri- 
tory to another,—that hep alone could 
put the military forces of the Union and — 
the people of the Territory into relations 
of general hostility with one another. 
The instructions given to the Command- 
ing-General by the War Department are 
to the same effect. In that paper a 
‘ requisition’ is not spoken of as a thing 
which anybody except the Governor can 
make. It is true thet in one clause the 
General is told that if the Governor, the 
judges, or the marshal shall find it neces. 
sary to summon directly a part of the 
troops to aid either .in the, performance 
of his duty, he (the General) is to see the 
summons promptly obeyed. This was 
manifestly intended to furnish the means 
of repelling an opposition which might 
be too strong for the civil Aosse, and too 
sudden to admit of a formal requisition 
by the Governor upon the military com. 
mander. An officer finds himself resisted 
in the discharge of hisiduty, and he calls 
to his aid first the citizens, and, if they 
are not sufficient; the soldiers... This 
would be directly summoning a part. of 
the troops. <A direct summons and a 
requisttion are not convertible terms. 
The former signifies a mere verbal call 
upon either civilians or military men. for 
force enough to put down a present op- 
position to a certain. officer. in the per- 
formance of a particular. duty; and the 
call is always to be - by: the officer 
who is himself opposed upon those per- 
sons. who are with- their own hands to 
furnish the aid. A_ requisition, on. the 
other hand, is a solemn demand in writ- 
ing made by the supreme: civil. magistrate 
upon the -commander-in-chief of the mil- 
itary forces for the whole or part of the 
atmy to-be used in a specified service. 
In a Territory like Utah the person who 
exercises: this last-mentioned power can 


make war and peace when he pleases, 
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- and death for thousands. Surely it was 
not intended to clothe each one of the 
_ Judges, as well as the marshal and al! his 
deputies, with this tremendous authority. 
Especially does this construction seem 
erroneous when we reflect that these dif- 
ferent officers might make requisitions 


conflicting with one another, and all of 


them crossing the path of the Governor. 

Besides, the matter which 
Judge Cradlebau so requisition bases it- 
self was one which the Judge had 
no sort of official connection. It was the 
duty of the marshal to see that the pris- 
oners were safely kept and forthcoming 
at the proper time. For aught that ap- 
pears, the marshal wanted no troops to 
- aid him, and had no desire to see him- 
self displaced by a regiment of soldiers. 
He made no complaint of weakness, and 
uttered no call for assistance. Under 
such circsmstances it was a mistake of 
joa ge to interfere with the business 
at 


‘¢ But, assuming the legal right of thé 
judge to put the marshal’s business into 
the hands of the army without the mar- 
shal’s concurrence, and granting also 
that this might be done by means of a 
requisition, was there in this case any oc- 
casion for the exercise of such power? 
When we consider how essentially peace- 
able is the whole spirit of our judicial 


_ system, and how exclusively it aims to 


operate by moral force, or at most by the 
arm of civil power, it can hardly be de- 


nied that ‘the appointment of military 


troops about the courts should be avoided 
as long as possible. Jnter arma silent 
leges, says the maxim; and the converse 
of it ought to be equally true, that inter 
_ leges silent arma. ‘The President has not 
found, either on the face of the requisi- 
tion or in any other paper received by 
him, a statement of specific facts strong 
enuugh to make the presence of the 
troops seem necessary. Such necessity 
ought to have been perfectly plain before 
the measure was resorted to. © 

**Tt is very probable that the Mormon 
inhabitants of Utah ‘have: been guilty 


‘crimes for which they deserve the 


severest punishment. It is not intended 
by the Government to let" 
against’ whom the as can 

produced. With that view, the district 
attorney has been instructed to use Saal 


and holds in his hands the issues of life | 


ibl ili ce in 
of class and of all: 


his duty is not performed wi sstiéions 
energy, your statefnent to that effect will 
receive the prompt attention of the 
President. 

‘Tt is very Wkely that pablic opinion 
in the Territory is frequently opposed to 
the conviction of parties who’ deserve 
punishment. It may be that extensive 
conspiracies are formed there to defeat 
justice. These are subjects upon which 
we, at this distance, can affirm of on 
nothin But, supposing your 10n 
upon tein to be correct, every fnhabi: 
tant of Utah must still be roceeded 

inst in a regular, legal, and constitu- 
tional way. At all events, the usual and 
established modes of dealing with public 
offenders must be exhausted before we 
adopt any others. 


‘*On the whole, the President i is very 


decidedly of opinion— 


That the Governor of the Terri- 


tory alone has power to issue a requisition 
upon the commanding: general for the 
whole or part of the army: 

‘¢2. That there was no apparent oc- 
casion for the presence of the troops at 


| Provo: 


‘¢3. That if a rescue of the ners 
in.custody had been attempted, it was the 
duty of the marshal, and not of the 
judge, to summon the force which anighe 
be necessary to prevent it: 

‘4. That the troops ought not to 
have been sent to Provo without the con- 
currence of the Governor, nor kept there 
against his remonstrance : 

‘‘5. That the di of these 
principles and rules of action has been in 
many ways extremely unfortunate. 

am, very respectfully, yours, 
J.-S. BLACK. 


“Hon. J. Cradleba C. z. 
Sinclair, Associate Supreme 
ike the foregoing “a $0. 

ished as Atto Jeremiah 
lack, given: ‘direction of the 


President of the United States, was too 


authoritative and potent to be ‘set aside. 


to jus: 
tice. We have the fullest confidence in 
| officer. 
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of the leaders of the Mormon Church, 
the judges resolved that they would close | 
their coorts and give society into the 
hands of the numerous desperadoes with 
which the Territory now abounded. In 
discharging the grand jury, Judge Cradle- 
baugh uttered one of the most remark- 
able passages to be found in the whole 
history of criminal jurtepradence 


“If it is expected, " he said, ‘that 


this court is to be used by this com-. 


munity as a means of protecting it 
against the peccadilloes of Gentiles and 
Indians, unless this community will 
. punish its own murderers, such expecta- 
tions will not be realized. It will be 


_used for no such purpose. When the |} 


people shall come to their reason and 
manifest a disposition to punish their 
own high offenders, it will then be time 
to enforce the law also for their protec- 
tion, If this court cannot bring you to 


a proper sense of your duty, s¢ can at 


least turn the savages held in custody 
loose upon you."’ 


Accordingly Judge Cradlebaugh dis- 
missed the prisoners and adjourned his 
court without day.’’ He also made 
the following entry in the court record : 


«This court has sought diligently and 
faithfully to do its duty to administer the 
laws of the United States and of this 


Territory. It could not have any other | 
object. But at every turn it has had to | 


encounter difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. Men high in authority in the Mor- 
mon Church, as well as men holding civil 


authority under the Territorial govern- 


ment, seem to have conspired to obstruct 
the course of: public justice and to 
cripple the earnest efforts of the court. 
_ ‘“*The whole community presents a 
united and organized opposition to the 
proper administration of justice, every 


ployed to cover up and conceal crimes 
by Mormons, 
been prevented by threats of violence 


from obeying the summons of this court, | 


others that. have. testified have been 
driven. to seek, protection .of United 
trogps stationed se it 
is proper to say are on the requi- 
sition of the- ay and for whose. pres- 
ence. the -.court. is. res lee The | 


absolute necessity of these troops 


the court. 


Witnesses have | 


here has been fully demonstrated by all 
that has transpired during the session of 
To crown all, the grand jury, 
sworn to perform a high public duty, has 
lent itself as a willing instrument to this 
organized opposition to the laws of the 
country and refused to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

‘‘A most willing inclination has been 
manifested to prosecute Indians and 
other persons, not Mormons, for their 
offences; while Mormon murderers and 
thieves are allowed to go unpunished. 

‘‘ This court determined, as its action 
manifests—that it will not be used by 
this community for its protection alone, 
but that it will do justice to all, or it will 
do nothing. 

‘‘ Not being able to do this the court 
adjourns without day. 


_*{Signed.] Jno. CRADLEBAUGH, 
Associate Justice Supreme Court, 


x-Officio Judge 2d Jud. Dist. sie 


It may be observed as a capital mark 
in the judicial history of this Territory 


that the great controversy between the 


Uuited States and Territorial officers of 
thet cour was first made in Cradlebaugh's _ 


court during the session in review. 


At the opening of the court the Hon. 
Seth M. Blair appeared and stated that 
he held a commission in his hand as 
Attorney-Generel for this Territory, and 
presented it-to the court. 

: The court ruled that, there should be 


but one officer before the grand jury: 


‘‘The United States,’”’ he said, ‘* have 
appointed a Prosecuting Attorney for the 
Territory and if two persons are allowed 
to go before the grand jury it might 
bring on a collision, hence I would not 
deem it practicable to allow more than 
one to appear befcre the grand jury.”’ 
The Territerial Attorney-General then 


| Fequested the court to allow his.commis- 
art and: every expedient have been em- | 


sion to be spread upon the record. The 
court gave permission and it was done 
accordingly. The commission was signed 
by A. Cumming, Governor, and. was 
dated second day of March, 1859. 

‘At the opening of the business, 
sath, Mr. Hosea Stout presented ‘Mr. 


/ John Kay's commission as. Territorial 


marshal,. which was permitted by the 
court to be spread upo ntherecord. 
Mr. Seth M. Blair — 


lowing notice: 
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— 


‘‘ Territory of Utah, 
Utah County. 
‘‘SECOND JUDICIAL DISTRICT COURT. 
Hon John Cradlebaugh, presiding. 
‘*Now comes S. M. Blair, Attorney- 
General for said Territory, and moves 
that he be permitted to appear before the 
jury to frame indictments and prosecute 
all offences arising under the laws of the 
Territory of Utah in said District Court. 
S. M. Brarr.” 


The cuurt seecnaeneily denied the ap- 
plication. 

It will be thus seen that the grave 
question of the jurisdiction between the 
United States and Territorial prosecuting 
officers and marshals, a question which 
led to the passage of the Poland Bill, 
June, 1874, was first raised and contested 
at Provo in Judge Cradlebaugh’s court. 


PART III. 


Returning to the county business after 
the suspension of the U. S. District 
Court at Provo by Judge Cradlebaugh, 
we cull the notes of county history to 
1885. 

In 1860 the county court laid off the 
City of Provo in school districts. 

‘At the regular term in March, 1861, a 
committee of selectmen met with the 
city council and resolved to build a court 
house and jail in Provo City, to be 
erected on the northeast corner of the 
block upon which John Taylor's grist 
mill was situated, Bids were made and 
accepted and the ‘‘old Court House’”’ 
was accordingly erected. 

In December, 1871, the court directed 
the clerk to invite sealed proposals for 
furnishing material and erecting a new 
court house worthy of the county, the 


old court house having been used for | 


every public purpose. 
In March, 1876, the county negotiated 


with Superintendent A. O. Smoot to sell 


the old Court House, which was finished | 


in the fall of 2872, and county lot ad- 
joining to the Provo Woolen Factory. 
The sale was effected and the county 
purchased the lots on the public square 


Se cost of $2,700.00, for the 


of the building. It was ordered by. the | 
court that fifteen thousand dollars be ap- 
Pregnant: by the county to be expended 


in the erection of this court house, which 
was finished in the fall of 1872. __ 
_ The Utah County Court House is situ- 
ated on the northeast corner of the 
block, surrounded by lawns with tastily 
laid out walks, bordered with choice 


Two sparkling fountains adorn the front 
lawns. It is the best court house build- 
ing in the Territory, being built of brick 
on a basement of strong rock masonry. 
The building fronts north and consists 
of two eighteen feet stories, and covered 
with sheet iron roofing. It is lighted by 
twenty-seven windows, twelve feet in 
height, besides several other smaller win- 
dows. 
- The front door opens into a wide hall, 
from which doors open into the county 
and city offices, council chamber, in 
which the probate and county courts are 
also held. The police station, alder- 
man’s court room, offices of the county 


| and city assessors and collectors, sur- 


- veyors and recorders are also on the first 
floor. The hall contains a flight of stairs 
covered with metal plate, leading to the 
large well finished hall occupied by the 
First Judicial District Court, with dis- 
trict clerk’s and county attorney’ S office 
and two jury rooms. 

The building is nicely painted and well 
furnished throughout. The portion of 
the district court room enclosed by rail- 
ing and set off for ‘‘ His Honor,”’ j Jey 
witnesses, clerks, lawyers and 
richly carpeted and seated. 

The auditorium is also furnished with 
the latest improved seats, window shades 
and chandeliers. 

The council chamber and a number 
of offices are furnished with carpets, 
chairs, chandeliers of the best and latest 
style, while the walls are adorned with 
elaborate maps, Photographs, 
and pictures. 

There are five safes. in the building. 


| The one in the recorder’s office is one of 


the largest in the Territory. The county 
records, abstracts, and law libraries. are 


HORE, 


From this date the items. of general 
history of the county. will .be found ia 
the histories of the various. settlements, 

published. in volume. of the: Maga- 


flower bearing shrebbery and shadetrees. 


zine, and in the miscellaneous notes of 
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‘<It is hereby ordered that the followt 
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again a 


In 1862 J 
“In 1864 | 

again a pointed, bat havin 
by the Legislature. pi 
| was appointed 

. Howard Coray succeeded Mc- 
Donald, and he was succeeded by Elijah 
F. Sheets. In 1872 Jamés 
was appointed assessor and’ collector. 
He was succeeded ‘by Harvey H. Ciuff 
in 1875. In 3876 
and collector was made Regd 
Legislature and H. HL 
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an undertaking, as the aetieey as well 
as the building had. to be obtained from 
the mountain timber and hewn _ into 
shape. Iron, which in moder mill ma- 
chinery, isa main feature, was difficult to 
obtain by the early settlers, they having 
to use old wagon tire and scraps to work 
up for gudgeons and other parts where 
iron was indispensable. A few years 


later C. B. Hancock built another grist 


mill at the southern limits of town, which 
has changed owners a number of times, 
and was purchased in the year 1880 by | 
the Payson Co-operative Institution, who 


‘hada first class merchant mill built on 


the site, partly on the modern reduction 
principle of milling, and commenced 


operations in September, 1881, and is in 


successful operation under the charge 
of James Finlayson. 

he first one referred to was purchased 
by Orrawell Simons, about the year 1860, 
who also rebuilt and improved it three 
years ago, and is still doing a. good busi- 
ness in milling. 


SAW MILLS4 


The manufacture of lumber and shingles 
has been extensively engaged in, Pardon 
Webb building the first saw mill in Pay- 


‘son Canyon about the year 1854, followed 


by Charles and Amasa Burr a few years 
later building another, also one built at 
Salem (then Pond Town) by George 
Curtis, Wm. C. McLellan and. others, 
who did a flourishing: business for many 
years. 

In later years, Senewrell Simons and 
others were largely engaged in the man- 
ufacture of lumber in Santaquin Canyon; 
also Walter H. Huish, Joseph S. Jones, 
Page and Wimmer with others have in- 
troduced steam saw mills, and are now 
doing a large business in this line at the 
head of Payson. Canyon. . Millions of 
feet of the lumber have been sold to the 
citizens and miners of Tintic. 

A co-operative company has owned 
and ted successfully one of the saw 
mills in Payson Canyon since the year 
1872, showing: that co-operation was a 
prominent feature of the times in our 


Territory. 


The shingle business was also early in- 
troduced, andin 1858, Elmer & McInelly 
placed on the mar et first class shaved 
shingles, and. later the names of C. B. 
Hancock, Phillip Ballard, H. G. . Boyle, 


James Betts, Parley Gregg and others 
have largely engaged in the manufacture 
of sawed and cut shingles, great num- 
bers having been shipped to different 
parts of the Territory, including Salt 
City. 


+ TANNERIES AND BOOT AND SHOE 
FACTORIES. 


In the early history. of Payson the tan- 
ning of hides was quite a business, three 
establishments were operated for many 
_years, but. now a matter of the past, one 
‘owned by Tousick and Simons, and 
another by J.S. Page, the last by John 
.Diem. Most of the leather being manu- 
factured into boots and shoes within the 
city, at the shops of. Cyprian Marsh, 
Geo. W. Hancock, James Butler, and in 
later years.at the shop of. William Clay- 
son, who still continues the business, but 
has now to import his leather, and em- 
ploys a number of hands; ‘in the same 
line Mr. Cheverall has — business for 
a few years.. 


MECHANISM. 


As aiready referred to, a nail factory 
-and machine shop was built and operated 
by David Sabin and others, and about 
the year 1861, Walter H. Huish and 
Warren Tenney commenced operating a 
machine shop and making spinning 
wheels, and in the spring of 1862, James 
‘Finlayson joined them and framed and 
put together the first plaining mill oper- 
‘ated in the Territory, for W. H. Huish, 
he having brought the shafting, pulleys 
and cutter heads with ox teams across 
‘the plains from St. Louis with him. 
Tenney and Finlayson then commericed 
the cabinet business and. general building 
and carpenter work for about two years, 
when ‘the latter purchased Tenney’s in- 
terest in the business and continued un- 
til the year 1880. -W. H. Huish having 
previously withdrawn and purchased the — 
Sabin Machine Shop, where he still con- 
tinues, having enlarged the building 
and added improved machinery, em- 
ploying a number of -hands in the 
cabinet and other branches of: carpenter- 
ing and machine work; so that the. in- 
dustries have kept pace with the growth — 
of the population. As many:other first | 
class mechanics of all trades have settled 
from time to time within the city, in- 
cluding F. Shurthiff with his steam 
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saw and planing mill; George Pickering | 


having been the prominent mason and 
bricklayer; Samuel Worsencroft, tinner ; 
| Edward ‘Reid and John Perrson, tailors ; 
J. S. Provstgaard, watch maker; John 
Betts and John Powell, painters; J. C. 
Withers & Co., harness makers. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The farming land cultivated by the 
first settlers, is of good quality and ranks 
with the best land of Utah Territory; it 
has grown continuous crops from that 
early day to the present, producing as 
high as sixty bushels of wheat to the acre; 
it is likewise adapted to the growth of 
potatoes, the quality ot which cannot be 
questioned; all of her crops, adapted to 
Utah, are likewise grown to perfection, 
_and as a consequence it is held at a high 
figure—but such was not always thé case 
—as one of the first settlers sold forty 
acres of the best land, and immediately 
contiguous to the settlement, fora musket, 
showing very forcibly that protection of 
life was the great item in those early 
days. 

‘The meadow land lies north of the 
old farming field, and immediately ad- 
joining it, and is a natural meadow, 
springs of ice cold water occurring at in- 
tervals through it, which made it very 
valuable to the citizens, but of late years 
it has.decreased in value. 

The stock range was surpassed by none 
in the Territory, the nutritious bunch 
grass flourishing in perfection on all sides 
of the settlement, but like the aborigine, 
it disappears beforethe march of civili- 
zation, and another plant has taken its 
place. | 

The cultivation of lucerne on the dry 
arid benches, both for hay and seed, has 
been practically demonstrated by quite a 
number of our citizens, among the num- 
ber Freeman E. Tanner and’ G. S. 
McBeth; the latter named has likewise 
proved that rye can be grown profitably 
under like conditions, Another enter- 
prise in. which a number of: our citizens 
engaged in was the construction of the 
Salem Irrigation Canal, made to conduct 
a portion of the Spanish Fork River to 
the land between there and Payson, a 
distance of seven miles; it was a great 
undertaking for men of limited means, 
and great energy was shown by those en- 
gaged in its construction. The first 


committee were Geo. Curtis, Lyman 


Curtis, Wm. C. McLellan, and Edward 
Stevens. The land thus brought into 
cultivation has been quite an acquisition 
to the wealth of our city, and reflects 
credit on its projectors. 

A water company was” incorporated 
under the laws of our Territory, by the 
owners of said canal, in the year-186s5, 
and at the present time Barry Wride of 
our city is president, and Andress Eng- 
berg of Salem is secretary. = 


BEE CULTURE, 
George Garner brought the first bees 


to Payson from Southern California, and 
a few of our citizens purchased stands of 


bees from him. They not giving proper — 


attention to that industry it was not re- 
numerative, many swarms escaped to the 
mountains, and years after if was a source 


of pleasure as well as profit to hunt the 


bee trees. | | 
To-day quite a number are engaged in 
this industry, the scientific modes of the 
day are practiced, and in some years 
a great amount of honey is produced and 
is mainly due to the sweet clover plant, 
which is par excellence the honey plant 
of this region. 
A bee association was organized in 
January, 1882, who hold occasional 
meetings to discuss bee and kindred 
topics, the present officers of which are 
Parley Grigg, president; Thomas E. 
Daniels, secretary, and John Done, as 
treasurer. 
HORTICULTURE. 


_ Nature having placed in man a desire 
for the fruits of the earth, the first citi- 
zens of Payson soon turned their atten- 
tion in this direction. act 
Breede Searle sowed the seed of the 
apple, and his son J. C. Searle planted 
the pit of the Pottawattamie plum. David 
Fairbanks raised the first peaches, But 
this branch of horticulture was discour- 
aging at first, as the trees all winter-killed, 
but in time perseverance brought good 
results, and to-day Payson is noted for the 
quantity of apples it has for exportation, 
and in some years quite a revenue is de- 
rived from the sale of dried apricots, 
plums and peaches. | 


EDUCATION. 


The small colony who located 
| in 1850 soon felt somewhat interested in 
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the education of their children. We find. 
written on an old record book an account 
dated December 31st, 1850, of the elec- 
tion of, three school trustees, and in 
April, 1851, a log school house was built 
and a school started after that date. 
Some time after an adobe school house 
was built, of some pretentions, consider- 
ing the circumstances of the people at 
the time, and in the year 1856 John T. 
Hardy had charge of a school in this 
house; in 1858 a person by the name of 
Strickland had charge, succeeded by C. 
W. Wandall in 1859-60. H. G. Boyle 
and I. M. Coombs taught in succession 
afterwards. Some time in 1864 a com- 
pany of the leading men were organized, 
articles of agreement drawn up, shares 
taken, and a good substanttal adobe 
* school house erected and furnished in the 
year 1865, on the site now occupied by 
the Central school 
was purchased from that company in 
1880 by the school district. ‘There was 
a commendable enterprise worthy of 
notice, viz: the .erection of private 
school houses, one by H. Nebeker and 
one by James Reese, which were used for 


public purposes for a number of years, 


and a numbér of our citizens claim that 
they received their education in these 
houses. J. T. Hardy and Wm. Reid 
may be mentioned among the persons 
employed as teachers at that period. 

In 1865 the present district was organ- 
ized. January 15th, 1866, at a meeting 
called for the purpose, trustees were 
elected, and on the 22d, at a meeting the 
citizens assessed themselves three per 
cent. on their taxable property for school 
buildings, and directed the trustees to 
locate the site for school houses. At 
this time the interest in educational 
matters rg. to loom up with the 
growth of the place and the increase of 
the population, to that extent that the 
people voted to build a house in each 
_ quarter of the town, and they did not 


cease their exertions until the object was | 


at the close of 1875. There 
were four school houses, 26 x 40 feet, 
built, furnished and running at that date. 
It is due to mention the name of T. B. 
Lewis as a teacher in Payson, who was 
— in the years 1871~2, who de- 
voted his fine talent not only in educa- 
tional matters but also in the 
of literary societies. : 


use; that. property 


During the winter of 1873-4 a fine set 
of Andrew’s patent school desks was 
purchased'and placed in the City Hall, 
at an expense of $400, for the purpose ot 
starting a high school ; J. L. Townsend 
was engaged as principle; good success 
and a better discipline followed, which 
was noticed in the conduct of the 
students. The grading of the schools 
was soon introduced and continued to 
the present, the advantage of which is 
apparent to all observers. By the grading 
system the labor to the teacher is much 
lighter and the results are much greater. 

In the beginning of 1877 the people 
were called together in mass meeting to 
take into consideration the matter of 
levying and collecting a tax for the pay- 
ment of teachers; this was the most ani- 
mated and stirring time ever realized in 
this place; there was a lively discussion 
and the measure was opposed by some of 
the wealthiest portion of the community. 
At the close of a lengthy debate, the vote 
was put and a large majority voted in 
favor of free schools, and assessed a tax 
on themselves for the payment of teachers, 
who were engaged and paid a monthly 
salary; this plan of running schools was 
continued for seven years with consider- 
able satisfaction, and would probably — 
have continued for. a longer period had 
it not been considered necessary to make 
an assessment to the extent of the law, 
namely, two per cent., for the erection of 
a central house of suitable dimensions 
for graded schools. 

In the month of January, 1883, a mass 
meeting was called. to.consider this mat- 
ter, the result of which was that nine 
-persons—mechanics and leading citizens 
—were chosen as a committee to settle on 
a plan of a house suitable to meet the 
increasing wants of the people. J. L. 
-Townsend was appointed architect, who 
§ made a draft and specifications as directed 
and bids were put in for furnishing ma- 
terials and putting up the house. The work 
progressed so far as to be roofed in dur- 
ing the year. The following year, 1884, a 
mass meeting was again called and two 
per cent. voted to continue the labor 
| on the house, two large rooms of which 
are finished and seated with the Victor — 
Patent Lock Desks, and were opened for 
schools on the fifth of January, 1885, ac- 
commodating 160 students, under the 


development. 


| direction of Professor A. C. Smyth and 
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C. W. Wright, the latter having been a 
regular teacher in this district for up- 
wards of fourteen years being evidence 


of having given a goodly degree of satis- 


faction. 


this year. Two large rooms, with sliding 
doors for partition, by means of which 
they can be made one large lecture room 
for the use of students, public exami- 
natiuns, etc., also class rooms, teachers’ 
offices, and cloak room; there are four 
entrances and two large stairways for 
quick exit. The general feeling that pre- 
vails.among the citizens is that education 
has been first and foremost, and provisions 
according to the circumstances have been 
made with the growth and development 
of the inhabitants. 


School census from 1872 to 1884: 


Number from four to sixteen years: 1872, total 
504; 18738, total 556. Number from six to eighteen 
years: 1875, total 443; 1877, total 448; 1879, total 


506; 1880, total 5¥3; 1881, total 606; 1882, total 


609; 1883, total 592; 1884, total 641. 


Names of School Trustees elected from 
January 22d, A. D. 1866, to June, 
1884. 


-1866.—James Finlayson, Love- 


lass and Ason Sheffield. 
1868.—James Finlayson, John Love- 
lass and Jos. S. Tanner. 
1872.—James Finlayson, Barry Wride 
and Thomas H. Wilson. | 
1874.—Barry Wride, Thomas H, Wil- 
son and John P. Wimmer. 


1876.-—Barry Wride, J. P. Wimmer 


and Charles Brewerton. J. P. Wimmer 
and C. Brewerton resigned, and J. S. 
Taylor and T. E. Daniels elected in 
1876. 


1878.—Barry Wride, J. S. Taylor and | 


J. L. Townsend. | 

1880.—Barry Wride for one year, J: 
_L. Townsend for two years, and J.8 
Taylor for three years. 

1881.—Barry Wride was re-elected for 
three years. 

2oth.—J. L. Townsend re- 
signed, C. Brewerton appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 
1882.—Charles Brewerton was elected 
for the term of t ee years. 

1883.—Jesse S. Taylor was re-elected 
for the term of three years. 

1884.—Barry Wride was s re-elected for 

the term of three years, sits 


LITERATURE. 
There have been several ettorts made, 


with more or less success, from time w | 


time in literary societies, under different 


It is proposed to finish the upper story } names, one of which was entitled The 


Philomatheon Society, which was startea 


in October, 1871. ere were drafted a 
_code of by-laws for the regulation of the 


institution, An organization was effected, 

consisting of president and two assistants, 
secretary and treasurer, editors, male and 
female, who published a weekly paper, 
also a critic and janitor; a lecturer was 


‘appointed weekly; were 


mitted on payment of a quarter of a 
dollar. There was a very animated 
time in connection with this organiza- 
tion, the officers being changed from 
time to time, the efforts of lecturer, 
editor and declaimers being criticised, 
making matters lively and interesting, 
and a very creditable effort was made by 
many of those appointed to the various 
offices from time to time; the contribu- 


tions and correspondence to the paper 


were very creditable, showing a com- 

endable effort to develop the talent of 
those thus engaged. 

This organization continued for six 
years, at which time a similiar organiza- 
tion was effected by the young men and 


ladies of Payson, called the Mutual Im- 


provement Society. This organization 
has flourished in two branches, male and 
female, and is in successful running con- 
dition to the present time, holding their 
weekly meetings separately, and jointly 
once a month. ° 

library of 200 volumes, with a librarian, 

circulating the books anOnG: the members 


| — 


THEATRICAL. 


The first theatrical performance given 
in Payson, was as early as 1856, in which 
Joseph Barker, the Salt Lake City 
smith, was the leading spirit, he he uhing 


the role of Luke the Laborer, in he 
drama of that name. It was rehearsed — 


at intervals for three months and finally 


played in the upper room of Franklin © 
Stewart’s house to a delighted audience, 


The scenery was cotton cloth without 


paint. 
From that time to the present there 


| has always been a number of aspirants 


to Thespian fame, and in 1858, the cellar 


This society owns a 
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of the tithing office was fitted up for a 
theatre, and on a stage erected in that 
year, was played creditably ‘‘Speed the 
Plow,’’ with the following cast: 


Sir Philip Blandford ...... R, E. Collet 
e Wn, C. McLellan 
Sir ‘Abel Harrison Pearce 
Farmer Ashfield ....... J Barker 
Dame Ashfield. ....... Mrs, C. Webb 
Lady Handy. .. . Mrs. L. W. Wightman 
Miss Blandford. .... . Mrs. we McLellan 


The price of admission was twenty five 
cents, taken in the products of the 
country, and if the story of paying a big 


squash for admission, and taking a little 


one in exchange be not correct, 3 almost 
amounted to t that j in principle. 

From that day there has been repre- 
sentations of the drama yearly by differ- 
ent companies, and three halls, viz: the 
Union, Independence, and Hancock’s, 
have been used for this purpose. 

The latest venture in this line is the 
Payson Opera House, built by a company 
organized May 2oth, 1882, with the fol- 
lowing officers: president, John J. 
McClellan ; vice P be esident, John Betts; 
directors, James Memmott, Solomon 
Hancock, Samuel W. McClellan ; secre- 
tary, Samuel Worsencroft ; treasurer, 
George W. Hancock. 

The size of the house)is fifty by eighty- 
five feet, height to square twenty-five 


feet; it is built of brick on the outside, — 


lined with adobe, the walls being two 
feet thick. It is furnished with 507 
latest improved opera chairs, a beautiful 


drop curtian, and some very good 


scenery. At the present it is not a pay- 
ing institution. The cost of the building 
and adjuncts thereto was $12,000. 


CITY BUILDINGS, 


The city council, in the year 1870, 
passed a resolution to build a city hall 
according to a plan submitted by James 
Finlayson, fifty by twenty-five feet, two 
stories high (and the first brick building 
in the city); the upper floor is one room 
or hall, and suitable rooms on the first 
floor for the officers of the city, with a 
session and court room, also a cell in the 
basement for a jail ; it cost about $8,000. 

And in the year 1883 a jail of the 
modern style was built at a cost of oor 


but it is seldom required. — 


As before refersell to, a part of the 
city was entered under the town site law 
in 1870, but as a part of Section (16) 
sixteen, school lands, came within the 
corporate limits, it was not included in 
the entry, and the mayor has now entered 
240 acres of said section in behalf of 
the inhabitants thereof, as they are de- 
sirous of obtaining titles to their lots. 
Thus from a settlement of about twelve 
families in 1850, and according to their 
statement there was not room for more, 
owing to scarcity of water, the city now 
contains upwards of 2,000 inhabitants 
and plenty of water for all purposes. 


THE PAYSON PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 


This mission under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Church and under the con- 
trol of the Presbytery of Utah, was 
opened in August, 1877, by the Rev. G. 


W. Leonard of Springville, under whose 


ministerial charge it remained until 
October, 1881, when the present pastor, 


Ze Livingston Smith, was sent by the 


board (acting for the Presbytery) to take 
charge of the work. 

The design of the mission, in common 
with all other Christian missions, was the 
evangelization of the people by means of 
the preaching of the gospel and the cul- 
ture of Christian schools. The church 
and the school were the recognized 
agencies of Christianity and of a Chris- 
tian civilization, and from the first have 
gone hand in hand in the work. 

In connection, therefore, with the 
regular church work a school was opened 
in September, 1877, with Mrs. Fraser as 
teacher, which soon grew to be a prom-. 
inent factor in the mission. The hall of 
Mr. Charles Long, known as ‘‘ Indepen- 
dence Hall,’’ was secured for the use of 


the mission at the start and remained as 


its headquarters for five years, or until 


November, 1882. 


In 1878 Mrs. Fraser was succeéded by 
Miss Phoebe Wheeler, of New York, who, 
by her amiable Christian character, soon 
ingratiated herself into the affeotions of 
her pupils and their parents, and for two 
years was the teacher of one of the best 
and schools i in the ‘bounds of 


bytery 
seater; 1880, Miss Wheeler was 


by: Miss Amelia Woodruff, of 


under whose control the 


| school emained until. September, 1883, 
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with Miss Annie L. Burlin as her assistant 
during the year 1882-3, in which year 
the enrollment increased to ninety-seven 
_ pupils in the two departments. 

Miss Woodruff was succeeded by Miss 
Florence Morse, of New Jersey, Sr 
ber, 1883, whose’ failure in healt 


March, 1884, made her retirement neces- : 


sary, and she was followed by Miss 
E. D. Harthaw, of Selina, Alabama, 


who retired to her home in November, 


1884, leaving the school under the entire 
charge of Miss Burlin, the present 
teacher. During these seven years at 
least two hundred pupils have come 
under the influences of this school, for 
longer or shorter periods, and it is to be 
hoped all have received aids and impulses 
to a higher and nobler life. Such has 
been the aim and work of the school, 
_ and such its brief history. 

The Sabbath school and preaching ser- 
vices have been regularly maintained 
during all these years by the Revs. Leon- 
_ ard and Smith, with scarcely any cessation 
or intermission. 

‘ In February the present. site of the 
mission was purchased from Alexander 
Chalice, of Rock Springs, Wyoming, for 
the sum of five hundred dollars, on which 
_ there have been since erected a beautiful 
chapel, 30 x 50 feet, and parsonage of 


seven rooms, at the. aggregate cost of | 


$4,000, affording a very complete and 
comfortable permanent ‘‘ home’’ for the 
mission and the missionaries. The chapel 
was dedicated, free of debt, November 
2d, 1883, and was at once occupied 
by churc | and school. 

The parsonage was occupied by ‘the 
pastor and his family, October 24th, of 
the same year, and the remaining indebt- 
edness cancelled the following year. 
August, 1884, the Presbytery of Utah 
met at this place and organized ‘‘The 
Presbyterian Church of Payson’’ with 
nine members, and ordained David Hone 
as ruling elder for one year. 

" Thus far then the Lord has been with 


us; thus much has been accomplished by’ 


His grace and in His name. 


the past and faith in God give us hope 


of becoming i in His own time a fountain 
of religious influence that-shall- prove a 


savor of unto life to. all this-com-- 
tunity, for whose highest, material, 


1853, (under a charter 


David Crocket, 


Appointed vice Samuel Adair, resigned, 


and spiritual interests this 
“church has been planted and watered by 


. the prayers and tears and alms of God’s 


people and by the Great Head of the 
Church from on high. 
PAYSON CITY COUNCIEZ 


From the organization in April, A. D. 
granted by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 


Utah, approved January 21, A. D. 1853), 
‘to the second Monday in February, A. D. 


1884, inclusive : 
1853-4. 
Mayor—David Crocket ; Aldermen— 


Benjamin F. Stewart, John 'B. Fairbanks, 
James E. Daniels, Israel Calkins, James 
‘McLellan;' Counctlors—David Fairbanks, 


James Adair, Henry Nebeker, Elijah 
Haws, William C. McLellan, Breede 


Searle, H. Stevens, James B. ‘Brackin, 


Samuel Adair, Joseph Curtis,” rennet 
Cross,* George Wilson.* 


1855-6. 


Mayor—David Crocket; Aldermen— 
Benjamin Stewart, John B. Fairbanks, 


James McLellan, Joseph Curtis ; 


cilors—David, Fairbanks, Henry Nebe- 
ker, Ehjah Haws, Breede Searle, James. 
B. Brackin, Joseph Adair, David S. Col- 


vin, Jamés E. Daniels, Pardon Webb,‘ 


Benjamin F. Johnson. 
1857-8. 

Mayor—David Crocket; 4 idermeg— 
John B. Fairbanks, Joseph Curtis; Elijah 
Haws, John T. Hardy; Councilors—Ben- 
jamin F. Stewart, Charles B. Hancock, 
Pardon Webb, David 8. Colvin, Levi O. 
A. Colvin, H. S. Rawson, l.ycurgus Wil- 
son, John H. Moore, Daniel B. Rawson. 


1859-60. 
Mayor—John T. y; 
Jacob, John H. 
Moore, William P. Councilors— 


Benjamin F. Stewart, David 8. Colvin, — 


Davia Fairbanks, Daniel B. Rawson, 
John Loveless, Jeremiah Bingham, D. P. 
Young, A. M. a ju B. 


1868-2. 


Brackin. 


The foundations and nucleus have been, | 
gathered together for what the events of | 


vice Wm, 
(8) Appointed vice James E. Daniels, 
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% 
Warren S. Pace, Orrawell Simons; Daniel 
Stark, David Fairbanks; Councilors— 
onathan S. Page, Levi O. A. Colvin, 
illiam C. Wightman, Pardon Webb, 
Henry Zufelt, Henry G. Boyle, Henry 


Bates. 


Nebeker, David S. Colvin, Joseph W. 


1863-4. 
' Mayor—Benjamin F. Stewart; A/der- 


_men— Daniel Stark, Henry G. Boyle; 


Councilors—David S. Colvin, Henry 
Nebeker, Jonathan S. Page. | 
1865-6. 
*Mayor—Benjamin F. Stewart; Adder- 
Stark, Henry G. Boyle, 
Thomas E. Daniels; Councilors—David 


S. Colvin, Jonathan S. Page, William 


C. McLellan, John H. Moore, Amasa 
Potter. ae | 
1867-8. 
Mayor—Orrawell Simons; 4/dermen— 
Daniel Stark, Jonathan S. Page, Henry 
G. Boyle, Amasa Potter ;* Councilors— 
David S. Colvin, George S. Rust, Joseph 
S. Tanner, Christopher F. Dixon, Hiram 
Elmer. 
1869-70. 
Mayor—Orrawell Simons; Addermen— 
Jonathan S. Page, Amasa Potter, James 
Finlayson ; Councilors—David S. Colvin, 
George S. Rust, Hiram: Elmer, John P. 
Wimmer, David Lant. 
1871-2. 
Mayor—Orrawell Simons; Aldermen 
—Jonathan S. Page, James Finlayson, 
Amasa Potter; Counci/ors—John P. Wim- 
mer, David Lant, Thomas H. Wilson, 
John D. Stark, William C. McClellan. 


1873-4. 
Mayor—Orrawell Simons ; Aldermen 
—Jonathan S. Page, James Finlayson, 
Henry G. Boyle; Councilors—William 
C. McClellan, John P. Wimmer, Thomas 
H. Wilson, Barry Wride, William S. 
Tanner. 


1875-6. 


Mayor —Jonathan S. Page; Aldermen 
—James Finlayson, Wm. C. McClellan, 


(1) By act of the tive Assembly, approved 
January 16, A. D. 1862, the City Council was re- 
duced to one maypr, two Aldermen, and three 


councilors. 
(2) January 21, 1 the present City Charter 
one mayor, three alder- 
men and five councilors, 


| erton, John E. 


John P. Wimmer; Councilors—Thoma; 
H. Wilson, Barry Wride, Daniel Stark, — 
John B. Fairbanks, John J. McClellan,‘ 
George Patten. 
1877-8. 

Mayor—Jonathan S. Page; Aldermen 
—James Finlayson, Wm. C. McClellan, 
Thomas H. Wilson; Councilors—Barry 
Wride, John J. McClellan, George Pat- 
ten, Joseph S. Tanner, Henry Fair- 
banks. | 

1879-80. 

Mayor—Joseph 8. Tanner ; Aldermen 
—James Finlayson, Thomas H. Wilson, 
Barry Wride; Councilors—John J. 
McClellan, William Clayson, William S. 
Tanner, Jesse S. Taylor, Charles Brewer- 
ton. 


1881-2. 

Mayor—Joseph S. Tanner; Aldermen 
—Thomas H. Wilson,’ Barry Wride, 
Jesse S. Taylor; Coumctlors—John J. 
McClellan, William Clayson, William S. 
Tanner, Charles Brewerton, Jonathan S. 
Page. | 
1883-4. 

Mayor—James Finlayson; <Addermen 
—Henry W. Barnett, Jesse S. Taylor, 
John J. McClellan; Counctlors—Joseph 
S. Tanner, Barry Wride, Charles Brew- 

Huish, Solomon Han. 
cock. 


We have now given very full and com- 
plete historical sketches of Spanish Fork, 
Provo and Payson, and we hope in a 
future volume to be engaged for similar 
service for every city in Southern Utah. 
In the present number we are merely 
able to give a brief digest of the remain- - 
ing municipalities and precincts of Utah 
County, with some general notes of 
county history. 


SPRINGVILLE. 


As soon as the original colony which 
settled Utah County, in the years 1849-50 
had recovered from the attack of the 
Timpanogas Indians, after the famous 
Provo battle, in which not only several 
companies sent from Salt Lake County, 
but also officers of Captain Stansbury’s 
command teok part, the authorities of 


was established, auth 
(8) Appointed vice Henry G. Boyle, resigned. (4) Appointed vice John B, Fairbanks. died. 
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the Mormon people pushed forward their 
well digested plan of the early coloniza-— 
tion of the southern portion of the Ter- 


ritory. This re-inforcement of the col- 
onists, which in the fall of 1850 founded 
Springville and other settlements was 
supplied principally from the emigration 
of 1850; it sm | into Utah from Pot- 
‘tawattamie County, which the Mormons 
had established on their way to the moun- 
tains. In September of that year Aaron 
Johnson arrived in Salt Lake City, in 
command of a company from old Winter 
Quarters, and in the latter part of the 
same month he came into Utah County 
with several families to found the city 
now known as Springville. These first 
families were those of Aaron Johnson, 
Myron N. Crandall, William Miller, who 
was afterwards president of Utah County, 
John W. Deal and James Mendenhal. 
The date of the settling of Springville is 
given in the record of the city, as Octo- 
ber rst, 1850. Utah County was organ- 
ized at first under the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the State of Deseret in 1850, 
-and in June 28, 1851, at a special term 
of the county court,-with Aaron Johnson 
presiding as judge, Springville was organ- 
ized as a precinct; says the court record: 

‘‘And all that portion of the county 
- south of the corporation of the City of 
Provo to the south line of Spanish Fork 
survey west to the lake shall be called 
Springville Precinct, and shall hold their 


elections in the school house at Spring- 


ville. Judges of elections: Asachel 
Perry, Orin Craw and Peter Boice.”’ 

The first bishop of Springville was 
Aaron Johnson ; the first justice of the 
peace, Orin Craw; the first constable, 
Cyrus Sanford. The city war incorpor- 
ated in 1852. In February, 1853, the 
first municipal election was held, and G. 
D. Wood chosen mayor. His son, L. 
S. Wood, is the present mayor and he has 
held the office for nearly nineteen years. 

As a note of the educational record of 
the city it may be stated that Cyrus N. 
Sanford taught the first day school; of 
the Indian wars of Utah County, which 
have been fully narrated in former num- 
| “at it may be repeated. that the famous 


ian war of 1853 had its in 
Springville. The population 


ville to-day is nearl 


Gasetteer gives the following digest of 


the city to date: 


‘‘There are two churches, Latter 
Saints, Nephi Packard, bishop, | 
Presbyterian, Rev. Geo. Leonard, par- 


son; six schools and five schoolhouses, _ 


five district and one Presbyterian, with 
average attendance of 300. They have 
two libraries, Y Men’s Mutual Im- 
cg Association and city library. 
e societies are as follows; Young 
Men’s and Young Ladies’ Mutual Im- 
provement Associations, Relief i 
and Ancient Order of United Workmen. 
The city is pleasantly located six miles 
south of Provo, on the line of the Utah 
Central and Denver and Rio Grande 
Railways. In it are located a flouring 


mill and woolen factory. It has also a 


fine theatre, erected by the Springville 
Theatrical Company. The building is 
large and commodious, having a seat- 
ing capacity of 600, large stage and 


' good scenery. ‘The citizens are princi- 


pally engaged in farming. Mail is re- 
ceived daily from north and south.’’ 


AARON JOHNSON, FIRST JUDGE OF UTAH 


COUNTY. 
Aaron Johnson the founder and first 


bishop of Springville, may be historically — 


considered as the first representative 
name in the record of the organization 
of Utah County. It was under his ad- 
ministration as Chief Justice of Utah 


County, that the county was organized 


by the authority of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the State of Deseret. In 
October, 1850, he was appointed by 
Governor Young and the General As- 


sembly of the State of Deseret, as Chief 


Justice of Utah County at the sessions 
when the county was created. He re- 
ceived his commission as such from Gov- 
ernor Young. bilan» goes copy of it 
in our possession but in the preceding 
paper on Salt Lake County there is the 


commission of Elias Smith as Chief Jus- | 


tice of Salt Lake County, but of a later 
date. The first two names that we have 
met holding the office of Chief Justices 
are Andrew Perkins for Salt Lake County 
and Aaron Johnson for Utah County. 
Several months later than the appoint- 
ment of Aaron Johnson, George A. 
Smith who raised and led a colony into 


‘Tron County, was created Chief Justice 
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Under the Provisional Government of 
the State of Deseret these judicial 


_ divisions of the State was each equivalent 


to a judicial district over which a Chief 


: Justice presided with two Associate Jus- 


tices. William Miller, whose biographical 
sketch follows this, and J. T. Willis were 


appointed Associate Justices to Chief 


Justice Aaron Johnson. These associate 
judges were appointed by the Governor 
until the ‘‘ next election, ’’ the associates 
being the creations of the people of the 
county by election, but the Chief Justice 
was elected by the General Assembly of 
the State. It may be noted at this point 
that in October, 1850, there had been 
no county or city election held in Utah 
County; hence the appointment of As- 
sociate Justices William Miller and J. T. 
Willis at the time of the appointment 
of Aaron Johnson to the Chief Justice- 
ship of the county. | 

The first court of Utah County held 
under the Provisional Government was 
held on the rst of March, 1851, at the 
school house in the fort at Provo City, 
Aaron Johnson presiding, with William 
Miller and J. T. Willis his associates, 
present, with Isaac Higbee county clerk 
and recorder. The three judges then 
duly proceeded and organized the county 
court, and during its session the court 
tried several civil and criminal cases, 
having at work grand and petit juries. 
The first municipal election of Provo 
City occured six weeks later, April 14th. 
In fase a special term of the court was 
held and the county was divided into 


_ precincts. Thus it appears in the record © 
that under the administration of Aaron 


Johnson as Chief Justice, the civil gov- 


ernment of Utah County was started, | 
there having been previous to this simply | 


the ecclesiastical rule over the southern 


colonies. 
The first bishop of Springville and 


‘first judge of the county, thus introduced, 


we may very property present his bio- 

graphical sketch. 
Aaron Johnson was born at Haddam, 

Middlesex County, Connecticut, June 


22nd, 3806. He. was the son of Didy- 
mus 32" nson and Ruhama Stevens, His 
randfather, Stephen Johnson, came to 

necticut about the time of the revo-. 


lution and settled near where the, Judg 


was born, in Middlesex County. It is. 
the understanding of the family that the 


but sixteen y 
Methodist church and was a faithful mem- 


American ancestors. of the Johnsons 
came to America from England about 
the year 1650; and that the maternal 
side, the Stevens were also from England. 

Bishop Johnson’s childhood, like that 


‘of many of the representative men who 


have figured in American history at the 
beginning of this century, was spent in 
toil and hardship incident to making a 
living in the rocky and almost nitéde. 
tive soil of the locality where he was 
burn and resided until he was nearly 
thirty years of age. He was the sixth 
child in a family of nine. He was put 
to work at the age of six years at what- 
ever he could do about the farm. His 


| educational opportunities were very 


limited. He only went to school three 
terms before he was fourteen years of age 
and none afterwards. The hard neces- 
sities of life, in subduing the land where 
the family settled, put him early into the 
harness of work and denied him the 
privileges of school for which he had a 
decided natural inclination. At fourteen 
he was apprenticed to a Mr. Scovill, un- 
til he should attain the age of twenty-one, 
to learn the blacksmith trade. His 
master was in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment and engaged in making musket 
barrels. 
While at work for Mr. Scovil the sub- 
ject of thissketch obtained the rudiments 
of a fair education by studying diligently 
at nights, he having to work winter and 
summer in the blacksmith shop from ten 
to twelve hours per day. He learned to 
write and cipher by using a piece of 
charcoal, making his examples on the 
top of the blacksmith’s bellows and 
snatching the time between heats to work 
them out. Seeing his‘ eagerness for 
knowledge, his master, who was a very 
kind man, took quite an interest in his 
welfare and encouraged his eager desire 
for education. He commenced his real 
school days in a blacksmith shop. He 
also, when he grew older, attended even- 
ing school and a Methodist- Sunday 
school; thus he by the time he became a 
man had acquired a fair education, which 
enabled him to occupy many positions of — 
trust in his latter years. He also in his 
early manhood received a religious train- 
ing and experience, for in 1822, when 
s of age, he joined the - 


ber of that denomination for twelve years. 
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In 1827, on the 13th of Senensben, 
Aaron Johnson was joined in wedlock to 
Miss Polly Z. Kelsey of New Haven, 
Connecticutt. 

In the above year he commenced work- 
ing on his own account at his trade for 
the Government, which occupation he 
followed,for several years; but, the labor 
being very heavy, he contracted severe 
pains in his side and was compelled to 
abandon his occupation. 

About this time, April r5th, 1836, he 
heard several sermons on Mormonism, 
and being convinced of its truth he con- 
cluded to join the Church of Latter-day 
_ Saints, which he accordingly did. He 
however first wrote a letter to his Metho- 
dist friends stating that he had found 
new light and that he intended to join 
the Latter-day Saints, asking them to 
still think kindly of him, as he ever 
should of his former associates. Reso- 
lutions of respect were passed in his behalf 
_ by the Methodist Church and his name 
was withdrawn from the roll of church 
membership, but the best of feelings re- 
mained towards him. 

In November, 1836, he visited Kirt- 
land, Ohio, and here for the first time he 
saw ‘Joseph Smith. A warm friendship 
sprang up between them which continued 
to the end. He was ordained an elder 


at Kirtland in 1837, and the same year 


he moved to that place with his family. 
Kirtland, Ohio, was the first gathering 
place of the Latter-day Saints. There 
‘ Aaron Johnson bought two lots and built 
himself and family a comfortable home, 
expending upon it the sum of $2,200 in 
cash. - But he only remained in Kirk- 
land, thirteen months in consequence of 
the convulsion of apostacy which divided 
the Church towards the latter part of the 
Be 1837, which was the cause of the 

aders of the people with the faithful 
forsaking Kirtland in the winter and 
Meo of 1837-8. Several of the origi- 
nal Twelve Apostles as well as the wit- 
nesses of the of Mormon’ were in 
| rebellion agin the Prophet, ‘and meet- 
ings were held at Kirtland to depose 
Joseph and ‘Whitmer in his 
place. In ber, of 1837, the Pro- 
phet and Sidney Rigdon fled’ from: Kirt- 
land as ‘did also Brigham Young, their 
lives being in danger of the apostates 
and anti-Mormons; and in the. spri 
those who stood for the Prophet Siboed | 


| li 
think that I shall actasT h 


| him into Missouri to establish the cit 
Far West. Among those who left 


land in the spring, were Aaron Tchesok 
and his family, he having to leave his 
heme and improvements without any 


-renumeration, in consequence of his land 


having bean mortgaged before he pur- 


chased it, which fact he did not know 


until too late, and at sucha time of apos- 
tacy and bitterness among those who 
had been brethren he could not obtain 


any recompense from arbitration or 


equity. 

pie leaving Kirtland in the spring of 
1838, Aaron Johnson travelled with his 
family into Missouri, and arrived at Far 
West on the 18th of July. There he 


purchased a lot in the town and a farm 


out of town at a cost of $5,000. But 
scarcely had he settled in Missouri ere 
the exterminating order of Boggs was 
issued and mobs and militia arose and 
united to expel the Mormons from that 
State. The town of -Far West was be- 


seiged and Aaron Johnson was one 


among the defenders, and, when the town 
fell, he was also among the prisoners of 
war who gave up their arms to General 
Lucas and his soldiers and to whom Gen- 
eral Clark delivered his noted en in 
which he said: 


‘‘The order of the Governor to me 
was, that you should be exterminated, 
and not allowed to remain in the ig 
And had not your leaders been given u 
and the terms of treaty complied wit 
before this time your families would have 
been destroyed and your houses in ashes. 

‘‘ There is a discretionary power vested 
in my hands, which, considering your 
circumstances, I shall | exercise for a sea- 
son. 
clemency. I do not say that you shall 
go now, but you must not think of sta 
ing here another season, or of putting: in 
crops; for the moment you do this the 
citizens will be upon you, and if I am 
called here again in case of your non- 

iance with the treaty made, do not 
ve done now. 
You need not expect any mercy,’ but ¢x- 


termination, for I am determined that 


the Governor’ $s orders shall be executed. " 


It was under such. an exterminating 


order that Aaron Johnson was again com- 


pelled to leave his honse, farm and im- 


in the hands of the spoiler. 


You are indebted to me for this ~ 
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In the winter of 1848 9 the Mormons 
were making their escape from Missouri 
as best they could in small companies, 
and more often in single families so as 
not to provoke the hostilities of the anti- 
Mormon settlers as they journeyed into 


Illinois. Aaron Johnson arrived at: 


Quincy, Illinois, on the 14th day of 
March, and after tarrying there awhile to 
rest, as most of those pilgrims did, he 
took his family to Nauvoo, where he re- 
sided nearly eight years. At Nauvoo he 
built two brick houses, while his farm 
was on the opposite side of the Mississ- 
ippi River, which was reached by a flat 
boat 


In Nauvoo, Aaron Johnson held re- 


sponsible civil offices. On the organi- 
zation of the city of Nauvoo, he was soon 
elected justice of the peace and served 
the public in that capacity there for four 
ears. Indeed it 1s said that Aaron 
ohnson was the ‘‘first justice of the 
peace at Nauvoo.”’ Itis certain from the 
term (four years) that he must have been 
justice of the peace in that city from 
about the time of the grant of the char- 
ter of Nauvoo till its repeal by the Leg- 
islature of Illinois. He held three mili- 
tary commissions under Governor Ford. 
ring the stay of the saints in Nau- 
voo he went on a mission in the State of 
Illinois. He had been ordained to the 
office of a ‘‘ seventy” while at Far West, 
and in 1840 he was ordained a high 
councilor in Nauvoo, the then chief 
stake of Zion, and so he was one of the 
first high council of that stake, during 
that period too when the Twelve were 
all abroad, nine of them being in Eng- 
land, the building of the young city 
and the business of the Church at home, 
resting chiefly on the Prophet and the 
high council. | 


ring the last days of Nauvoo, when 


the Prophet needed by his side the truest 
and staunchest of his friendsand brethren, 
Aaron Johnson was among that number. 
It will be remembered, moreover, by 
those familiar with Mormon history, that 


_ gt that critical moment the Twelve (all 


excepting John Taylor and Willard 


Richards) with several hundred others of | 


the leading elders were away from home 
in the various States on.& semi-political 


putting the Prophet Joseph 


as a fitting person for the Presi- 


dency of the United States, while in 


| Nauvoo the night of martyrdom was so 
quickly closing over the head of the 
Church that there was no time to recall 
the absent host of elders ere the terrible © 
bereavement came. Several times Joseph 
crossed to the Iowa side of the river and 
hid from his enemies, preparing also for 
the flight of himself and a troop of his 
most trusted elders to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, leaving the body of the Church to 
follow under Brigham Young and the 
Twelve. On one of these occasions 
Aaron Johnson took Joseph and Hyrum 
over the river in his flat bottom boat al- 
ready referred to. Hunted by the blood- 
hounds of the anti-Mormon societies 
which had now spread over the State of 
Illinois, Jate one evening they called on 
Bishop Johnson to take them over the 
river, stating that it was necessary for 
them to absent themselves from Nauvoo 
for at least ashort time. It was during 
this gh that the Prophet confided to 
Aaron Johnson his design to move the 
Church to the Rocky Mountains. This 
confidence was doubtless given to prepare 
Johnson to go with him in his flight to 
the mountains that year (1844) as one of 
his body guard, Johnson being at that 
time one of his officers in the Nauvoo 
Legion. But at the last moment, when 
he was on the Iowa side, making ready 
for his flight with a pioneer troop, he was 
betrayed by the reproaches of some of 
his disciples (who said he was as the 
shepherd running away from the sheep) 
and betrayed equally by his great love, 
which caused him to lay down his life for 
his people: he returned and gave himself 
up to Governor Ford, who marched upon 
Nauvoo at the head of the militia and — 
demanded the persons of the Prophet 
and his brother Hyrum. During all 
these trials Aaron Johnson was with the | 
Prophet, and was with him at Carthage 
just previous to his martyrdom. | 

In the spring of 1846 Aaron Johnson was 
a leader in the exodus and was appointed 
president of Garden Grove, which was 
the first settlement formed on the way. 


A of the history of the exodus 
and Garden Grove will therefore be per- 
tinent in his biographical sketch. 


«Towards the end of April the camp 


came to a place the leaders named Gar- 


den Grove. Here they determined to 


form a small settlement, open farms, and 
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make a temporary gathering place for 
‘*the poor,” while the better prepared 
were to push on the way and make other 
settlements. | 


‘Qn the morning of the 27th of 
April the bugle sounded at Garden 
Grove, and all the men assembled to or- 
ganize for labor. Immediately hundreds 
of men were at work cutting trees, split- 
ting rails, making fences, cutting logs for 
houses, building bridges, digging wells, 
makiny plows and herding cattle. Quite 
a bpumber were sent into the Missouri 
settlements to exchange horses for oxen, 
. valuable feather beds and the like for 
provisions and articles most needed in 
the camp, and me remainder engaged in 
plowing and planting. Messengers were 
also dispatched to call in the bands of 
pioneers scattered over the country seek- 
ing work, with instructions to hasten 
them up to help form the new settlements 
before the season had passed ; so that, in 
a scarcely conceivable time, at Garden 
Grove and Mount Pisgah, industrious 
settlements sprang up almost as if by 
magic. ‘The main body also hurried on 
toward old Council Bluffs, under the 
president and his chief men, to locate 
winter quarters, and to send on a picked 
company of pioneers that year to the 
Rocky Mountains.’’ | 


Aaron Johnson arrived at Garden 
Grove on the 12th of May, 1846, and to 
him was given the presiding charge of 
that ‘‘ temporary stake’’ or settlement. 
He made a farm of thirty acres and 
fenced it with ‘‘ burr oak rails,’’ raised 
that season two hundred and seventy-five 
bushels of corn and one hundred bushels 
of wheat, besides a great quantity of 
vegetables. He also built two log houses, 
with corrals, etc., for himself, and helped 
to build seven others for the families of 
those who went into the Mormon Bat- 
_ When he left Nauvoo in the spring of 
1846, in a compulsory exodus, he left real 
estate which cost him over $4,000, but 
for which he only received $150. And 
now in the spring of 1847, he left Gar- 
den Grove and all his improvements 
without any compensation, but while the 
former was to the benefit of the anti- 
. Mormons, these at Garden Grove were 
_ left for the Saints who followed to occupy 
and raise substance for themselves, and 


‘ 


roth, 1850, being appointed 


to help sustain the general migration of 


the Church to the momntains. And it is 


worthy of remark here that it was by — 


such examples as that shown in the case 

of Bishop Johnson that the great exodus 

of the Mormons was accomplished. 
After leaving Garden Grove he and 


his brother Lorenzo and theif families 


journeyed to Winter Quarters, where they 
arrived on the 12th of May, 1847, about 
five weeks after the pioneer band under 
Brigham Young started for the moun- 
tains. 

At old Winter Quarters he built log 
houses for his family, made a farm of 
thirty acres, raised three ‘hundred and 
fifty bushels of corn, one hundred and 
twenty-five bushels of buckwheat, etc. 
Himself and his brother Lorenzo also 
went back to Garden Grove (an extra 
trip) to bring up some families of the 

r 


Another removal next occurred. The 
Indian agent would not allow the Mor- 


mons to remain another season at Winter 


Quarters, it being Indian territory, so 
Bishop Johnson and family moved back 


to Pottawattamie, on the east side of the 


Missouri river, fourteen miles from their 
last location, leaving all improvements to 
whom ever ha ed that way. 


On the 28th of December, 1847, 


Bishop Johnson started on horseback to 


fill a mission, traveling through the States 


of Iowa, [llinois, Indiana, Michigan and 


to Kirtland, Ohio. He returned to Pot- 
tawattamie in the spring of 1848, made 
a farm of thirty acres and left it in charge 
of his eldest son, Willis Kelséy, and 
family to tend and harvest, and started 
on the 26th of June, 1848, with his wife 
and youngest daughter, to visit the East- 
ern States and the place of his birth for 


_ the last time before making their journey 


to the Rocky Mountains. 


Returning to Pottawattamie on. the 
24th of November of the same yom, he 
Here he 

» two 


found large crops all gathered. 


remained, in Pottawattamie 

more years, acting as bishop and high 
councilor to the Stake. 

~ In the spring of 1850 he sold out his 
improvements at Kanesville for. $270, 


fitted up two wagons, two yoke of cows 


to pull one wagon and a Of horses 
for the other, fort Utah June 
captain of a 


company of 135 wagons. Here it might 
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be noticed that the trip across the State 
of Iowa from Nauvoo was made in 
wagons built by himself and_ brother 
Lorenzo, each having one, said wagons 
containing not a single scrap of iron. 

These were afterwards ironed by him- 


self and did service in transporting him-. 


self and family across the plains in 1850, 
and were used many years in Utah. 

A few days after starting from the 
frontiers the camp which Bishop John- 
son commanded was attacked by the 
cholera and many of the loved ones were 
left on the way. His first wife Polly Z., 
his second wife Sarah, and his son Willis 
K. were attacked and succumbed to this 


terrible disease within a few days of each > 


other. 
After the toils and trouble incident to 
an emigrant train, Captain Johnson ar- 


rived with his company in Salt Lake 
City, September sth, 1850, and on 


18th of the same month he with several 
families came south and founded the city 
of Springville. They immediately built 
a fort around one and one-half acres as 
a défence against Indians in which fort 
the settlers lived two years. 

The young colonies in Utah greatly 
increased in the first two or three years 
and as already noted, on the organization 
of the county by the General Assembly 
of the State of Deseret, in October, 
1850, Aaron Johnson was appointed chief 
justice of that judicial district. August 
4th, 1851, when John M. Bernhisel was 


elected to Congress to represent Utah 


Territory, Aaron Johnson was elected 
one of the ‘‘senators’’ to our Territorial 
Legislature. Alexander Williams was 
also a ‘‘senator’’ from. Utah County, 
and William Miller, David Evans and 
Levi Hancock were the representatives 


of that county. As this was at the or- | 


ganization of the Legislature, it will be 
seen that Aaron Johnson. was one of the 


original members of the ‘‘council’’ or 


‘*‘senate’’ ‘for at the first election the 
members of that branch were elected as 
‘* senators.” | 

Aaron Johnson was also a military 


man and one of the commanders of dis- | 
tricts. He took an active part in the 


early Walker war. In 1857 he. was 


elected brigadier-general of Peteetneet 


Military District, and was a princi 


officer in “furnishing men and supplies 


forthe ‘Utah War.” 


In March, 1859, Judge Cradlebaugh 
came to Provo with a regiment of soldiers, 
opened court and attempted to arrest 
some of the leading men of Utah County. 
A. F. MacDonald and H. H. Kearns | 
were arrested and thrown into prison 
without trial. Warrants were issued for 
the arrest of Bishop Aaron Johnson and 
other leading Mormons of Springville. 
Four U. S. deputies came to Springville 
to make the arrests but the Bishop was 
‘gone out for a walk,’’ it was said. 
Some days after the search his family 
were awakened by loud knocks upon the 
door-just at day break. One of his wives 
hastily dressed, descended to the door, © 
and opened it, when she was confronted 
by several U. 8. officers, who demanded 
admittance, saying they had a warrant 
for: the arrest of Bishop Aaron Johnson. 
Mrs. J. asked them to wait until the 
household were up and dressed, which 
they very politely assured her they would 
do. On looking out of the windows the 
family discovered 200 U. S. soldiers sur- 
rounding the house. In due time the 
Officers were admitted and the house was 
thoroughly searched, but no Bishop 
found. The soldiers also searched the 
town and went up the canyon six or 
eight miles to find the fugitives. The 
hunt for the Bishop is told as follows in 
Springville notes: | | 


was a cold-stormy day in March, 
snow on the ground, and as the troops 
were entering the mouth of the canyon, 
they met a herd boy and asked him if he 
had seen any fresh tracks up the canyon, — 
yes, the boy replied, plenty of them; 
So ‘off they go, while wind and snow 
beat fair upon their backs,’ After going 
several miles and seeing no signs of a 
human track, they returned; seeing the 
boy who had- given the information in 
relation to the tracks, the soldiers said 
he: had lied to them, for they had not 
seen a single human track. Well replied 
the boy, ‘I never said nuthen about 
human tracks, it was rabbit tracks I 
‘¢ That night Bishop Johnson, slightly 
disguised, was at Provo, and desiring to 
go to Salt Lake that night went to the 
mail station just after dark, and rode 
into the city on the same:coach which | 
contained Marshals Dotson..and Stone, 


} who had warrants for his arrest. All 
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through the summer and autumn of 1859, 
General Johnson and others remained in 
the mountains. For many weeks they were 
camped at the top of the mountains east of 
Springville, which locality they named 
‘Kolob.’ It was a beautiful place, a 
cool mountain stream meandered down 
the mountain side, and the spreading 
shade of the maple and oak gave them 
refreshing shade. A guard was kept up 
night and day from a point near by 
which overlooked the entire county. 
G. A. Smith said that the fact of General 
Johnson being in the mountains, had a 
tendency to keep the Government soldiers 
at Camp Floyd in check, as they thought 
that General Aaron was in the moun- 
tains with a couple of thousand men 
ready to swoop down upon the U. S. 
troops at a moment’s notice, if any hos- 
tile movement was made on their part.”’ 


In the fall-of 1850, the excitement 
having subsided, the Bishop and others 


returned to their homes, where he spent — 


the succeeding years very busily, as a 

public servant and providing for his 

numerous family. 
In 1870, Aaron Johnson resigned his 


position as bishop of Springville. 


died at that city (of which he was chief 
among its founders), May roth, 1877, in 
the severity-second year of his age. The 
county court was in session when the 
news arrived at Provo of his death, and 
in honor of his memory, the court ad- 
journed. His character and habits are 
described in the following by one who 
knew and loved him well: 


his character honesty, sobriety, 


morality and charity predominated. He. 


always kept an open house to the traveler 
and stranger—never making any charges 
for his hospitality; was ever ready to as- 


sist the poor upon their arrival into. 


the country, by furnishing seed for first 


crops, food; teams, etc. Never went to 
law to settle any difficulty; would rather 
suffer wrong than do His good- 
ness to the poor cannot be better told . 
than by relating one or two instances out 


of many. of life. 
In the spring of 1856, during the grass- 
hopper war, he ead 


last his family until July 4th, at one 


pound each ‘per day, ‘thinking by that 


time some of the early wheat about the 


an estimate of the. 
number of pounds of‘ flour necessary to 


borders in dry places would be ri 
enough to pull. All the surplus flour he 
had ‘he sold a¢ $6.00 hundred, wheo 
the current price was $24.00 per hundred, 


others selling at that price. Many is the 


poor man who will say that: Bishop John- 
son gave him his first startin Springville. 

‘* Through his generosity he lent to the 
poor thousands of dollars, much of it 
was never repaid. On New Year's day, 
in 1869, he burned up $1,000 in notes 


held by him as security for supplies he 


had lent. His reason for doing so was, 
said he, ‘They are poorer than I am 
and I am not particular about those who 
have less than I do distressing themselves 


to pay me what they owe me. I have © 
always had plenty, and always expect to 


have.’ ”’ 
‘* President Young was at one time 


talking to Bishop Johnson about. his: 


liberal habits, saying ‘ Bishop, you ought 
to be a little more careful how you lend 
your means, you have a large ~~ and 
need about all you can raise.’ ‘True,’ 
replied the Bishep, ‘ people who come to 
me for a favor it is hard to refuse them, 
and so I just accommodate them, never 
thinking whether I will ever get it 
back again or not.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
President, ‘Bishop, you are on the 
right side.’ | 

‘‘He was strictly temperate in his 
habits, abstaining from all alcoholic or 
malt liquors, neither using tea, coffee or 
tobacco; was- almost a vegetarian, not 
believing in but moderate. use of meat. 


At his death he left a numerous. family, 


which were brought up respectably, all 


being given a good common school edu- 


cation. He built two school houses 


during his residence in Springville, from ~ 


his private means, and did all in his 
power to spread knowledge and useful in- 
formation abroad among the — 


To the foregoing sketch of the life of 


Bishop Aaron Johnson we adda few mis- 
cellaneous notes : 

In 1839, when he moved to Nauvoo, 
then ‘‘Commerce,” the Bishop, his wife 
and three children were prostrated with 


the ague. He was the only one of the 


family capable of doing anything. He 


‘was not only under the necessity ot 


forming the duties of the housewife ; a 
during the intervals ‘between the chills 


he made a log house in which to shelter — 
his family. Those acquainted with the 
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histoty ef the will that 


of the church, including the Pro 

Apostles and their families, were Bern’ 
lessly | ying on that Mississippi bottom, 
upon which they afterwards built .Nau- 


. at this endothe latter part of 1839 and © 
and the beginning of 1840—the — 


voo—the ‘‘beautiful city’’—shaking — | 


fever a e, the yesult of ph 
haustion, after their expulsjon ao 
souri, and of the mallets ruing from the 
Mississippi bottoms. For many months 
had to lift his wife from 
one . to another; and it took about 
niné months before the family recovered. 


Just after his recovery the Bishop cut 


his foot nearly off at the instep; by 


timely dressing the foot was saved, but it 
ever afterwards caused a slight lameness. 


Of his labor for the’ church on the 
public works at Nauvoo, it may be noted 
that he worked on the temple, cutting 
stone, etc., at which labor he spent in 


all about two years. 


At the'time the Prophet and his 
brother Hyrum were in Carthage jail, 
Squire Johnson was subpcened to testify 
against Joseph. Before going into the 
court room, some apostate Mormons took 
him aside and told him what had been 
testified, adding that he must corroborate 


their statement, or they would kill him. 


Mr. Johnson looked them calmly in the 
eye and said, ‘‘gentlemen, I shall telt the 
truth,”’ which he did, and the former tes- 
timony was contradicted. He was after: 
wards threatened with death, but he was 
not a man to be easily intimidated. 


In looking over some of the old 
papers of the bishop, we find an item- 
ized account with cest of public works, 
done by the citizens of Spring ville 
during his administration, exclusive 


emigrating the poor, tithing, temple 


donations, etc., which makes a noble ex- 


hibit for Springville, led by the example 


of its first bishop and founder. 
In 1866 he was commission by Gover- 


nor Durkee major-general of the Second g 


Division, Utah Militia. 

On his, settlement with the General 
Tithing Office, whose agent he had 
for ten years 


been 
at Springville, the ‘institu-— 
was indebted to him $15,000, 


his marriage relations,.it may be 


note that: Bishop 
his lifetime, 


| 


William Greenwood, 
vid Dixon, William Dixon—each one ac- 


Crooks and George Crooks. The city 


the husband of ten wives, and the ein 
of fifty-six children. 


AMERICAN 


This city was also organized as a pre- 
cinct under the Provisional Government 
at the special term of Utah County 
Court, held June 28th, 1851, for, the 
purpose of dividing the county into pre- — 
cincts. The precincts organized at that 
term of the court were Provo, Spring- 
ville, Payson and American Fork. The 
record of the ae, emg division of the 
county thus describes: ‘‘And all that 


part of the county north of the corpora- 


tion of the City of Provo (Provo having 
been at this date incorporated as a city) 
shall be called American Fork Precinct, 
and shall hold their elections at the 
school house of American Fork. Judges 
of elections: Hiram Mott, James Guy- 
man and George S. Clark. " 

Quite an interesting history might be 
written of American Fork. since the 
above record was made. Indeed this 
city, through her mayor, L. E.. Harring- 
ton, who for five years was a of of: 
the Legislature from Utah County, has 
figured among the most prominent in the | 
legislative business of the Territory. 
Lorin Farr from Weber County, and L. 
E. Harrington from Utah County, long 
held the rank of two of the ablest mem- 
bers of the house. it was the member | 
from American Fork that first gave Utah 
County political prominence in the Utah 
Legislature. Of the city to-day and its 
history the Utah. Gase#leer says: 


‘¢ American Fork, situated on the line 


of the Utah Central and Denver. and.Rio 


Grande Railways, was first settled in the 
fall of 1850; was organized as a Latter- 
day Saints’ ward May. 25, 1851, with L. 
E. Harrington, bishop.. Following are 
the names of the ‘first settlers: Arza 
Adams, Stephen Chipman, N. Guyman, 
James Guyman, L. E. Harrington,-J. 8. 
ge, M. Caldwell, Hyrum ott. 

r., Israel -Mott, Stephen ott, John 

Cole, Berrit Covington, S. . Thomas, 
Captain Lorenzo Clark,. John . Mercer, 
‘Crooks, .Da- 


ied by. his family—and. ‘Thomas 
was incorporated une 4, 1853, and has 
an area of twenty-two square mii 
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Rlections. are held. biennially, on the 


second Monday in February. The citi- 
in farming and 
stocking- -raising. t two churches, 
Latter-day Saints, W. M. Bromley, 


bishop, and - -Presbyterian, Rev, T. F. 


Day, pastor five schools and three 


schoolhouses, four district and one, Pres- 
bpterita. with an average attendance of 

Entertainmepts are given in the 
City. Hall, and a theatre, erected last 
winter by "a company, There are two 
libraries, Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association and Sunda School. 
The. Societies are: Yaqung Men’s and 
Young Ladies Mutual Improvement 
Associations, Relief Society and Ancient 
Order of United Workmen. Two mails 
are received daily, one vig Utah Central 
Railway, the other via Denver Rio 
Grande 


LEHI. 


Lehi was one of the first and most im- 
portant of the cities in Southern Utah, 
and its bishop, David Evans, was one of 
the representatives to the Territorial 
Legislature at its origin, being elected 
‘August 4th, 1851. Lehi City was incor- 
‘porated February sth, 1852, which date 
shows it to be ‘one of the oldest cities in 
the whole of the southern division of our 
Territory. Provo, Lehi and Springville 
were the three first cities in Utah County, 
Payson and American Fork being a year 
later than Lehi in the date of their incor- 
poration, At the time of the building 
of the Utah Southern Railroad, Lehi rose 
to considerable ‘importance. During 
1872-3, it was the terminus of the Utah 
Southern, and ‘the road then built a large 

‘substantial station house. It is 
irty-one miles south of Sait Lake City. 
we has a population of nearly two thou- 
sand, whic are chiefi engaged in farmin 
and stock raising. For many years David 
Evans was its bishop. e served: the 
county as a member to the Legislature 
and’ also as a selectman. Its present 
is Thomas R. an enter- 
two 


-under the command of Colonel 


| 
1855, with Hanson Walker mayor ; wy, n 


_ Winters being quite old, ‘he having 
one of the members of ‘* Zion’s Camp,’’ 


of the Utah Central. 
_an area of sixteen square 


Branch was by ‘Presidents 
Brigham Young and’ Heber C. Kimbal 

when George S, Clark was a | 
bishop;. with Duncan ‘MacArthar~ and 
James Dunn hiscounsellors, © 


organized 


The settlement. wes at the ‘ofSet called 


Battle Creek, settlement, a name derived 
from a battle fought with the Indians by 


a company sent from Salt Lake City 

John 
Scott. This was the first Indian battle 
fought in the Territory at an earlier date 


than that of Provo, but in the Indian 
_ history of .the Territory 


that of Provo is 
named as the first regular battle, it being 


fought by the organized: militia under 


the State Government of Deseret, with 
Major General Wells in ‘command of the 
forces. But the name of the ‘‘ Battle 
Creek settlement ” was changed in 1854. 
Says the Utah County Court record : 


‘‘In May, 1854, it was ordered by the 


court that the American Fork Precinct 
_ (which at that time included Battle Creek 
_ settlement) should be divided into two 


precincts, the new precinct to be called 


Pleasant Grove.’’ 


The city was incorp 19, 


Brown succeeded him and Hyrum Win- 


' ters succeeded Brown. At the next 


election there is expected to be. a change 
in the municipal government, Mayor 


but few of whom remain. Bi ». John 


Brown is also a standing name of Pot 
history, he having been one of the ‘ 
_neer Band.’’ 


Pleasant Grove is situated on the line 
Tt has 


The principal ot the citizens 
is though -raising is car- 
ried of to some extent. ‘There is but 


one the Saifits, John 


Brown, bi There .are four schools 
and four schoothouses, three’ district and 
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provement Associations, and a Relief 
Society. Mai daily. | 

_ Present City Council: Mayor, Hyrum 
Winters; Aldermen, J. O. Bullock, C. 
P. Weirnick ; Councilors, J. Harvey, A. 
-G. Keetch, C. P. Latsen; Recorder, L. 
A. Wilson; Treasurer, W. H. Adams; 
Assessor and Collector, R’ orne ; 
Marshal, J.: Foutz. Elections are held 
biennially, the second Monday in Feb- 
ruary. 

ALPINE CITY 

Was first settled in'1850, by Hyrum Nel- 
son, William Wadsworth, Charles S. 
Peterson, Isaac Houston, J. W. Preston, 
Morris Phelps, James “Holmes, George 
Patten, George Pickup, John M. Wiser, 
Caleb Sherman, William Nisewangér and 
Isaac H. Vail. The settlement was at 
first known as Mountainville Precinct, 
but it was incorporated as Alpine City, 
January roth, 1855. Its first justice of 
the peace was David: McOlney and its 
first bishop, Isaac Houston. 
inhabitants number 340. The only church 
at Alpine is the Latter-day Sainte. 
Thomas J. McCullough is the present 
bishop and S. W. Brown the mayor. 
Bishop McCullough served the county as 
a selectman from 1872 to December, 
1884, when he retired and was succeeded 
by Oscar F, Hunter of American Fork. 
By his compeers T. J. McCullough is 
considered one of the ablest and most 
judicious servants Utah County ever had, 
and in his retirement from office he car- 
ried the good will and respect of the 


SANTAQUIN, | 


Was first ‘settled in 1852; but owing to 
Indian it was d in 
1853. A graphic passage of this tém- 

| rary abandonment is found in John W. 
Serr) s description of the Walker War 
in the history of Spanish Fork. Colonel 
Cownover, who had pursued the Indians 
into —— te ‘“‘ wishing to sénd a message 


to dent Young, at Salt Lake City, 


asking for his advice, appointed Clark | | 
Roberts, of Provo, ad Berry as; 
messengers to convey to the President the | 
information désired. The messengers | 


left Manti at 4 p.m. on July 23d, arriv- | 


Its present 


ing at Santaquin about ro a. m. the fol- 
lowing day. They found the inhabitants 
for safety, had all moved to Payson, 
and the town in the possession of the In- 
dians. While riding along through the 
streets, with no thought of the Indians 
being in full possession of the town, they — 
were fired on by twetity-one Indians, 
from a house in which they were con- 
cealed. Clark Robetts was shot through 
the right shoulder and J, W. Betry. in 
the left wrist.’’ In 1856, Santaquin was 
permanently settled by B. F. Johnson, A. 
Sherman, J. Holman, Isaac Morley, W. 
B. Maxwell, M.* Rowé, William God- 
dard, A. Butterfield, C. Montrose, R. 


Openshaw, Eli Openshaw, Robert Col- 


lett, Thomas Morgan, W. Head, William 
Black, ng Black, Joseph Black, John 
Matthews, W. Dowdley, George Johnson, 
James Riste, Joseph Allén, Joseph 
McFate, David LeBaron and George 
The settlement. was, at its organization 
in the county known as Summit Pre- 
cinct; but the name was afterwards 
changed. Its first bishop was James 
Holman ; first justice of the peace, Nor- 
man Taylor. ‘George Halliday is its 
present bishop. Santaquin is on the line 
of the Utah Central Railway. Popula- 
tion 780. Daily mail. 
SALEM, 
Situated a short distance northeast of 
Payson, * was first settled in 1856, by 


Royal Durfee, Truman Tryon, A. Hop- 


per, Cyrus Hillman, Jacob Killion, Jacob 
Hawes and Thomas Killion. It was 
then known as Pond Town. There is a 
Latter-day Saints’ Church, C. D. Evans, 
bishop ; a district school with an average 
attendance of sixty; a Young Men’s Mu- 
tual Improvement Association Library ; 
alsv a Primary Associafion, Relief Soci- 


sy and Young Men’s and Young Ladies’ 
Au 


tual Improvement Associations. The 
citizens are engaged in farming and 
stock-raising. Some attention is also 
paid to the cultivation of fish in the wa- 
ters near by. Mail three times a week. 


"Phe first settlers of this’ place were 


Phineas W. Cook, John Allen, Asa Big- 
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low, John Murray, Joseph Weeck, 
Henry D. Dall, Richard Johnson and 
ohn Rouse, It dates as early as 1856. 
n 1859 they moved out of their fort 
and built in city form, The soul, how- 
ever, being poor they moved, in 1860, a 
few miles further north, and in 1869. the 
resent site was located by President 
Voung, who appointed William Price 
bishop of the: place. At the begining 
Phineas W. Cooke acted as bishop, but 
he was not ordained to that office. 
- William Maxwell was the first justice of 
the peace. Two Indian hattles were 
fought in this Valley in 1853 and 1854. | 
The Population of Goshen is given at 

365. Mail three times a week. 


_ FAIRFIELD (Camp Floyd) 


Was first settled in 1855 by William 
Beardshall, Amos Fielding, James Gally, 

ames Schaw, John Oldfield, John Clegg, 
James McFate, John Carson, Wm. H. 

arson, George Carson, Washington 
Morgan, Samuel Broad- 
earth, James Barow, John Barow, Rob- 
ert Barow, and Frank Hodge. Its first 
bishop was William Cunnington. 
' January, 1856, the Indians attacked the 
fort,and killed George Carson and John 
Barow while they were herding the stock 
of the settlers. This led to the Tintic 
war. The settlers, for safety, moved to 
‘Cedar Fort, but returned in the sprin 
of 1857 and planted their crops, whic 
they left standing in the fields on the 
approach of Johnston’s army into Cedar 
Valley. During the sammer Camp Floyd 
was established south of the stone fort, 
across the creek. -Its name was after- | 
‘wards changed to Fort Crittenden. It 
is now Fairfield. * Population, 114. 


CEDAR FORT | 


‘Was settled. in 1852 b 
Alfred Bell, Clabourn 
Jeremiah Hatch, Thomas Bennett, 
Henry Parker and John Thomas, 

first bishop was Allen Weeks ; justice of 
peace Abraham C. Hodge; .constable, | 
Horace Burdick. Its present bishop is: 
week, 


|: T. Wimmer. 
fifteen families 


Allen. Weeks, 
omas,. Eli Ben- 


Its 


— 
Was settled in 1858 by James Butuc:, 


James Pace, Sina Drollinger and S. S. 


Pace. Its first bishop was B. F. John- 

son; first justice of the peace Samuel 
shaw and -first constable Don C. 

Babbett. Its population is 100. 


BENJAMIN, 


Situated about midway between Utah 
Lake and Payson, on the Utah Central 
Railway, was first settled by parties from 
Payson in 1868. Progress was slow until 
1870, when settlers came from other 
parts of the county.’ It has a population 


of about 350, and is under the same 


bishopric and has the same post office 
address as Payson. There is one church, 


Latter-day Saints, B. F. Stewart, presid- 


ing elder; one school and one school- 
house, district, with an average attend- 
ance of thirty-five. Thereare Young 
Men’s and Young Ladies’ Mutual Im- 
provement Assnctatinas, and a Relief So- 
ciety. 


THISTLE VALLEY 
Was first settled in 1862 by Dr, Wing, 


James Knight, Warren Brady, Moroni 


Turpin, Elias Cot and Benjamin Jones. 
There is no bishop, but a president, John 
T. Moore ; first justice of the peace John 
Its population consists of 
numbering 75 persons. 
George A. Hicks has been juatice of the 
peace for the last six years. Mail four 
times a week. 
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Higbee, president, and Isaac Higbee and Dimick | 


Huntington, counselors, On the 8rd of April, the | BISHOP WILLIAM MILLER. 


com 


1849, the first military organisation of the county 
was effected with Major Jefferson Hunt Faamtire'f 


H 
who was soon after succeeded by Captain Peter Cow- 
nover. During the winter of 1849-50, Indian de- 


predations began. On the 8th and 9th of February, . 
1850, the famous battle of Provo was fought between 
the settlers of Utah County and the Timpanogas . 


Indians. ‘The Indians wére commanded by Big Elk 
and ‘* Ope-Carry" or Stick on Head; the settlers 
by Captain Peter Cownover; the militia trom Salt 
Lake City by Captain George D, Grant. There 


were in the fight Robert T. Burton, Lot Smith, Wil- 


liam H. Kimball, James Ferguson and other men 
of military mark, Big Elk was killed in the battle 
and next day Big Elk’s squaw fied, and attempting to 
climb a precipice, fell and was instantly killed. ie 


was the handsomest squaw in the Ute nation. Of 


the whites one was killed, Joseph Higbee, son of 
Isaac Higbee, and about eighteen wounded. This 


band of Indians were about all ‘‘ whipped out,’ ex- | 


cept the women and children, In the summer of 
1850 the first survey at Provo was made by Surveyor 
Lemon, In the ‘of 1850, Payson, Springville 
and American Fork were founded. First white child 
born was the daughter of Miles Weaver; first male 


' children (twins) William and John Park. Robert 


F. ‘Thomas and his wife, daughter of Chauncey 


{ Turner, were the first couple married in the county. 


Abraham G. Cownover took the first wheat to mill; 
0m Blackburn built the first saw mill; John 
oop the first adobe house; John Meecham burnt 


the first lime; William Goddard made the first sad- 


dies and harness; Peter W, Cownover cradled the 
first wheat raised. The first carding machine suc- 
cessfully operated in Provo City was brought into 


the county by Shadrach Holdaway, and commenced | 


operations in the summer of 1850. It proved of 
great service to the early settlers. The first grist 
mill in Utah County was built by James Smith of 
Provo. 

In the winter 185), Spanish Fork bottom was 


settled. Palmyra was located. It was afterwards | 


broken up and united with Spanish Fork settlement. 
The Old Fort on the site of Spanish Fork City, was 
built in the fall of 1854. The first wool was carded 
at the Provo. baer wnat) October 4th, 1872. 
Provo ve Institution’’ was organized 
qonenty 5th, 1869. The First National Bank of 

vo was organized January 28th, 1882. The 
Brigham Yo Academy dates its history from 
October 16th, 1875. . 


Utah County isa great grain raising country. | 
offte 


ents make considerable revenue 
from bee culture, In Spanish Fork it has become 


quite an important and renumerative industry, The | 


honey crop of 1882 of that settlement amounted to 


forty thousand pounds. Wm. D. Roberts, one of | 
t city council of Provo, claims the honor of | 
tose first imported bees to Utah from Southern | 


The first members sent to the ture from 
Utah ity, were Aaron Johnson, Wil- 


liams, David Evans, William Miller aud Levi Han- 
cock, Bishop Aaron Johnson served the-county in 
the I egislature seventeen 


4 


ERRATA.—In our biographical sketch of Bishop 


the Latter-day Saints. 


setters omnienced Wailding their fort, which was | In the history of Utah County we miay 


most fitly embody the following bio- 
graphical sketch of the late William Mil- 
ler, Presiding Bishop of Provo, President 
of the Utah Stake of Zion, and one of 
the first Selectmen of the County, and 
its member to the Legislature at the or- 
ganization of the County. | a 
William Miller, son of Seth and Mar- 
tha Miller, was born at Avon, Livingston _ 
County, N. Y., February 8th, 1814. His 
parents were of the first settlers of New 
England. His father was born at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Sept. 30th, 1777. His 
mother at Saundersfield, Mass., February 
1st, 1784. His parents emigrated to the 
State of New York soon after their mar- 
riage and were among the early settlers 
in northern New York. Mr. Miller had 
nine brothers and sisters, who lived to 
raise families. 
The Millers were among the most 
prominent members of society, and were 
quite wealthy for those times, His father 
belonged to no religious denomination, 
but was strictly moral and honest in his 
dealings with his fellow-men. His mother 
was a Presbyterian; her husband never 
interfering in her religious practices. 


When William Miller was in his seven- — 
teenth year there was quite a religious 
wave — over their part of the county, 
and all were anxious to experience its in- 
fluence—experience a change of. heart. 
He attended the revivals, and after re- 
peated solicitations had his name put 
down on six months trial—it being the 
rule to take persons on a short trial to 
prove their ‘sincerity, before admitting 
them to membership. Just after taking 
this step he heard an Elder -preach the 
new and strange doctrines.then advocated 
by the ‘‘Mormons,” which set him to 
read the Scriptures, to ascertain for him- | 
self asto the truth. He also obtained a 
Book of Mormon and carefully read its 
contents, scarcely resting to. eat and 
drink, and found it consistent with the 


| Bible. He attended all the Latter-day — 
| ‘Saints meetings in the vicinity for a'year, — 


which resulted in his. ultimately joining 


+ 


Ti the fall of the year of his 18th birth. 


| day his father gave him $1,000 and his 


2 


| liverty ‘to commence life fcr himself. 


Some of his associates wefe, about this — 
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time, contemplating “an exploring trip 
into the wilds’ of 


cluded to accompany them, seeing a good 


ichigan. He con-' 


+ 


opening for a young man. They went to: 
Detroit, then a fur trading post, by 
water, and the remainder of the way by 


land. They were very much in love wit 


the country, and determined to make a 


location there. He returned to New 


York, and intended to go back at once- 
to Michigan, but he had loaned hismoney - 


to a merchant and could not get it until 
the following spring ; he was consequent- 
ly compelled to remain at home the ensu- 


‘ing winter, where he spent his time go-| 


ing to school. 
May 1st, 1834, he was married to 


Pheba Scott, of the town of Avon, and 


they at once commenced housekeeping 
on their own account. 

Not getting his money as early in the 
spring as desired, he turned his attention 
to farming, and during this season he 
again became interested in the doctrines 
taught by that persecuted and despised 
- sect, the Latter-day Saints. The more 
he investigated the more he was con- 


vinced of the divinity of their tenets, | 


and hearing they had established them- 
selves at Kirtland, Ohio, he determined 
to visit them, to see and hear for him- 
self On the rath day of October, 1834, 
he started for Kirtland, where he re- 
mained for some three weeks, conversing 
with the Prophet Joseph and other 


Elders, with whom he became acquainted. 
Being now fully convinced he went into 


the waters of baptism on the 28th day of 


October, 1834, and on the following 


Sunday was confirmed a member of the | 


Church by Sylvester Smith. He started 
home next day rejoicing in the truth of 
the gospel. .The next Sabbath he at- 
tended a meeting of the Saints, seven 
miles from where he resided, in com- 
pany with his wife. She also being a 


believer, was baptized in June, 1834. In 


June, 1835, he took his wife to Kirtland, 
where they remained one month, and 
made arrangements to move and make 
his home at Kirtland, which he did in 
the following autumn. He purchased 
‘seventy. acres of land and rented a house 
‘in town, expecting to make a p 


2 


tow ke a permanent 
homeé there. He was ag the dedication | 


of the Temple at Kirtland, and received. 


the ordinances of the g 


ospel. conferred on 


the Eldets ‘at that time, he having been 


man, At Kirtland he was ined a 
‘Seventy in one of the first quorums of 


Seventies, and was sent on a mission to 
his native State, where he preached and 
organized several branches of the Church. 

Returning to Kirtland in the spring of 
1838, Elder Miller moved with the 
Saints to Far West, Missouri, where he 
arrived on the 7th of May, in time to 
raise some corn. 

In the August election of that year the 
anti-Mormons tried to prevent the Saints 
from voting, which caused a hot physical 
conflict between the parties, in which 
William Miller took a prominent part in 
assisting and all legal voters 
in depositing their ballots. | | 

During the dark times which followed 


‘in Missouri, William Miller was on con- 


stant duty, traveling from ‘* Adam Ondi 
Ahman,”’ carrying. messages to and from 
his brethren whose lives were in danger. 
He helped to save the printing press and 
valuable papers by digging a hole in the 
round, putting the valuables in, covering 
them with poles and stacking hay on top.- 
This was a day that ‘‘tried_ men’s 
souls.” The City of the Saints—Far 
West—fell before the mob army which 
Governor Boggs sent to exterminate the 
Saints, the Prophet and many of the 
leaders were marched to prison whilé the 
defenders, among whom was William 
Miller, were forced to lay down their 
arms and at the point of the bayonet to 


deed away their land to defray the ex- 


eres of the war which their enemies 
a During all these 


the public works, and was present when 
‘the oaee and cap stones of f the Temp 
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Having been taught by the Prophet 
that it was both his privilege and duty to . 
take a plurality of wives, he accordingly, | 
on the 2d day of December, 1844, took ' 
‘as his second wife Marilla, eldest daughter : 
of Squire Aaron Johnson, in the presence 
‘and with the free and full consent of his. 
first wife. The following noble and 
quite heroic episode of Mormon history | 


is told in the Life of Brigham Young ; 


«By the time we were at work in the : 
temple, says President Young, officia- 


‘ting in the ordinances, the mob learned .| 


that ‘Mormonism’ was not dead, as they 
supposed. We had completed the walls 
of the temple, and the attic story from. 
about half way up of the first windows, ' 
in about fifteen months. It went up like. 
magic, and we then commenced officia- | 
ting in the ordinances. Then the mob: 
commenced to hunt for other victims; | 
they had already killed the Prophet 
Joseph and his brother Hyrum in Car-: 
thage gaol, while under the pledge of the | 
State for safety, and now they wanted 
Brigham, the President of the’ Twelve 


" Apostles, who were then acting as the 


of the Church. I was in my 
room in t 
corner of the upper story. I learned 
that a posse was lurking around the tem- | 
ple, and that the United States Marshal 
was waiting for me to come down, 
whebianse T knelt down and asked my 
Father in heaven, in the name of Jesus, 
to guide and protect me, that-I might 
live to prove advantageous to the Saints; 
I arose from my knees, and sat down in 
my chair. There camea rap at my door. : 
Come in, I said; and Bro. George D. 
Grant who was then engaged driving my 
carriage and doing chores for me, entered 
the room. Said he, Brother Brigham, do 
ro know that a posse and the United. 
arshal are here? I told him that I 
had heard so. On entering the room. 
Brother Grant leftthe door open. Noth- 
ing came into my mind what to do until 
looking across the hall, I saw Brother 
William Miller leaning against the wall. 
_As I stepped towards the door I beck- 
-oned tohim;. he came. Brother William, 
I said, the Marshal is here for me; will 
you go and do just as I tell yon? If you 
will I will serve them a trick. I knew 
that Brother Miller wasan excellent man, 
perfectly reliable, and capable of carry- 


e temple; it was the southeast 


ing out my project. Here, take my cloak, 
said I; but it to be Brother 
Heber C. Kinball’s; our cloaks were 


‘alike in color, fashion and size. _ I threw 


it around his shoulders, and told him to 
wedr my hat and accompany Brother 
George D, Grant. Hedidso. George, 
you step in the carriage, said I to Brothe 


Grant, and look towards Brother Miller, 


and say to him as. though you were ad- | 
dressing me are you ready to ride!-. You 
can do this; and they will suppose 
Brother Miller to be me, and proceed 
accordingly ; which they did. Just as 
brother Miller was entering the carriage, 
the Marshal stepped up to him, and, 
placing his hand upon his shoulder, said, 
‘ You are my prisoner.’ Brother Willam 
entered the carriage, and said to the Mar- 
shal, ‘I am going to the Mansion House, 
won't you ride with me?’ They both 
went to the Mansion House, There were 
my sons Joseph A., Brigham Jr., and 
Brother Heber C. Kimball’s boys and 
others, who were looking on, and all 
seemed at once to understand. and partic- 
ipate in the joke. - They followed the car- 
riage to the Mansion House, and gath- 
ered around Brother Miller with tears in — 
their eyes, saying, father, or President 
Young, where are you going? Brother 
Miller looked at them. kindly but made 
no reply ; and the Marshal really thought 
he had got ‘Brother Brigham,’ sit 

‘‘Lawyer Edmonds, who was then 
staying at the Mansion House, apprecia- — 
‘ting the joke, volunteered to Brother 
Miller to go to Carthage with him, and 
see him safe through. 4 eee 

‘‘ When they arrived within two or 
three miles of Carthage, the Marshal, 
with his posse stopped. They arose in 
their carriages, buggies and wagons, and, 
like a tribe of Indians going to. battle, 
or as if they were a pack of demons, 
yelling and shouting, exclaimed : ‘We've 
got him; we've got him, we've got 
‘When they reached Carthagé, the 
Marshal took the the supposed Brigham 
into an upper room of the hotel, and 
placed a guard over him, at the same 
time telling those around that he had got 
him, Brother Miller remained jn the 
room until they bid him,come to supper. 
While there, pafties came in, one after 
the other, and asked for Brigham. 
Brother Miller was pointed out to them. 
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So it continued, wntil an apostate Mor- 


mon, by the name of Thatcher, who 


had lived'in Nauvoo, came in, sat down 
and asked the landlord where Brigham 


was. 
46 * That is Mr. Young,’ said the land- 
lord, pointing across the table to Brother 
'«* Whete? Ican’t see any one that 
looks like Brigham,’ Thatcher replied. 


The landlord told him it was that. 


fleshy man, eating. 

Hi—1!’ exclaimed Thatcher, 
‘that’s not Brigham; that’s William 
Miller, one of my old neighbors.’ — 

‘¢ Upon hearing this the landlord 
and, tapping the sheriff on the shoulder, 
— him a few steps to one side, and 
| 


‘¢¢ You have made a mistake. That. 


is not Brigham Young. . It is William 
Miller, of Nauvoo. 
_'*€ The Marshal very ‘much astonished, 
exclaimed: ‘Good - heavens! and he 
passed for Brigham.’ He then took 
Brother Miller into a room, and turning 
to him, said: ‘What in h—1 is the rea- 
son you did not tell me your name?’ 
‘«* ©You have not asked me my name,’ 
Brothér Miller replied. 
«+ Well, what is your name?’ ‘said 
the sheriff, with’ another oath. 
‘¢* My name William Miller.’ 
‘“« ¢T thought your name was Brigham 
. Young. Do you say this for a fact ? 
do,’ returned Brother 


Then,’ said the Marshal, ‘Why did 


you not tell me that before?’ | 

‘*+T was utder no obligation to tell 
you,” replied Miller. = | 
_ Phe Marshal, in a tage, walked out 
of the foom, followed by Brother Miller, 
who walked off in company with Lawyer 
Edmonds, Sheriff Backenstos and others, 
who took him across lots to a place of 
safety ; and this is the real birth of the 
sory Of“ Bogus Brigham’ as far ca 
_ There is Brigham Young’s touch of 
irrepressible huimor in the telling, but no 
man better than‘ he understood the value 


of the service which William Miller had | 
rendéred him.’ By this noble and herdic | 
act, of giving hitnself into custody and | 
jeopardizing his. own live, if he did not | ot 
the life of President Young, he most | 
likely saved him from a long imprison- | : 


save the life of 


i 
the man, who in‘ times of danger offer 
‘himself for his fellow man, one of the ~ 
‘noblest of his race. Grave threats were 
uttered against Miller, for imposing upon 


to Utah, getting part of 


built an adobe house on his lot.” 
to Provo, and took hand in. the Indian 


ment: and vexatious lawsuits. Truly is- 


the ofgcets in Brigham Young's stead,” 
and Shetiff Backenstos, fearirig the anti, 
Mormons would kill him, hurried him 
off and took him safely back to Nafivoo. 
that night by a circuitous route, arriving 
at five o’clock the next morning, ss. 

Being sick at the time of the éxodus, 


Mr. Miller did not leave Nauvoo ti 


May, 1846. He stopped at Garden Grove, 

where his wife’s father, Aaron Johnson, . 
was presiding, and put in crops, which, 
however, he left for others to harvest, 


and continued to Council Bluffs that sea- 


son, in time to cut hay and make Winter 
Quarters. But after cutting his’ house 
logs for his winter cabin he was taken 


down with a severe sickness. On his re- 


covery, he found that some one ‘had ap- 
propriated his house logs, and, as winter 
was on him, he sold his only coat for a 
dugout in the side of the bluff where he 
and his family passed the winter of 2846 


In March, 1849, he took ‘a contract’ 


from Livingston & Kinkead to haul 


4,000 pounds of merchandise, at ten dol- 
lars per hundred, from the Missouri river 
his pay in ad- 
vance ; and on the 2§th day of April, he 
loaded and started’ across the river, and 
left Winter Quarters on the 4th day of 
May, 1849, for Utah. He was placéd 


in charge of ‘sixty wagons. At Loup 


Fork the company was one week, in con- 
sequence of high water. While camped 
thete, several cases of cholera developed 
and a number of persons died ‘with this 
same at Salt Lake 
City, September 2oth, 1849, purchased a 
howe ie lot in the Sixteenth Ward, 
fenced in a farm of thirty br at a next 
spring on the west side of Jorda, and 


Early in February, 1850, he cathe 


difficulties. At the] lative session of 
he’ was appointed one of the judges 
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; In the spring of 1851, he organized a 
cavalry company and was appointed cap- 


. tain, for the protection. of the citizens 


against the predatory red man, 

' At the August election, he was elected 
a member of the Legislature for the ses- 
sion of 3851-2. In the spring of 3851, 
he did his portion of fencing sixty acres 
of land, raised 400 bushels of wheat and 
built the first adg@be house in Springville. 
In the fall of 1852, he went to Iron 


County, where he remained over winter, 


built a house and located a farm, expect- 
ing to, remain there, having been sent 
there to strengthen the new settlements, 
in.consequence of the Indian difficulties ; 
but a treaty being made with the Indians 
he returned to Springville in the spring 
of 1853. 

In x 53, he was appointed first coun- 
selor to Bishop Aaron Johnson, From 
1853 to 1856, his time was occupied in 
farming, making roads into the canyons, 
and the duties of his various offices. In 
1856, he was called to fill a mission to 
England. Before going on his mission, 
this year being the famous grasshopper 
. year, Brother Miller weighed out just 
enough flour to supply his family until 
- an early harvest, and disposed of his sur- 
plus to his bors. The family 
divided this scanty allowance among the 
needy, never turning an applicant awa 
hungry;.and yet the supply held until 
harvest, like the widow’s loaf. 

April 17th, 1856, William Miller 
started to Burope to perform a mission, 
in company with Orson Pratt, Phineas 
Young and others, They endured great 
hardships in getting through the moun- 
tains at this early season of the year, en- 
countering the fearful mountain storms, 
the deep snow, the cold. chill sleet and 
sweeping avalanche; camping by night 
under the orestanging rock, warmed by 
the huge bonfire kindled from the moun- 
tain pine; and so on wearily from day to 
day, part of the time having to unload 
their wagons and pack their scanty sup- 
plies upon their horses, trudging along 
on foot by their sides, frequently encoun- 


-on the steamer Af¢/antic. 


‘same-day took pa on the steamboat, 


Peter Starr, for St, Louis, at, which 


place they arrived June 12th, and took 
oe tailroad the same evening for the 
East. 
‘in the State of New York, who treated 
him with the 


He visited his brothers and sisters 


test kindness. This 
was his last visit to the place of his 


birth. His visit was. necessarily short, 
as he had to be,in New York by a stated 
day to sail with the elders. But he pro- 
mised his relatives to make them.a long 
'visit.on his return, which he was unable 
to do, in consequence of returning home 
‘another way, He arrived in New York 
July 3rd, remained in New York July 4th 


and sailed for Liverpool July sth, 1856, 
After a pros- 
perous voyage they arrived at Liverpvol. 


july 16th, 1856. 


Elder Miller was assigned to the Bir- 


-mingham Conference, and afterwards 
labored ir Wales, | 
tion with . Elders 
‘over the Welch mission. 


in connec- 
iels. and Evans 


In consequence of the Utah troubles 


of 1857, most of the elders .were called. 
home, Elder Miller among the rest, leav-. 
ing Liverpool October 14th, 1857, in the | 
steamer Ba/tic, in company. with. Orson 


Pratt, E. T. Benson, Alexander Me 


and others, who were compelled to travel 


incognito, not desiring to be known as 
Mormon elders, in consequence: of the 
bitter feeling then manifest against them, — 


They arrived in New York, October a5th. 


In consequence of Johnston’s army -he- 
_ing then on the plains enroute for Utah, 


the elders were ordered home wa, the 
Isthmus of Panama... They. arrived. at 


San Francisco, September gzoth,,.1357,. 
‘and thence travelled overland to, Utah, 

| 
_the notables of 
-baugh desired to imprison, Bishop Miller 
was compelled to leave home, and. wa: 
with General Aaron Johnson. in the 
mountains all the season until late in the 
autumn, and was one of the famous 
Kolob’’ boys; but. there 


about New Year's Day, 1853... 
e spring of 1858, .being among 
tah County:that Cradle- 


was 


any indictment of any kind" against him 
during Cradlebaugh’s administration. 
He was. called to preside over. Utah. 


tering the savage Indian warriors who at 
this time were very bitter in their feel- 
ings toward the white emigrants, and | C8 yer 
who never missed an opportunity of | Stake, and also to be the bishop of 
levying a tribute in the tt of ‘‘bis- | Provo, in the year 1860, July 17th, .On 
cuit,”’ from the overland traveller, ‘They | the 24th day of July following, a com- 
reached Atchison June oth, and on the | pany of cavalry with the Provo brass 
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band cme to Springville, under the di- 
rection: of L. John Nuttall, marshal of 


the day, and escorted Bishop Miller and | 


family to Provo, where they participated 
in the celebration of the day. He im- 
mediately entered into the performance 
of the daties of ‘his office. During the 
administration of Bishop Miller the 
meeting house in Provo was completed, 
furnished and dedicated under great dis- 
advantages, in consequerice of Indian 
depredations and the general hard times. 
He payed into the meeting house fund 
over $1,000, and donated liberally to 
build and establish the Deseret Telegraph 
line, which was completed during his 
administration. He built the-first 
cf any note on the bench:at Provo, be- 
ing the one now occupied by Judge 
Dusenberry, and afterwards built what is 
now known as the Excelsior House in 
He died at Provo on the 7th 

ay of August, 1875, aged sixty-one 
years and In his char- 
acter Bishop Miller was sober and indus- 
trious, kind and sociable in his habits, 
warm hearted and hospitable to the 
stranger, and true as steel to his friends, 


was of a jovial disposition, looking upon 


the bright side of life, and he was much 
prio and’ respected by all who knew 


LEGAL PROFESSION OF THE COUNTY. | 


¥or the last decade Utah Connty has 
given’ fair promise of deserving the dis- 
tinction of being the nursery of our 
home lawyers ; and herewith connects an 
episode of our Territorial history. — 

Conforming to’ the primitive code of 
Christian jurisprudence, as set forth in 
the New Testament, the leaders of the 
Mormon community, in the early days 


ek rather than promo 
study and practice of the law 


among the 
young men -of their people. But after 
the examples given in 'the-court of: Chief 
Justice Mc 1; when it became neces- 


sary to call in the aid of ‘* Gentile law- | 


ted the 


, with R. N. Baskin and 


‘andon the other side “Tom Fitch" 


courts in which he was so intimately con- 
cerned and with the prospect before him 
that for the next quarter of a century the 
judicial history of Utah would -over- 
shadow all the rest, President founs 

by, the 


publicly urged the pursuit of legal 
ractice of. law 
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fitness of things,” was per y 
less provok by the necessit of the ee 
Kingdom” being ** run b Gentile law- 
y ha District At 
ers than ex-VU. 3S. 
Blair hi lf. 
air himself, | 
At this time, 187 I, Warren 
berry was in the Stat isting William * 
: es 
. Staines in year’s | ss 
With quick sagacity he seized the pron a 
ing of President Young, and at.the onset a 
conceived the ou of ae 
making Utah County the 
- 
this project he. a very fair a 
| library and.on his retura he com- 
i menced his designed work of a 
| oung men of 
of the oF 
yers’’ to defend Président talent of the coun 
H. Wells, and others in the suits | and y's law 
then ‘pen gé it was se- was | around among such 
a ama of the: law, Booth. 
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Brown and Thtitman have served as 
county atforneys: and Booth Thurman 
and Creer have been members of the 
Utah legislature. 

_ It must not however, be understood 
that there was no legal practice or legal 
talent in Utah County till after the year 
1871, At the_onset when the county 
was organized there was Wm. M. Wall 
the first county prosecuting attorney. 
To this day his natural legal talents are 
spoken of and his adroit way of getting 


over the difficutly in court of not being 


able to read is cited as a unique example 
of a larly admitted member of the 
bar. ‘His wife read his law books to him 
at night and thus. he committed his law 
lessons; for though not able to read he 
wss a student and very sagacious in ap- 
lying the authorities which best suited 
is cases. We have known similar ex- 
amples yr, the best preachers and 
disputants of the Mormon Church who 
could not read the Bible but could quote 
it with any divine in Christendom. 

In the person of Joseph A. Thompson 
who came after Wall as county prosecu- 
ting attorney and who also did some 
practice in the District Court, the county 
poss a man who had studied and 

ractised law in the States before he came 
to Utah, and though now long out of the 
practice ‘‘old Joseph A. Thompson’’ is 
to day quoted as an authority in the legal 
history of the county. John B- Milner, 
however, undoubtedly bore the main 
burden of ‘the law business of the county 
in the early periods and retained his 
place as the able elder brother of Utah 
County lawyers up to the time of his re- 
moval into another part ‘of the country. 

But in treating Utah County as a 
nursery of our home lawyers we must 


come down to the date’ 1871. Since 


then, not only have those named as the 
products of this later period figure 

prominently, both in‘ legal and political 
affairs of the Territory, but at the pres- 
ent time there are’ othets vr oe, 
assisted by their seniors, and thus the 
school keeps up its enthusiasm and char- 


bad “4 
JUDGE WARREN 


Warren Newton Dns was born 


sylvania, November 1st, 1836. He was 
mother’s parents were prominent_people 
in ‘thee ‘pats the toned: 
father Coray, owned 900 acres 
Scanton, much of which consisted 
antnrancite coal fields; but he sold out 
this valuable and moved into 
Illinois with his entire family, 
Mahlon Dusetiberry’ native of the 
State of New Jersey, moved to Pennsyl- 
vania and married: Aurilla Coray, the 
mother of Judge enberry. He was 
a carpenter and ‘builder by trade, 
The Dusenberrys originally came from 
Holland, ‘but both: on the father’s and 
mother’s side the femilies are of long 
American’ descent, Aurilla Coray, the 
mother of Warren :and Wilson Dusen- 
berry, was a granddaughter of Abigail 
Greene, the sister of General Nathaniel 
Greene one of the greatest and most his- 
torical of the the- commanders in the 
armies of the Revolution, 
In Illinois, the mother heard Mormon- 
ism and joined the Church in 1840, but 
her husband did not,’ which was the rea- 
son of hetself and children not being 
identified with the destiny of the Mor- 
mon people until 1862. Her brother, 
Uncle Howatd Coray, who is known as 
one of the principal men in the histor 
of Utah County, also joined the Churc 
in the early days, and was for a time the 
Prophet Joseph’s secretary, 
In 1860 father and mother Dusenberry, 
with their entire family, left Illinois for 
California, and oh that long and tryin 
journey, which was then made with. 
teams, the chief burden rested of thei 
son Warren, then yousg mah twenty- 


four years of age. | On their way the 


family tarried a short 'time at Provo, -vis- 
iting the Coray family 
Prior to leaving I}Iimois; the subject pf 
this sketch never attended a highe 
school than a seminary; but most of the 
two years which he =a ‘in California 
before returning to Utah, was spent in 
attending the Vacaville College.’ 
- The family, all excepting Father Du- 
senberry, however, after two years ‘came 


= 


brother and his family, in: her passage 
to the: Mormon ; Mother Dusen- 
could no r rest in spirit, sep- 
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and Wilsoa. dutifully ministered to | 


their mother’s wishes'and came.with her 
and their sister to Provo City, in the fall 
of 1862, though: the sons at. that time 
_ had not anited themselves with the Mor- 
mon Church: 

Dusenberry brothers soon became 

mihent. as ‘in. Utah County, 
in which character they at first entered 
the public service in our Territory, and 
to them is largely to be credited the high 
educational: status which Utah County 
has since reached,’.the crowning work 
_ having work having: been done by Pro- 
fessor'Carl G. Maeser, while Warren N. 
Dusenberry has become judge of the 
county, and. his brother Wilson H., 
mayor of Provo City and cashier of the 
Provo National Bank. 

With the coming of the Secnnheney 
brothers, dates a new era in the educa: 
tional history of Utah County, The fol- | 
lowing extract from out article on educa- 
tion in the history of Provo City may be | 
biography: 
stheol: of the First Ward | 

were Robert. T. ‘Thomas, T. J. Patten 
and Jas. E. Daniels, and though at that 
time an outsider, they engaged Warren | 
N. Dusenberry to teach school for them. 
He found in the school one. arithmetic | 
and one reader to three pupils, and other 
things in-proportion. He went immedi- 
to Salt Lake City and bought about 
$50 worth of books and distributed them | 
among the pupils. | 

At this time a course of lectures were | 
being given: upon . various subjects under | | 
the auspices of the local authorities, and 
Warrén.N. Dusenberry was asked to lec- | 
ture, which he did. His subject was 
education. He advocated less harshness 
in the school, and held the view that | 
education should be ‘made congenial to 
the pupil icularly maintained 
that: ‘the. room . uld be the 
examplar of isgoud manners and a proper | 
social.conduct. ‘His own school was con-. 
ducted: upon. this t ; and. iti-the edu- | 
work his. 
“At. 
in the Fourth Ward. 

Judge Dusenberry tatght in the First 
Ward. ovie winter, and next fall. arranged 
with: Cluff Bros. to teach in their,new 

which was -dfterwards convertéd into. 


| but his brother. Wilson co 


and taught a. 


was associated 


by 


oe 


society in Provo had . been very 
The’ popular. saying of . the early times, 
*< Provo or hell!’’ well illustrated the 
condition of society, in the, city, which 
is now specially known as the University 
city of Utah. 

In the spring of 1865 Judge mehbeery 


quit school and, went 


in 
vocation the greater part of the time till 
1875.. 1867 he went on a mission to 
the Southern and Middle States, and on — 


his return in the fall of 1869 he. and his 


brother fitted up the 
‘school, taking 
nothing below Third ; but 
finding the room to accom: 
niodate the pupils, who, came from. all 
| parts of the county, they fitted up the 
vacant store rooms and amusement ae 


| then known as the Lewis Hall. 


During the winter of 1869 and are 
the Dusenberry school was visited the 
Kinsey building by Robert L, Campbell 
i then Territorial Superintendent, 
other prominent friends of education, 
through whose influence the Dusenhberry 
school was made a branch of the Deseret 
University. 

‘At the time, when. the. soldiers, were 
Wore, N. Dusen- 

try, whi 
called up to.defend 
and much respect 
County, for killing 
ing the seduction 
of Baun’s neice, The 
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\ of Mr. Baun. 
| before a justice of the peace, as a com- 
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quital of Mr.. Baun? With this feeling 
towards an esteemed fellow ‘citzen, who | 
had obeyed a primal law of famil 
geance fo Warren N. Du- 
senbetry undertook the defence 
casé was tried first 


tifitting magistrate ; and the justification 


. was made so strong by the defending 


counsel that Mr. Baun was acquitted. 
Sometime afterward, however, was 
regularly indicted: and brought for trial 
in the First District Court, before Judge 
Emerson, where he was defended by 
Judge McBride and Judge Dusenberry, 
and again acquitted. 


It was this case which led Warren N. | 
from the school to the 


Dusen berr 
courts. was first appointed county 
attorney, and then Territorial district at- 
torney; and just before the ‘office of 


probate judge became elective by the | 


people, he was elected by the Legisla- 


ture probate judge of Utah County, in | 
1874, and in August of the same year 


was elected by the people. . 
Meantime, as already noted in the ar- 


ticle on the profession of Utah 
Dusenberry, in 1871 | 
went to the Eastern States to assist Mr. | 


William C. Staines, emigration agent, — 
me | time, when it is running, and the gentle- 


County, Warren 


and also to visit institutions of learning ; 
and while-there, as noted, he formed the 


project of encouraging a ‘home school of | 
| expect to give an engraving of the build- 


lawyers in Utah County; for which pur- 


el he purchased a small law library, | 
th for his own practice and the culture | 


of the legal'talent of the county. And 
thus has a taste for the study of law in Utah 


_ County been’ fostered considerably under 


Judge Dusenberry’s administration which 


may with propriety be said, without de-— 
racting ought from the well earned hon- 
ors of John B. ‘Milner in labors in 
the legal profession and business of the | 


coun ty. 


Since his entry’ to the courts Judge I, 
Dusenberry has ‘been: tel 
_ Many’ prominent ‘cases in the county 1 

‘Territory. ‘One of these was the famous | 
‘of Genéral Burton ; also the Miles 

‘on which latter he at- 
te supreme at Washington; | 
Colett‘and Rockwell case.” 


“As yet Judge Dusenberry has not served _ 
the county in ‘the Legislature, nor the 
Territory in Congress, but his was one of 


the several names mentioned for the del- 


Territorial Insane 


at the time of the retirement 


egateship 
of: Hon. George Q. Cannon. There 


were not more than three or four men 


from the: People’s Party. considered avail- 


able at that time for Utah's seat in Con- 
gress, and Warren. N. Dusenberry. was 
one ; and in the campaign which follow- 
ed the nomination of Hon. Joho T. 
Caine he took a prominent part. 
But, probably, nothing which connects 
with Judge Dusenberry ‘spublic services 
will leave so lasting.a monument as our 
Asylum, . It was he 
who drew the bill, and urged the Legis- 
lature in the creation of this public insti- 
tution for the insane—an institution. not 
only adequate to the wants, but a credit 
to our Territory. It) was also greatly 
through his management that the Asylum 
was located at Provo, He waspresident of 
the board of the asylum from the onset ; 
and under the direction of that board, of 
which Governor Murray has been an ex- 
officio member, the magnificent building 
has been erected, and the institution is 
now nearly in running order. _ Judge 


Dusenberry is at this moment in‘ the 


Eastern States, with Dr. Pike, visiting 
the insane asylums, in order to put the 
Utah institution upon the most approved 
and benevolent plans. At some future 


men in charge shall have had the oppor- 
tunity of proving their management, we 


ing and the history and inside life of the 
institution, with its little insane world, — 
which we believe will be rendered as. calm 
and happy as possible, under the benevo- 
lent. superintendence and. provision of 


| ‘Warren N. ‘aon Walter 


Ri Pike! | 


R. was May 
6th, ‘1850, in Laru County, 


His ‘father died when he was one year 


‘old, leaving his motlir to. for 


four small children. His. ances- 
tor settled in Kentucky shortly after: its 
wren pioneer, Daniel Boone. His father’s 

mother was a, Livingstone, first 


| cousin of Philip Livingston,:ome of the 


signers of the: 
dence The were famous 


the: earl the 
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ingston (his were con- 
us members of the convention that 

formed -the State constitution. His fa- 
ther was 4 seoond cousin of Senator Thur- | 
man of Ohio. | 

His. mother’s father and. mother.came 
to Kentucky from Virginia; her grand- 
father on her mother’s side was a captain | 
fin-the Revolation ; her grandfather: on 
her father’s side was also a4 officer in the 
Revolution; ber. ancestors were wealthy 
and, somewhat aristocratic. They emi- 
grated to Virginia from. England as early 
as 1670. Mr, Thurman has been unable 
to learn the exact date, but he can trace 
them as residing in Virginia in 1670. 

His mother was ambitious to educate | 
her children. At the death of her hus- 
band, unsuccessful litigation left herself 


and children in destitute circumstances. 
Notwithstanding these facts, she suc- 


ceeded in giving each of her children a 
good practical education. Our young 
Representative received a, high school 
education. He left achoal at Sonora, 
Kentucky, May 15th, 1869, at the age of | 
nineteen, and immediately commenced 
teaching ; ‘he taught school six months 


at the village of Magnolia, Kentucky ; 


and then in company with a brother he 
emigrated to Utah in the spring of 1870, 
his ‘mother with the rest of her famil 
having. emigrated to Utah the fall-before. 
The family.settled in Lehi; and young | 


Thurman immediately commenced, teach-. 


ing school,.in which calling he continued. 
until..1877, and was. successful as 
teacher. In the meantime he had been 
reading law for several years, his ambi- 
tion having always been to be learned in 
the. history and laws of his country. 
was, admitted to practice in the First 
Judicial . District Court, March, 1879. 
h somewhat timid. at the onset, he 
has generally. been successful in all his 
legal business. He went to Ann Arbor, 
September, 1879, and entered the senior 
class of the law department of ee 
University, He ranked among the 
of his class engaged in the trial of many 
cases. in .the, moot. courts, and became 


somewhat famous for his judgment of law, 


Mr. Thurman has made constitutional 
law a, special . ‘study; in fact he made it. 
a specialty. in all his reading, being re- 
solved .never, to. be contented.antil he’ 
had made himself familiar with the great 
principles upon which. | 


| the 


tutional history wit 


the law. 


“Thurman holds that the 


he studied. English | 


to: consider. his. opinion in such 
as being. entitled to. great consideration. 
On account of: in his. family,-Be 


was compelled to return home five weeks 


before the completion of his. course. 
Returning to. Utah, he prosecuted, his 
] studies with renewed vigor and. was,ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar of the su- 


preme court of Utah Territory, in June, 


1881. Mr. Thurman has been:a. lover 


of books and a devoted student, all his 


life. 

In the public service he has been | 
prominent, both in. county and Terri- 
torial affairs. He served Lehj City ag an 
alderman for seven years, and was. after- 
wards its mayor. He.now octupies the 
position of county: attorney and Provo 
City attorney, and isa resident.of Provo, 
where he is engaged »in. the practice of 
He has served two terms in 
the Utah Legislature, and was.one of the 
committee appointed to compile and re- 
vise the code of civil procedure and 
other laws passed upon at the last seence. 

In the two last political campai 
has figured as one the 
| John T. Caine’s supporters, been 
very faithful and outspoken-in-his views 


of Utah affairs. In his speech i im Ogden 


in the campaign of 1882, 


‘speaking of the law of 1862, he admitted 
-it as constitutional, it having been ‘so de- 
‘clared by the Supreme Court; but he 


would not go round houndin 
ders; which 


the 


must obey the law relative scree 


Mr. Penrose, in his’ 
counter-hit, and ‘said © 
right to criticise the acts of every t 
of the Government, the United States 
a ress, Executive, Court, etc. 
OF poe Mr, 

Politi y am a democrat 
lieve that..such is characteristic of, the 


-Thurman family, lam one. of 


the few exceptions among the 
party. 


in whatever exist, as regard 
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up the British mission, 


years ‘from true republican principles | 
than ever‘could have been made under 
democratic rule: ‘ 

‘© 4*T believe that the inalienable rightsof | 
_ the minority are as sacred as those of the | 


majority, and are entitled to equal pro- | he 


t8ction under the laws. I desire a state | 


government: for Utah, based upon such | 
principles as’ will secure the equal rights 
of every citizen, irrespective of religion ; 
or nationality:: I earnestly desire to be | : 
in harmony with the national: govern- | 
ment and States of the Union; if, ‘by so | 
doing, I need not sacrifice principle and 
integrity. | 
Utah politics, Iam amem-— 
ber of the People’s party, but I have 


never been accused, so far as I know, we ee 


illiberality. If even the opposite party 
have op -me as a candidate for po- 
sition J not ‘aware of it. Be that as 
it may, my position is this: that it is the 
of every: statesman to endeaver to. 
‘so legislate thatthe civil, political and | 
religious rights will be 
fully secured.”" 


_ BOOTH: & BROWN: 


These whose: names re- | 
- atedly appeared in the county history, 
ve sane. considerable of. the jegal bus- 
iness of Uteh County. - John E. Booth 
is of English birth. .In Utah County he | 
first. -his mark in.the school as an | 
educator, and was one of the professors 
- of,the B. Y. Academy. He next went in- | 
to the profession of the law as_a‘con «4 
ial .sphere and. the firm of Boot 
Brown obtained a solid reputation in a 
commty, they having: also seryed as coun- 
attorneys: John E..Booth bas besides 
| in the politics of the | 
and. beqn of its to. the | 
Theomes'es this firm is in the Court 


House. where its notice in both the | 
County and U. 8. 


marked ; "ut Sutherland, 
as inside 


| Smoot, second Mayo 
| City, and now the President-of the Utah 


brought it to the zenith of its : 
perity. 


who ever encered ta 


being, if we remember ‘cor- 
rectly, only eighteen. years of -age*when 
was called. =e He’ is still attached ‘to 
the remembrance of these’ times; but he 
is a lawyer to day in Utah. County and 
his tHinistry is in. the courts. The. firm 
of Sutherland and Son can be relied ‘on. 

The junior partner Sutherland is a young 
man of ‘promise and-he was recently ao- 
mitted to the bar by Judge Emerson in 
the Fiest U. S. Judicial District Coan. | 


A. O. SMOOT, mR. 


Abraham Owen Smoot, Jr.,; is the 
sessor and Collector of ‘Utah: County. 
He is one of the offspring of Utah; hav- 
ing been born in Sugar House ‘Ward, 
Salt Lake County, on the 11th day of 
March, 1856.. He is the son of A.. O. 
‘of Balt “Lake 


County Stake of.Zion, and ‘his: ‘mother 


Diana, is a dau hter of the late fra’ 
ta | dredge, one of t 


emigration 
tains of Utah, and brother of Horact: 
Eldredge. This dfather ‘of 
ject of our sketch, with’ Jesse Wi Fox, 
laid off the state road through the coun- 
try—laid off in fact the great highway 
froth Ogden to St. George. | 

Diana Eldredge became the third wife 
of A. O. Smoot and her son was named 
after his father. 
O. ‘ Jr, resided im Salt Lake 

ity until he was twelve ‘years © age, 
when he moved with his to Provo 
in “1868, but his father had ‘alread 
brought: him into business, for at the 
of ten the ‘the Wet 
ting up the machin of t asatch 
Woolen Mills. ont 
After the removal of the 
to Utah County, the son followed fi farm- 
ing. He took care of his father’s farm 
and stock for one year and when he was 
fourteen years of he wert -into: the 
-Provo Co-operative nstitation as aclerk. 
There he remained ‘for One’ year" and 


. |] then went two termhs’to' ‘school,’ with a 


himself fot the ‘study 
tether 
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lumber and. caal business in partnership 


of the Juab Stake, He remained in that 
business till 1875, meeting with great suc- 
cess in establishing branches of the busi- 


County and also in Wasatch, Juab, San 
Pete, Millard and Washington Counties. 
The partners started with only two thou- 
sand dollars of capital, but it was just at 
the time the railroad came south and out 


works. 


In’ October, 1875, both Wm. Paxman | 


and A. O. Smoot, Jr., were called on a 
mission to England which made it neces- 

sary for them to close out their business 
to other parties, retaining, however, some 
interest ‘in the concern, 


On this mission Mr. Smoot labored i in | 


the London Conference the whole of the 
time, but he visited Scotland before his 
return.’ During the two years abroad he 
had a very pleasant and successful experi- 
ence of missionary labor, and returned 
to Provo, November, 1877, with enlarged 
views of the great world outside of his 
native Utah. 

Soon after his return he came into the 
County Court office as deputy assessor 
and collector under H. H. Cluff, Decem- 
_ ber, 2877. In 4878 the Legislature pro- 
vided for the election of an assessor and 


collector in counties where the revenue 


exceeded $20,000; and in that year H. 
H. Cluff was elected Collector and A. 
QO. Smoot, Jr., assessor, In-1880, he was 
elected by the County, assessor and also 
is n June, 1883, 
the County Court ordered that the asses- 
sor shou 
Smoot was again elected in August of 
that yearand was re-elected in. 1884, and 
is the present incumbent. . 
In. May 1882, A. O. Smoot, Jn, re- 
ceived his appointment from the Supreme 
Court of U. 8, 


also be the. collector and . 


— 


| 1884, 


Smoot, Jr., as one 


E. Bowring and E.\W, Ti 


Of -his 


marriage | 
: Boted that on the 31st of. October, 1878, 
with’/Wm, Paxman, who is now President |. 


QO. Smoot, . Jr:, and. Miss Electa Bull- 


= ‘daughter of Mr. Isaac Bullock, of 
Provo, were ‘‘ united in‘the holy bonds 

ness in the different settlements of Utah | 


This brief 


sketcH of ‘career: and 
official trusts, plainl d 


told, shows. Mr. 


ther ive 
men of Utah County, fo 


public confidence in me execation 
his duties... 


of. their business grew the present Provo | 
Manufacturing and Building Company’ 


Vv L HALLIDAY. 


Verney 1. Halliday, the reconder of 


Provo City and couaty clerk, is the! son 
of George Halliday, bishop of Santaquin.. 
The Halliday . family came from ‘Tro- 


bridge, Weltshire, England; but he was 
born in Bristol, England, February roth, _ 
1852, where his father presided over the ~ 
“South Conference.” His John 


Halliday, was sent by the Prophet Joseph 


' from Nanvoo on a mission to his native - 
country ; 


and he was greatly instru- 
mental, with his brother Gearge, in baild- 
ing up the ‘‘ South Conference.’’. John 


Halliday was one of the most eloquent, . 
intelligent and able of the Mormon 


elders. In the British mission, 


brother George Chislett, 
George Dunford 


Lake merchants ; Samuel Francis, 
of the ablest members of the Utah 


lidge. Indeed, the 
writer in his: youth coll 
intellect, and 


year, dating at Prowo, - 
L. Hallide was | 


ll known. as Salt 
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said board since 1876.' In 1880, 
he was enrolling'clerk of the Council in 
the Utah Legislature. ‘The same year he 
was appointed city recorder of Provo 
City, and: re-elected to said office in 
February, 1884, which he still holds. 
On the 297th of December, 1881, he re- 
ceived the appointment of deputy county 


clerk, in and for Utah County, and en- | 
_side of Provo river on the state road; but 
in 1853, they moved into the city of 
Provo, during the time of the ‘Walker 


tered. upon the duties of his office, since 
which he has done all the clerical busi- 
ness. In August, 1883, he was elected 
county clerk, under the rules of the Utah 
Commission, for the unexpired term; 
and in 1884, he was re-elected for the 
full term, and holds the office at present. 
In December, 1884, he was appointed 
chairman of a committee to establish free 
reading rooms for Provo City, which 
committee in six weeks, opened a nice 
room for said purpose, free to the public; 
on voluntary contributions. 

_As a public officer, the work’ of v. 8. 
Halliday, as shown in the county and 
city records is most excellent, both as to 
form and penmanship. We do hot hesi- 
tate to say that there are no records in any 
- of the courts of Utah, district or county, 
‘that will match his records, for they are 
not merely specimens of pen-art, but also 


and city council. They very much re- 
semble the beautifully constructed ser- 
mons of gifted ‘Joun Halliday. 


WM. H. BROWN. 


~The deputy assessor and collector of 
Utah County, William H. Brown, was 
born at Council Bluffs, Iowa, April‘rith, 
1848. He 1s the son ‘of George Brown 
and Elizabeth Mills, both. English, ' His 


father was born at Oldam, near Man- | 


Chester, as was’ his mother. also. They 
came into the chirch among the earliest 
of the British nembers. Previous to this 
the mothér was awmember of the Metho- 
| dist church. ley ‘were among the first 
nt who left Kngland for 

Nauvoo ‘during the ee of the Pro- 


ose Smith, | emi ted “in 
avin “a that child, 
at New Orleatis; 


thence 
| ‘Their:s 


at Macedonia, 


“son; 
Brown, of the law firm of 


The family was in the pret exodus of 


the Saints and went to Council Bluffs 
_ where the church rested in 1846 in‘ Win- 
_ ter Quarters. 
. odus that the subject of this sketch, Wm. 
_H. Brown, was born. There ‘the family 


It was here and in this‘ex- 


stayed till 1852, when they anigtated to 


went to St.’ ‘then 


| Utah and settled in Provo. 


At the onset they settled on the west 


War, where the family have since cette 
Father Brown died in July, 187 
The boyhood days of Wm. | 


were spent on his father’s farm in 
_ tending school. 
: importance he attended was under the 
superintendence of David John. 
next attended Dusenberry Brothers, high 
school, and afterwards Professor Bensons’ 
in the Old Seminary. — 


The first school of any. 
He 


In the fall of 1867, October th, he 
married Louisa J. Howe, daug ter of 


, Samael Milton Howe and Jane Watson 
Sanford, a niece of Brigham Young. 
) She was born in Salt Lake City’ October 
| 2oth, 1851. 
| performed at Salt Lake City by Elder 
George Q. Cannon. 

quite accomplished histories of the court | 
_ Dixie, in 1870, he having been called on 
a mission. _ 
ley, about eighty miles northwest of. St. 


The marriage ceremony was 


After their marriage they moved to : 
hey settled in ‘Clover’ Val- 


George, but returned to Provo in the fall 
of 1871, where they have’ since ‘resided. 
In connection with some others, he 
has been instrumental in opening 
some fine canals on the west side of 
Provo river. He superintended the con- 
struction of the ‘* Enterprise,’’ and: was 
president of the company a number of 
ars. It commenced its construction 
in November, 1875. He was also: super- 


. intendent of the Lake Bottom Canal, 
_ In August, 1881, Wm. H. Bro 


‘was 
elected jusitice of the peace of’ Provo . 
Precirict. ‘January’ 1st, 1884, he'was ap- 
pointed depu puty assessor and aren of 
the county by Ay O. ‘is 
still in that ofick. In July 
appointed amember of the City 
Council,’ inthe place of M. P. Madsen, 
hed: Since‘ his ‘election‘as justice 
peace Win. Brown has 
studying law, with the intention of 
admission to and. to 
for public du 
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In the ‘not only of «Utah 
Connty, but also of Utah Territory, the 
name of James Dunn, of Provo, will 
stand among the first representing Utah 
manufactures, and certainly the principal 
name as practical superintendent of cloth 
manufactures, . 

James. Dunn was born June ad, 1841, 
in Manchester, Lancashire, England. 
He is the son of. Wilham G. Dunn and 
Elizabeth Howell. His ancestors are of 
English extraction on the father’s side 
and Welsh on the mother’s. The Dunn 
family trace their ancestors back in Staf- 
fordshire for many generations. 


James Duan’ $ connection with Utah, 
like most of its representative men, was 


brought about by a primal connection 


with the Mormon Church. His parents 
joined.the Mormons in 1844, when he was 
but three years old, thus showing a fort y- 
one years connection with this Churc 
The parents were convinced under the 
misistry of Thomas Barton, president of 
the Manchester Branch. James was bap- 
tized by his father, October 27th, 1850, 
when he was eight years of age, accord- 
ing to the order of the Church in the 


case of. children of Mormon parents, the 


first ordinance to babes being blessing 
by the elders. : 
When he was. eleven years “of age he 
emigrated to Utah, in 1852, with his 
mother and two sisters, his father having 
gone a year before. They sailed in the 
ship Kennebec from Liverpool to New 
Orleans. From New Orleans they imme- 
mediately proceeded on their journey to 
Utah by steamboat, Pride of the West,, 
to St. Louis, and thence to Weston, 
Kansas, in the steamboat Jsade/. They 
crossed the Plains the same year in Cap- 
tain A. O. Smoot’s company, who that 
year had charge of the first emigra- 
_tion started under the management of 
Pesperual Emi Fund Com- 
pany, ey arrived in Salt Lake 
onthe. 31st of August, 
After his, arrival in Utah, win 
was then.a hittle over eleven years 


soon .commenced: working to: help 


ina new 


and 


port the family in their settli 
country. He worked at. : 
hauling wood and.tim 


move south. 1n he: removed with | 


4 


took part, in: there- | i 


viewed by President Young a 
relative to taking charge,of these mills, he” 


his parents to ‘American Fork, Utah 
County. 

At American Fork he followed fara- 
ing and canyon work until. ah tor Me 
1866, when he engaged to clerk for 
Peter Stubbs, who had married his sister, 
and who at that tj was the principal 
merchant of Provo, Peter Stubbs, in fine, 
being the ‘father of Provo merchants,’ 
and one of the principal men in the 
founding of the commerce of Utah 
County. He remained with Stubbs until 
1871, having obtained a fair insight and 
practice in commerce and business gener- 
ally. At that time the Provo Co-operative 
Institution had for awhile superseded all 
the personal merchant firms of the city, 
and several of the principal commercial 
men were directors or superintendents of 
the institution; James Dunn. was one of 
them. His connection with the institu- 
tion began early in 1871. When Richard 
R. Hopkins retired, as general superin- 
tendent, S. S. Jones took charge of the 
east branch of the Provo. Co op., and 
James Dunn of the west branch. In 
May, 1872, Superintendent Jones was re- 
leased to go on a missson to England, 
and James Dunn was appointed to take 
charge of both branches; and, on the 
return of 8. S. Jones, in the summer. of 
1873, who resumed his position as super- 
intendent of the east branch, James 
Dunn remained in charge: of the west 
branch, which position he held until 
October, 1874, when he. was appointed 
of the Provo Woolen 

il 


the superintendent of the cloth manufac: 
turing enterprises of Utah, that. the his- 
tory of our Territory is most interested in 
Mr. Dunn. He Myron Tan- 
ner in the superintendency. of the: Provo 
Woolen Mills.. At the onset, when inter- 
at his office, 


expressed his fears to the’ that 
he would not be 


He clearly. peaeas 
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pace him by some other » before 
had a chance to work out his is poliey. 
He manufacturing, and 
he felt that he could spend a life time at 
the business, but he dreaded to be looked 
upon asa failure. These were the views 
expressed by him to President Young, 
who afiswered: ‘‘I believe you have the 
grit, go ahead James; you shall be sus- 
tained, I want you ch there and stay 
ten years.” So long as he lived, says Mr. 

Dunn, President Young nobly kept ‘his 

word. He stuck by him, and was always 
- ready with a word of encouragement. 

At first the main reliance of the factory 
for supplies of wool was from the growers, 
who would deposit their wool, agreeing 
to draw it out in woolen goods ; t the 
interest of the wool growers, in this kind 

_ Of trade, for the benefit of home manu- 
facturers soon grew stale. The people 
did not want tosell their wool for goods; 
and, a¢ they said, then themselves turn 
merchants and sell the goods of the fac- 
tory.. They wanted to sell for cash. As 
other dealers were buying wool to ship 
East, and paying the money therefor, the 
result was that many growers would select 
all their finest and best wools to sell for 
cash, and bring their inferior wool to ex- 
change for cloth. To grapple with the re- 
quirements of the factory, and to control 
the wool trade, Mr. Dunn proposed to 
the Board of Diréctors that they should go 
into the wool shipping business, in ad- 
dition to their manufactory. His policy 
was well considered and adopted by the 
board, in 1876, since which time the 
Provo Manufacturing Company’ shipped 
(up to May, 1884) upwards of five million 

nds of wool to eastern markets, which 

in the main has been ‘reasonably profit- 

able. ‘Another réason for adopting the 

Ate shipping ‘business was that the com- 
could Hg affotd to depend upon 

fore for their supplies. The seks 

trol of the market for the supply of the 


best wool for the factory also enhanced 


_ the quality of the manufactured goods. 
‘Mr, Dunn twice visited the East, while 
tendent, in quest of information 
observation ing woolen manu- 
facturé, and visited many large mills in 
Pennsylvania, Massacht 


and New Jersey and added 1 to 


his stock of knowledge in relation to "ee | 
woolen Business. 
“When ‘Mr. Donn took: pola of the 


to outline the policy of the directors. 


your working capital ‘outside of real 


at $120,000 and ‘it should be’ 


the directors~ 


business of the Provo Woolen Mills the 
working capital did not exceed ten thou- 
sand dollars outside of real estate and 
machinery; but it has been increased to - 
a considerable working capital. The fol- 

lowing circular will give a sufficient digest 
of the financial history of the Institution : : 


To the Stockholders of the Provo fra gal 
JSacturing Company, Greeting: 
Having just closed the six spun) 

term of business ending September 15th, 

1882, and as very few of the. ‘Stock- 

holders attended their meetings, we 

deem it advisable to inform you of the 
general condition of your business, and 


This Company never have had suffi- 
cient capital with which to properly 
drive their business. | 

In 1873 yout working capital was not 
more than $3,000, ** outside of real estate 
and machinery,”’ 

In 1878 it did not exceed $16,000, but 


estate op machinery,’’ now amounts 
$51, , and it has been accumulate 
by t “ following process: In October, 
1879, real estate was reduced $10,000, 
and in October, 1886, real state was | in 
reduced $16,011. 41, and in Octob 
1882, it has been again reduced 9,184.3 
Total reduction of real estate, $35,195-9 i 
The earnings of your business has deer 
as follows since 873: re 
We have paid interest on bonds 
arate We have paid dividends from 
rch, 1878 to March, 1882, $92,500, 
Reserves credited to pr estate $35,195. is 
Total net earnings from Octoher, 
to October, 1882, $207,605,70.. 
does not include about $15,000 ‘which 
has been spent in mac and im- 
provements which have ‘teva chary | 
expense accounts.” 
The total cost of your real ‘was 
$155,000. It now stands on the books 
reduced to 
$100,000. 


The profits of the Company for the 
past six months ending October, 1882, 
were amply sufficient to enable us’to pay 
a dividend of two dollars per share; but 
best to teserve it 
and the business have the sre ne thereof 

We think this is one 
Coifipany “have’reason to be proud” 
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and think we ought to follow the scneate’ 
of Z. C, M. I., who a few years. 9:30. 
seryed all her earnings until she! 

cient capital with which to properly drive | 
her pesines, and the wisdom of that 
measure has been prov 
that have followed its adoption. 

We now use $40,000 to. $50,000 of 
borrowed money every season to run our 
works ten months in the year, and we 
think it would be much lines to grad- 
ually work up a capital of our own by 


reserving part of the savings 


of the | 

We are pleased to be able to present 
this report, and congratulate you upon 
the measure of success that has attended 
the operation of your affairs, and we 
_ confidently hope for your valuable in- 

fluence and assistance in favor of your 
business, 

We would respectfully suggest that all 
who can should attend the meetings of 
the stockholders, “held October 1st in 
each year, and take active part in the 
nepeenines and assist in the election of 


that these few explanations 
may meet your approval and that your 
business may be prosperous and 

we subscribe ourselves 

Your Obedient Servants, 

O, Smoor, | 


Joun Tay or, 
»S. TANNER, } Directors. 
Wma. PaAxXMAN, | 
Burton, | 
Joun R. TwELves, | 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Superintendent. 
on taking charge also found 
the factory bonded for $200,600, drawing 
ten percent, per annum, Feeling that 
he.cs ay could never: seeneed. under 
of indebtedness, he never 
rested nati. the: Board -was. induced to 


| they started that project and the Board 
having placed the accomplishment of the 
object into his hands, he .went from set- 
tlement: to settlement with the circular 
sent out recommending the withdrawal ; 


and, — err it met opposi- { 


en by the results 


a 


tion, he in the of 
six months of accumplishing retire- 
ment of the bonds. 

Having b in. the, erintendence 
of the on oe Mi just the ten 
pal promised by. President . Brigham 

ann reigoed he the fe 
tory, Mr. his position on 
the 1st of May, 188 resigned his 
position satished wit the eee 
that he had faithfully discharged his duty, 
and had fairly sieenalinen what he un- 
dertook to do, ten years before--namely, 
to make the business of the Proyo Woolen — 
Mills a certain success, He left the in- 
stitution with a better organization, and 
many thousand dollars better in its finan- 
cial standing, than it was when he took 
charge. In his zeal for the welfare of 
institution he has indorsed tens of thou- 
sands of its paper at the banks, on his 
name and eee 
n June, 1884, he agreed to superin- 
tend the starting ag of the Deseret 
Woolen Mills of Wm. Jennings and 
Sons, which are, at this date, in success- 
ful operation. . 

As Mr, Dunn is not only one of the 
representative business men of Utah, but 
has also served in the municipal goyern- 
ment of owe City, enews may be 
appropriately said of on. Pre- 
noo to leaving England he manifested 
an indisposition to go to. school; and as 
he grew older this indisposition rather 
increased than diminished, for as. he ap- 

proached maturity, he intelligently pre- 
and experience. | has 
been noticeable in yo, lives. of ma- 
jority of the self made business men 


everywhere, who, from sagacionus 
prefer the thorough prestinah 

ef modern life ee them suc- . 
cessful business men, and really the most 
knowing and men 
according to practical 
rather than to. be. mere scholars in 


ray 
oe blic good . witl 


in for the pu 
material. assistance; an 
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worked forty days uitiously i in exca- 
vating for the Salt Lake Temple, forty 
days on the city wall and forty days on 


the Cottonwood canal. This donation of 


i20 days labor on the public wosks, be- 
sides out the usual tax, was 
iven while he was yet a boy, and his 
ater record in Utah County shows him 
to ‘have been a liberal and public spirited 


dent Young and others, at the October 
Gonference, describing the sufferings 


and disasters of the hand-cart emigrants, 


nothing would ‘satisfy the boy but 
that he must hitch up his father’s 
team and go and do what he could for 
their relief. He went in company with 
Cornelius Workman, Edwin Lee and 
Robert Smithies, son of ‘‘ Father James 
Smithies,’’ the early leader of the Salt 
Jake Tabernacle choir. They traveled 
east as far as Little Sandy, beyond Green 
River, being ordered to do so by Cap- 
tain Wm. H. Kimball, for the purpose 
of relieving Captains Hunt and Hodgett’s 
wagon company, the handcart companies 
having by this time been relieved. They 
rea unt and Hodgett’s wagon com- 

suffering terribly; the cattle were 


: ar ead or unable to move, and the com- 
pany out of provisions and without 


shelter. Upon this expedition he says 
he saw scenes of distress among the hand 
cart companies which can never be erased 
from his memory. 

As a character trait of Mr. Dunn, 
very kindred to the foregoing incident of 
his desire to help the helpless, even when 
but a‘boy, it may be told that when a 
boy he was always ready to take part 
with the weaker boys; and the dispo- 
sition to side with the weaker deserving 
party, against the stronger and oppres- 
sive, will be recogni by those who 
know him to be one of Mr. Dunn's de- 
cided traits of character. 

He stands well in the estimation of all 
who havé worked under him, and his 
kindliness of disposition has made him 
popular with the operatives. He has 
been strict in requiring the performance 
kind in his treat- 
ment of men. It may be also observed 
that it is distasteful to him to talk much 
about what he has‘ done in advancing the 
raanufacturing interests and 

Relative again to his edu 


In 1856, when hearing Presi- 


be observed that he has been a great 
reader and student at home, following 
up and upplying everything that inter- 
ested him, especially when it related to 
the business of his life.- He always had a 
more decided taste for making or creating 
than for trading. This is the true in- 


' stinct of a manufacturer, which he de- 


rived from his forefathers, who were 
workers and employers in the Stafford- 
shire potteries. 

A note in closing may be made of 
Mr. James Dunn’s family. He married, 
on the roth of January, 1861, Hannah 


Fielding, youngest daughter of James 


Fielding, of Salt Lake City, formerly of 
the town of Oldham, England, by whom 
he has had ten children, namely: James 
F., born October 1st, 1861; Wilham F., 
born July 2rst, 1863: Joshua F., born 
January 3oth, 1866 ; John Peter, born | 
December 14th, 1867 (deceased); Henry 
F., born March 3d,- 1869; ‘lizabeth 
Ann, born August 24ih, 1871; Hannah 
Asenath, born November rrth, 1873 eas 
ceased); Alice Eva, born December 
1875; Mary Ellen, born May 17th, 1878; 
Emma:May, born May 2oth, 1880. 

Of Mr. James Dunn’s official position 


and service, we note of the Church: he 


was ordained an elder in 1868, a seventy 
in’ 1869, a high priest in 1870, and was 
at that time set apart as a memiber of the 
high council in Utah County Stake. Of 
his public service: he was in 1874 elected 
a councilor in Provo City Council, and 
served one term. He was elected an 
alderman of the city in 1882, and re- 
elected alderman but 
quently resigned his office, owing to his 
business calling him to Salt Lake City. 
Of his business positions, etc.: He was 
one of the directors of Provo Manufac- 
turing company; a director ot Provo 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution ; 
Provo Lumber, Manufacturing and Build- 
ing Co.; direotor in the Board ‘of the 
First National Bank of Provo; and one 
of the directors of the Board of ‘Terri- 
torial Insane Asylum. He 'was chairman 
of the building committee during the 


| construction of the: Asylum, until it was 


roofed i in; he received the of: the 


manner with “which 
- affairs during his administration as chair 
man, | 
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WALTER H. HUISH. 


| Walter Henry. Huish, the principal 

manufacturer in Payson, both i in iron and 
wood,. was. born,in Uley, Glocestershire, 
England, October. 31st, or. 1827; 
the year. being: ‘dou tful.. His father’s 
name was Edward Huish and his mother’s 
Elizabeth Ball. On his father’s side he 
is of French; descent; on his mother’s 
English. His great-grand father came 
from France. His father died before he 
was born, leaving his mother with three 
children besides himself, 


The hard struggles of the widow left 
with her orphan children, to support 
them by her own earnings and manage- 
ment, formed the earliest remembrances 
of the subject of this sketch. His mother 

those struggles for the support of 
her orphans, by apprenticing herself to 
the proprietors of a woolen factory to 
learn the spinning. Her eldest son, 
Alexander, twelve years of age, she ap- 
prenticed to shoe making ; her girl, eight 
years of age, she put to service, and 
James, then five years of age who now 
lives at Payson, she sent to school, and at 
ten apprenticed him to a blacksmith to 
learn his trade; her babe, Walter H., the 
Payson manufacturer, was cradled in a 
wool basket by the side of his mother’s 
spinning py in the factory where she 
worked. 

The widow Huish was of a re- 
_ ligious turn of mind and belonged to the 
Independent Church. She was an ex- 
emp woman and was much Sought 
after for her good works, She ‘visited 
the sick and the dying and administered 
to them spiritual comfort and oftentimes 
healing virtue; for she the 
natural power of healing and_ believed 
that the power of God could be mani- 
fested now as of old and that the ‘‘prayer 
of faith’* could ‘‘ save the sick?’ accord- 
ing to the teachings of St. James. It 
was for this posession of the natural heal- 
ing art and the fervent spiritual consola- 
tion which attended her visits to the sick 
_ her neighbors and the country around. 
the: age of six. to her 


bat for two wo oF yeast 


‘about fifteen and a half 


not 
with mother and her 
would have beer. 


father been alive to en rce the term ‘of 


three years worked in the moulding shop, 
in the blacksmith shop, and 
and finally in the he 
ought to have been put on the onset. 
The mother and her son felt this conduct 
of the employers to be cruel; but he: 
now sees a providence in it for it gave 
him general knowledge of alithe branches 
of the trade. 

When he was about thirteen vote of 
age his mother was taken.sick from cold 
and exposure. At this time his wages 
was only half a crown per week and the 
boy was greatly concerned over the con- 
dition of his mother and the need of her 
support. Her religious examples haying 
toned the mind of her boy he felt im- 
for means to 

elp his mother, which he accordingly 
did. Soon afterwards a man, an inventor 
of means, who was engaged in the in- 
vention and construction of a machine 
to make pins with solid heads, came and 
offered the buy ten shillings per week to 
help him in his work. He was eouaged 
in this Construction two years and f 
and when he had been in the inventors 
employ two years his wages were. raised 
to a pound per week. Finally they made 
and perfected the machine and then he 
was engaged to go to Birmi to set 
the machinery in motion. With’ these | 
machines the first pins ever ~sme with 
solid heads were manufactured. 

Just before the boy, was then 
years of age, 
went to Birmingham, his mother died, 
pr years made as 
as her ining condition: eres 
the abundant: support funished by 
labors of her 


to the Lord for help 


and received an answer to his: prayer, 
‘Young Huish prea ‘worked at. Bir- 
year’ 
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‘¢ Father Crook, '* whose name was at 
that time familiar in the British mission 
among the early converts. Huish was 
baptized by an Elder Clark and con- 
firmed by Father. Crook and other elders. 
Next conference he was called to the 
office of a priest Joha Banks who or- 
dained him also ; at this time was 
president of the Birmingham confer- 
ence, 

On June ‘sath, 1848, he married Ann 
Smith, the daughter of John Smith and 


- Hannah Cooksey. She was born in West 


Bromwich, August 9th, 1829. She came 
into the Church under the the protest of 
her parents, and she proved herself a fine 
amiable woman. To them was born one 
son in England who died in his child- 
hood at Council Bluffs. 

After the birth of their child they emi- 
grated to America, bound for Utah. 
They sailed in the fall of 1849, in the 
ship James Pennel, and landed at New 
Orleans in November, having been eight 
weeks on the voyage. From New Orleans 
they proceeded to St. Louis. It was 
the year when the cholera raged so dread- 
fully in that city after which a great fire 
broke out consuming the shipping and 
warebouses. This fire was still smoulder- 


— ing when they landed. 


At. the: landing-place some officer of 
the Mormon Church met the emigrants 


and gave them instruction when seeking 


for work, if asked, to deny that they were 


Mormons with the mental reservation 


that they were Latter-day Saints. Next 
day Huish went to a foundry and asked 
fora job and sure enough the first ques- 
tion question put to him was ‘‘Are you, 
a Mormon?’’ Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 
“6T am glad to hear a person tell the 

truth,’’ returned the ‘¢T will 
give you a job.’’ 

In the spring of 1850, Walter H. 
Huish with his wife-and child moved to 
Council Bluffs and settled in the woods at 
‘Council Point. At this time no flour could 
be bought: in that part of the country in 

consequence of the outfitters for the gold 
mines of California country 
around of 


corm, agreeing to pay him a bushe 
corn'meal for two ond a half 

This being new business, 
unaccustomed to such diet, the country 


excessive bate he was struck down with 
fever and ague in which condition he con- 
tinued all the summer. All his nei sh- 
bors: were also down with ‘the same 
ease and there was none to help excepting 
one brother to give to the camp even a 
drink of water. His name was Cox. 
He was one of the famous Mormon Bat- 
talion and had returned to Winter Quar- 
ters after his discharge. His Christian 
name Mr. Huish has forgotten but it can 
be found in the Battalion roll. | This 
brother supplied the whole camp with 
water allowancing out to each family a 
can full a day which was fetched from the 
muddy waters of the Missouri River. 
Had it not been for this humane admin- 
istration of Brother Cox, the camp must | 
have all perished. It was during this 
calamity that Mr. Huish’s child died, 
his wife being down with the fever and 
ague as well as 

It was just at time that his old 
employer in England hearing that he 
had gone into this new country wrote to 
him and said if he would come back 
he would gaise his wages and make 
_ overseer of his shop, It was 

a great ation under such circum- 
stances but said to his wife, ‘‘no, if 
we have to die, we will die,’’ | 

In the fall of the 
vised by the president, A lred, to return 
to St. Louis and get well. He and his 
wife were both carried on board of the 
boat, which on its voyage struck a snag, 
which carried away the side arm of the 
boat where their berths and luggage were, 
leaving them entirely destitute. 

When they reached St. Lonis they 
were put ashore on the levy, and they 
could neither walk or move from the 
place whére they were put. Said his 
wife, ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ He an- 


swered ‘‘Something will 
pretty soon. 

It was Sunday a. ‘Mormon 
meeting was held in street. 
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events also followed this dubeat of the 
levy. 

After recuperating for nearly twelve 
months Huish started in a small shop in 
making and repairing machines. His 
business. increased wonderfully, and he 
made a great many friends. There he 
remai till 1859, when he resolved to 
go to Utah, but could not at the onset 
sell his business, yet he had a dream that 
he was going away, and so persisted. in 


telling his wife that they were going to 


Utah that season. While in this per- 
plexity going down to market one Satur- 
day night a stranger met him and said, 
‘*Isn’t your name Huish?” Yes, sir.”’ 
‘* Don’t you want to go to Balt Lake?” 
‘© Yes, sir.”’ ‘What will you take for 
your business?’? Eighteen hundred 
dollars.’’ ‘*I willcometosee it.’’ The 
man came on the Monday; the bargain 
was made; with this means Huish and 
his wife emigrated. . 

They arrived in Salt Lake City i in Sep- 
tember, 1859, and after looking for a 

lace to live in and settle he came to 

yson in the spring of 1860, purchased 
a house, but business calling him back to 
St. Louis, he went on this business and 
partly on a mission, driving one of the 
teams in Joseph W. Young’s train to 
fetch the poor. After ag was gone his 
family moved to Pa 

He spent the aietae of 1860 in St. 
‘Louis, settled his business, made patterns 
of a planing machine and engine lathe, 
and brought his castings song in the 


spring of 1863... 
in poe Mr. Huish the 


furnitare manufactory as there. is in the 


found and went tolive 


be propelled by cither water power or 
steam. 


Of his famil it is to be noted that his 
wife died. April 22d, 1880, ‘leaving six 
children, all members of the 
Church. Her eldest son is a member of 
the present city council’ of Payson and 
one of the directors of the co-operative 
store. His youngest daughter, Clara, 
the wife of a Moore, of Payson, 
has just gone with her husband on a mis- 
sion to colonize Arizona among the 
Mormon people. His other daughter, 
Lilly, married a young artist of Payson, 
John B. Fairbanks. His sons are associ- 
ated in the manufacturing business with 
him under the firm nameof Huish and 


JAMES FINLAYSON. 
Finlayson, the present of 


City is of pure Scotch descent. 

was born in the Parish of Inver- 
keillar, Forfar County, Scotland, on the 
16th of October, 1830. He. was the son 
of James Finlayson and Elizabeth: Mathe- 
son. His father was a master in the 


millwright business, and he employed a 


‘number of hands. The son learned his 


father’s trade under him; and he lived 
with his parents until he was twenty 
years of age, when he left home and 
went to the town of nemo where he 
heard and embraced the g 
by the Mormon Church; ‘of which ch he be. 
came a member in 1850. _ 
His parents belonged 
Presbyterian Church ‘Scotland. and 


were very strict in their:faith; dnd he 


himself had been brought up. under this 
strict religious discpline of conscientious 
parents. But on ive with Jo Dundee he 


to ithe, eee 


~, 
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hinery with which he carried on_ his 
business is in: operation now at Fort eo 
i | Cc 
Ephraim, Sanpete ounty. 
Under a great many ‘difficulties he has 
struggled from that time to the present, ter and builder. John Mathers. had 0 fx 
but-determined to: make home manufac- n an apprentice of the elder Finlay- $ NS 
tures in his line @ success, which he has | son, indeed his first. apprentice;,and at . 
being’in- | the time when his son left home 
adequate in a country town he turned | went to Dundee, Mathers had ‘the +37 
attention to | ormon urc 3 
furniture, and: everything for house build- || an elder. Thus relations 
of the present Mayor of Payson with . ae 
elders he heard preach, who impressed a 
patented articles, which machinery can | wardssent:on a mission to Hindostan. 
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Young Finlayson was baptized by 
Elder John Mathers on August. 2nd, 
1850, and was confirmed by Elder Allen 
Findley, the brother of Hugh. Shortly 
after joining this church he went to 
Wick, in the north of Scotland to build 
a grist mill, but at the solicitation of his 
parents he returned home after building 
the mill. They had now moved and was 
living at Gighty Burn in the same coun- 
try. The reason of their desire for the 
return of their son was their anxiety to 
reclaim him from the Mormon to the 
Presbyterian faith. 

For awhile young Finlayson remained 
home and worked with his father till the 
latter end of May, but Mormonism had 
taken too deep a hold on his mind, 
which was naturally of a religious turn, 
to permit him to remain long away from 
the people with whom he had cast his lot 
in life ; so he left his parental home again 
in May, 1851, and went Glasgow. On 
his way he stayed at the house of Father 
Waugh, who had formerly served in the 
British army. He was. well known in the 
early history of the British mission, and 
was the first man in: Europe who 
donated to the Perpetual} Emigration 
Fund Company. Father Waugh enter- 


- tained the young brother and showed 


him ,through the classical city, (the 
modern Athens) visiting with him the 
old famous castle of Edinburgh and 
other places of note. After a brief stay 
with Father Waugh, Finlayson proceeded 
on his way to Glasgow, where he arrived 
on the 3rd of June, 1851 ; and there he 
went ‘to work at the millwright and en- 


_ gineering business. 


“The Glasgow branch of the Church 
was at that time one of the largest and 
most*fiourishing branches in the British 
Mission, ranking with London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Sheffield, whose 


_branéhes at that date numbered a thou- 


sand souls each and the number of the 
Glasgow branch approximated thereto. — 
_At Glasgow, Finlayson was ordained 
to the office of teacher, December 14th, 


1851, under the hands of Elder Robert 
L, Campbell, the then, president of the | 


G nference. 


the; fall. of 1851 he became ac- 
quainted with his first wife, whose name | 
was JancsMalcolm.. He married.to | 
her, by. Elder Robert .L. “Campbell, at 


2 a on the 13th day of August, 
1852. 
On the 18th of September, 1853, he 
was ordained a priest by Elder Edward 
He remained in Glasgow till January, 
1855, when he and his wife emigrated to 
America. They sailed from Liverpool 
on the 21st of January, 1855, on board 
the ship Benjamin Adams, avd arrived 
at New York City February 18th. There 
he remained till April, 1856, working on 
the steam floating battery for the United | 
States government. He then removed 
with his wife to Detroit where he re- 
mained till the rst of October, 1857, 
when he removed to St. Louis, where his 
_ wife died on the 3d of February, 
1858. 
Mayor Finlayson remained-in St. Louis 
till the month of May, 1859, when he 
sailed up the Missouri river to: Florence, 
which was then the Mormon outfitting 
int. . He arrived there on the 26th of 
y, bringing with him Mrs., Sarah 
Alexander and her two daughters, Mary 
Ada and Sarah. They remained at 
Florence until the 12th of June, prepar- 
ing for the trip across the Plains; and 
while there, on the 1st of June, he mar- 
ried Mary Ada Alexander, Horace S. | 
Eldredge officiating. “Her sister, Sarah 
Ann Alexander, afterwards lived in the 
family of President Brigham Young, and 
in the early history of the Salt Lake 
Theatre, which Brigham built, she became 
in her line (farce and comedy) the most 
noted actress that Utah has produced ; 
she went into the regular profession 
which led her away from Utah, Mary 
Ada Alexander, the second wife of 
Mayor. Finlayson, was born in Wheeling, 
Virginia, on the 23d of August, 1836..- 
_ The family traveled across the Plain: 
in an independent company, under Cap- 
tain James Brown, and arrived in Salt 
Lake City August 29th, 1859. On their 
arrival in the city they were kindly re- 


_ ceived: by Robert L. Campbell: and. bis 


family, who gave them. hospitality, until 


Finlayson could look around and take a 


house, which he did) in the’ Seventeenth 
Ward. His first work was.to build: the 
nail factory, in the Sugar House. Ward, 
for Presidents Young Wells... ‘The 
building of this factory was an important 
item in the growth.of the. Tet for 
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been imported i in teams when freight was 
high, and nails sold in Salt Lake City at 


_ ing of this factory in the Sugar House 
Ward there was nothing of the kind in 
all the Territory excepting a little nail 
factory: in -Payson, which fact gives to 
Payson the honor of the first manufac- 
turing of nails; and David Sabin, Sen., 
is to be credited with this enterprise. 
After the completion of the Sugar 
House nail factory Finlayson left Salt 
Lake City and came to Payson. Mr. W. 
H. Huish came from Payson on a visit to 
Salt Lake and stopped at the house of 
Mr. Finlayson, whom he had known in 
St. Louis, and he proposed to him to 
join him in the carpenter, cabinet mak- 
ing, and machine besiness, which Huish 
and Tenney had already started in Pay- 
son. Finlayson came and viewed the 
situation and then returned and bronght 


his family and went into business with 


Huish and Tenney. They subsequently 
divided, Finlayson continuing the house 


building and cabinet business in his own 


name. 

In 1880 he: was called on @ mission to 
his native land. He left Salt Lake City 
‘on the 27th of April, in company of 
quite-a number of el bound to Great 
Britain. They arrive 
the 17th of May. He was first appointed, 


by President William Budge, to the | 
Dundee conference; and was assigned | 


by the president thereof to labor in the 
Orkney Islands, Scotland, where he con- 
tinued for awhile, and was then called to 
preside over the Dundee conference, and 
afterwards. to over the G 
conference. He left Dundee for Glasgow 
on the 28th of March, 1881, where he 
presided till ember of the same year. 
During his he traveled over 
nearly all: holding meetings 
and preaching the , gospel ; but few how- 
ever embraced it; for to-day in the 


British mission it is but as the gleaning | 


of the vintage, * 
On the 3d of ber, 1881, Elder 
Finlayson sailed from Liverpool, 


the steamshi in charge of 
company ‘660 Saints. The 


tor ok charge of 


in Liverpool on | 


. pality of Payson city, it may be 
that he i as an 
: previous to his going on his sear! only 
_ vacating for that journey, and 
‘turn he again entered the public service 
at the first municipal election. In Feb- 


‘acquainted with his 


tive Merchant flour mill, of which he is 
still the superintendent. 
fifty cents per pound. Before the build- | 


Of h r blic service in the mun i 


alderman six terms 


on his re- 


ruary, 1882, he was elected mayor of 


Payson City, which office he holds at the 


present date. - 
Of his family it be further noted 
that his second wife, Ada Alexan- 


der, died September tgt 1871, at San 
Francisco, while visiting her sister, Miss 
Sarah Alexander. She left four children 
alive, leaving her youngest child, Lisle 
Sarah, with sister. She was buried 
in San Francisco; her husband was not 
with her at her death. | 
Subsequently Mayor Finlayson became 
t wife, Sarah 
W. Clifford, whom he married on the 


11th of August, 1873, the Apostle Joseph 
F. Smith officiating. She was born in 


land, on the 5th of 1848, 
and is the only living wif 


of the present 
mayor of Payson City. es 


-SELECTMAN HOLDAWAY. 
D. Holdaway, one of the 


men of Utah County, and a member of 


the Provo City council, isa young man 
who bids fair to make-a decided mark in 


the public and political affairs of Utah 
County. He is, moreover, an offspring 

of Provo, born January 23rd, 1853; t the 
of Shadrach Holdaway and 
‘Haws. His 
of the thirty families who founded Provo: 


grandfather Haws was one 


City, in the spring of 1849, and his 
father was also one of the first settlers 


who came in the fall of the same year. 

In March, 1882, Amos D. Holdaway 

succeeded Myron Tanner as selectman of 

3 anner and co 

the court. He has also been one of the 

_ Provo City Council several terms, and a 

company ‘the: trip in ‘seventeen’ ja 

days to Salt Lake City, all sersornytr 
direction. 


y himse 
has considerable 


character, sound heady and = 
for public affairs. * 
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J. 5. PAGE... 


Jonathan Socwell 
Payson, and one of t 


€, ex: mayor. of 
‘selectmen of | 


Utah. County, is on his father’s side of | 


Scotch descent. His great grandfather, | 
whose name he thinks was David Page, 
came to Ame about the year 1770, 
He settled lewport, Cumberland 

County, New” jersey, His 
grandfather of the subject « of ‘this ‘sketch, 

was born in this country. He s killed 
in his young manhood, about. the year 
1802, leaving two sons, Daniel and Jos- | 
Daniel, the eldest, was born July” II, 


On the mother’s, side he is of English 
descent, the family namé being Socwell. 
Jonathan Socwell, after whom J. S. Page 
is named, came to America in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. He also 
aattled at Newport,. Cumberland County, 

New Jersey. - 

His Brandmothes on his father’s ’s side |. 
was Sarah Ingraham ; nis ndmother |: 
on his mot § side ‘was a hittaker. , > 

His mother, Mary Socwell, the daughter 
of Jonathan ‘Bocwell and’ his wife 
Whittaker, was born April 26th, 1805. 


Jonathan S. Page, son of Daniel and. | 


Mary Page, was born at Newport, Cum- 
berland County, New: Jersey, June the 
4th,-2833. Through the financial panic 
of 1837, the father lost his property and 
was very much reduced in.circumstances, 
which causes for a. time broke up the 
family. They moved from New Jersey | 
to Pennsylvania, where the mother, to 
support the family, wept to work ina 
cotton factory with her elder children,, 
while her, husband went west to hunt a. 


home for his family.: ,Her youngest son, | 


Jonathan 5.» was taken under the guar- |: 
dianship. of a Baptist Deacon, by the 
name: of Gabriel Davis Hall,.who resided, 
in Greenwich, Cumberland County, New 
Jersey., He was a. farmer and 
was brought up.in the farming life, . , 
Meantime, his father going west; met 
the Mormons in the-southern part of Il- 
hinois, as they came out of Missouri in: 
their;exodus from: that: State; and 
themand-went'upto.Nauvoo, then 
as’ Commerce, eatly in 1840. 


whilé ‘he. returned East’ and joined | 


wife;in Pennsylvania, and. in about ‘the [ 


year-2843, 


tive State atid place. 


n _ David, 


— 


son, Jonathan §,, with 


his guardian, Mr. Hall, until. be was 


about fifteen years of age, when. he. went 
homé to his parents; . 
The mother .and her elder children 


of. 1850. the family started west to join 
the Saints and arrived: at. Kanesville in 
month of May. : 
mained till the spring of 5852, 

- In August, 1850, the subject of this 
“sketch, Jonathan S, Page, was baptized 
the Mormon: Church, by Elder Bar- 
tholomew. He started to, in the 
| Spring of 1852, crossing: the plains in an 
team, and arrived. at,Salt Lake City 

| an the 3rd of. September; his. family also 
_ came the same year. 

_ After staying a few weeks i in Salt Lake 
' City, he moved south with the intention 
1852, he assisted in preparing the. ground 
_and taking out the water, quarrying: the 


‘rock and putting ‘up the building then 


being. built:at.:Provo, for the parpose of 
making‘ sugar.;. but afterwards the place 


| was abandoned, and the works moved.to _ 


‘Su r House Ward, Salt Lake, County. 
The. following winter he moved to 
‘San nin,to which place the family also 
ed the same ahs There he stayed 
breaking aut of, the. Indian. ‘war, 
_in Southera known..as ‘the Walker 
:Santaquin being / Small<and not 
‘considered safe, it -wasbroken -up for 
awhile in July, 18535: and all the settlers 
Moved into Payson,':.... 
After. the temporary abandoament of 
| ‘the settlement, the settlers from time to 
time: returned to Santaquin, to: harvest 
| their crops,: On the goth of September, 
he, with. eight or ten others, while ‘thus 
“engaged, harvesting their corn, and; po- 
‘ tatoes, were- attacked.; by, about... 
Indians. Ferna..F. ‘Tindall was. ki} 
and «five: yoke: of . cattle were killed. ‘or 
driven off...) 


| In the year June, he left Pay- 


son, and went to Salt Lake City. to. live. 
There he went t0. work Samuel. Myl- 
liner, in . the: ‘tanging: and. msi- 


| ness, whose tannery,“ whieh 

es y 
nings, and 
Winder started their business, 
he: married.:. 


_ having joined the Church, in the spring 


Here .the family 


of settling there, and during the:fall of 
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daughter ‘of Samuel: 
Mary Ann Leaver. "She was born’ in 
Brooklyn, State of New York; August 26, 
1837. Her joined the Church 
at New ¥ 
ey were ambng t forty persons bap- 
tized in New’ York ‘at' that time, ‘of which 
Parley Pratt speaks in ‘his autobi- 
ography. Their daughter Mary’ was also 
in ‘April, 1844, before 
she was cig as Her parents 
gathered to Nauvoo i owit the Saints, in 
the year. 1844, “where they 
through the utions until the sum- 
mer, '(Beptember) - 1846: ‘The advance 
companies of the Saints; under the Twelve, 
crossed the Mississippi River in February, 
2846, in the dead of winter, after the 
authorities had: entered into a formal 
covenant with the State: of. Illinois, that 
the remnant of their: people should be 
given time to prepare abd follow. - But 
after the Twelve Jeft) though: the’ Saints 
had rapidly left, company after company, 
the mob marched wpon Nauvoo; and ex- 
pelled the reminant of the Saints.after the 
battle of « Nauvoo, in September, 1846. 
Her parents and children, with the ex- 
ore. triumphant entry of t 
mob; into,,Nauvoo, under 
;the famous; mobocrat, Tom. Bogard, 
Towa side of the river they laid 
tents for weeks, the whole: camp 
and ip heartrendit of 
SO cally. and pat “tically 
described ,elonel Thomas L. 
itnessed the scene.. Here | ey, 


4 the rest of the staryin Saints, were 


he chap ad which flocked 
tame ‘into their 
Tn of the Church 


this itcu 
Lor fis people the miracle 
of Suit as he ‘dds ‘ancient Israel in_the 
erness>” Her family also migrated to 
Utah in 1859, the same year as Ber her hus- 
| ember, 18567, math 
with: his" Wife and 


be ‘went ‘out with the 
if the Echo Canyc 


1858, he moved d 1 


under the preaching of | 


spoken of as the 


for several years carried on ia this. place 
quite an extensive business. 
‘During ‘his public service iy “Utah 


‘of ‘Payson’ ahd the as 
captain of. infantry; of: cavalry, 
and ‘ major of ‘cavalry.’ He took’ an ac- 
tive ‘in‘all the difficulties of 
ene charge of sixty 
mounted men in the Sanpete, Sevier and 
Piute Counties, in the Black Hawk war 
of 1866. He held his office as major of 
cavalry at the time of the proclamation — 
of Governor Shafer, forbi ‘the arm- 
ing and drilling of the Utah 
n 1861, he was elected a member of 


the city council, as one of the councilors, : 


and was re-elected i in 1863 and°1865' to 
the office. In 1867,;he waselected 
an alderman and re-elected in 1866} 187% 


and 1873. In 1875, he .was* elected 


mayor of the city, and was re-elected 
mayor in 1877, serving’ in that capacity 


_ four years, when he’ retired by his own 


request ; bat; in 1881; he was again so- 
licited to serve the city’ as ‘one . of ‘its 
councilors. 

In the year he wits etectel) 
lectman of Utali County, which office 
he holds to the present date, having Deen 


| re-elected at the expiration of each term: 


In: the year 1 
member from Utah County to the 
lature, and 1883, being-elligible for ser- 
vice in the State salle the the Edmunds’ 
Bill, he was again elected to‘ the Utah 
Legislature, as member of the Council. 

He has been councilor to the bishop 


of ‘Payson for the last eight years...” 
For the last six years,.jzSi Page has 


beén ‘the su ent of Payson Co- | 


operative Institutiow.’*” Hevhas one 
of:the directors of ‘this’ institation from 
its starting ih 1869, and is still a director 
and‘the Vice-president.’ He is ‘also‘in the 
liimber* business “with: T. ‘G: ‘ Wimmer, 
This firmowns and’ runs a'steam saw mitt 
and keéps a lumber yard: 

He has by hig’ first and: only: wife thir. 
teen ‘children, who'are-all living: “The 


oldest, Jonathan ‘S. Page; Jr., re 
cordér: ‘He elected ‘to this office 
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ruary, 1825. He is the son of hoe 
Daniels and Elilizabeth Salthouse. The 
fatiier was born in London, the mother 
_ in Manchester.. His grandfather, James 
E. Daniels, was a farrier and veterinary 
surgeon in the Horse Guards, and it is 
most probable that he was out with his 
regiment under Wellington, in the battle 
of Waterloo. He was killed by a horse 
while in the army. 


~ The mother of the subject of this 


sketch embraced Mormgnisn in Man- 
chester in 1841, in which year the father 
died. He was a Methodist class leader, 
and nearly all his class embraced Mor- 
monism under Parley P. Pratt. James E. 
was baptized in 1841, as were also his 
two brothers and four sisters. 

In the fall of 1842, the mother and 
her family emigrated. They came to 
New Orleans in the ship Medford, with 


Orson Hyde, who was just returned from | 


Jerusalem. They were ice-bound at St. 
Louis that winter, but in the spring of 


1843 they went to Quincy, where his sis- 


ter, who had come the year before, was 
living, and who had married John 
Weinal, now of Kaysward. 

At Quincy, the family stayed till after 
the assassination of Jdseph and Hyrum, 
when they went to Nauvoo, where James 
E. worked at cabinet making, he having 
slearned the trade at Quincy. He made 
wagons for the exodus, and was organ- 
ized with the ‘‘Wagon Makers Associa- 
tion’? company. Having made only a 
partial fitout he returned to Quincy, in 
the fall of 1846, where he remained till 
the fall of 1847, and moved to Mount 
Pisgah, from which place ne came to the 
ley in 1850. 

He stayed in Salt Lake City from Au- 
gost to December,‘ when he. came into 

ah County, and was one of the four 
families who founded Payson. 

While at Pisgah he married Elizabeth 
J. Jones, in October, 1849, and while on 
the way to the Valley, their first child 
was born near the Laprele river, and she 
was mamed Elizabeth Laprele. 

James Daniels stayed in Payson dur- 
ing the first years, bearing his full share 
ef the burden of establishing a new set- 
tlement,- and, in 1855, he moved- to 
Provo. Here he 


organ. 
instruments and clarionet, 


as carpenter 


— -_ 


from ae for several years under L, 
John Nuttall. In 1874, he was: elected 
county record:r, and was appointed by 
the court, county clerk, in 1875. Up to 
the time of James E. Daniels. being — 
elected county recorder, these two offices 
ran together, but in 1875, the. offices. 
were divided, when Wilson H: Dusen- 
berry became county clerk and. Daniels 
county recorder, He has, since 1882, 
served in this office as depaty under 
John R. Twelves and Samuel R.. Thur- 
man. He was also county treasurer from 
1878 till 1882, since which time he has 
been deputy county treasurer under John 
R. Twelves, Joseph B. Keeler and again 
under John R. Twelves. 


James E. Daniels has also: figured 
prominently in the military affairs of the 
county. Heserved as a bugler in the 
‘¢Echo Canyon War,’ and afterwards 
was elected lieutenant-colonel first regi- 
ment,- Utah County militia, L. John 
Nuttall colonel. He was commissioned 
by Governor Durkee and held the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel when the Utah mil- 
itia was disbanded. The following from 
our musical history of ‘Provo 
belongs to thissketch. . 


‘The musical history of Provo com- 
mences in 1854. <A choir was organized 
that year under the direction of William 
Carter, with James E. Daniels as his 
assistant. The status of ‘the choir at its 
organization was quite primitive, and in 
its church services it sang only plain 
choral music. In 1855, James E. Dan- 
iels took full charge. Mr. ‘Daniels un- 
derstood the science of music, and was a 
practical choral leader. _ 


As soon as conductor Daniels. ‘took 
charge of the choir hé commenced to 
teach classes in vocal music, and. raised 
the standard of music in‘ the choir. 
Anthems were. now introduced, and 


| shortly thereafter the choir: peEee, to give 


concerts. 


When the meeting ‘house was. com: 
pleted in. #866, the choir began to use an 
It had, string 
fessor Ballo 
taking part in musical jong 
as he stayed. . 
At intervals, conductor Daniels. 
taught vocal classes ;. and hevhas: ‘brought 
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COUNTY. 


JOHN R,. TWELVES.. 


ntleman, whose name has re- 
ait appeared in the history of Provo 
ity and Utah County, was born in 
Gosbertan, Lincolnshire, England, on ae 
8th of November, 1844. He is the so 
of Charles Twelves, and Ann Elizabeth 
H. Gunn.’ His parents came into the 
Church in about the year 1850, and he 
himself was baptized when he was eight 
. of age, according to the order of 
the Church with the children of its 
members. 


In 1855, the family moved to Sheffield, 
and near ‘by John R. Twelves went to 
work in a coal mine. This. was the be- 
ginning of his activity in the busy toil 
of life, in which our self-made men of 
modern times, illustrate with ‘ hard 
_knocks’’ the opening page of their in- 
dividual record. 


In 1856 the family, consisting of 
father, mother, four sons and one daughter 
came to America. They sailed from 
Liverpool in the ship Horrison, and 


crossed the plains the same year in the 


hand-cart companies. The story has 
often but inadequately been told of that 
terrible journey of the hand-cart emi- 
grants, of their sufferings from hunger 
and the fierce beating storms of snow, 
the grave yards which they daily made 
for those who perished by the way,—a 
story, the burden of which every emi- 
grant in those companies, from the oldest 
_ to the youngest, bore to the last stretch 
of human fortitude. Of this experience, 
John R. Twelves, then a boy twelve 
_ years of age, partook his full share, but 
his eldest brother died on the plains, and 
also two babes. The family came in 


hich was the last. of the season and suf- 
red the most... 
‘his. brother, both representative citizens 
of Provo to-day, were in the same com- 


pany in, which Father. Twelves and his | 


family came. bs) 
They arrived in Salt Lake City, on the 
roth, ‘December, 1856, an “all the 


family. game to Provo. The 
to 


Samuel S. Jones and. 


ini so ae that year, they were neces- 
‘sarily almost homeless and destitute, It 
was a year before they fairly recuperated 


and began to get homes of 
theirown. 
During the of 


after arriving in the valleys, the bo 


Joha 
R. Twelves went ‘to live with: 


Elias Blackburn, and continued: with him — 


‘also the two following years, and with 


the bishop, it is to be observed, he found 


quite a home, . After leaving Bishop 


Blackburn, he followed for the next: few 
years, various country pursuits, which 
_ brought him near to the age of manhood; — 


but meantime he had attended school in 
winter, and after the starting of the Du- 
senberry high school, was one of the 
students. . 

In the Spring of 1863, when: at the age 
of nineteen, he was called to cross the 
plains in an ox team, in the Provo com- 
pany, to fetch the emigrants from the 

Missouri River. He also went down 
again: on a similar mission in 1864. In 
the spring of 1866, he was called out in 
the Black Hawk War, but. returned in 
time to-go again and meet the emigrants. 
In 1865, (noting his work for himself as 
so much has been shown in his account 


for the common good) he went out west 


putting up hay for the mail company, 
and in 1867, he was engaged working 


the canyons and on the farm, and. te 


1869, he did considerable freighting to 
the railroad in Echo. With this termin- 
ated that class of his labors in life. 


From this date, John R. Twelves be- 


came associated with the commeree and 
manufactures of Utah County, and: also 
with the public service... In 1875: he 
commenced clerking: in the east branch 
of the Provo Co-operative Institution, 
and about a year after he became ‘its 
treasurer. There he worked till; the 


spring of 1875, when he the 


Provo Woolen Factory, to take the re- 
sponsible position. of treasurer and book: 
kee 


“After serving in the factory for three 
, he was called.on a mission coding 
land i payne to preach. the 

ihe 
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secretary, whica Position he has Giled | 


ever since. 

The next to note tho. in 
lic offices : John R. Twelves for awhile 
was deputy county clerk under: James Ei 
Daniels, who held -that:office ‘1675. 
In August, 1832, he: was elected county 


recorder, and James Daniels acted .as 


his deputy.. _He has also been city re- 
corder. In 1882, he succeeded Daniels 
as county treasurer ; in 1884, he was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph B. Keeler, but Twelves 
was returned to the office of county 
treasurer, in October, 1884, and is the 
present incumbent. He is also the treas- 
urer of Provo City, and assistant cashier 
of the Provo National Bank. : 

Of his personal family, it may be noted 
that on the 21st of December, 1868, he 
married Eliza Luella, second daughter 
of James. E. Daniels. She was born 
January 18th, 1851,.at Payson, of which 
city her father was one of the founders. 
John R. Twelves has taken quite an ac- 
tive part with his father-in-law, ‘to estab- 
lish the musical society of” Provo, and 
has contributed not a little to the life 
and enjoyment of the very excellent 
Provo concerts, periodically given bythe 
well trained choral body . which Mr. 
Daniels leads. 

Closing this sketch it may be cheerved 
that these offices of treasurer, both of 
Provo City and: Utah County, besides 
those of treasurer and secretary of Provo 
Co-op,' and Woolen Factory, and now 
assistant cashier of the Provo National 
Bank, shows. the solid and responsible 
character which John R. -Twelves’ sus- 
the public mind of Utah County. 
Whatever ‘may be the ability or social 
grade of men or’ influ- 
ence, it is. only e few ‘specially 
marked for ‘and imtegriy that 
the public confer the trust of treasurer, 
ew r. Twelves seems to be one of those 


WILLIAM DOUGLASS. 
tative merchant Of. Pay: 
William Douglass, ‘was born i 


City, 


the 

gore, Ireland, on. the .ad of 
1819. He is of Scotch descent.) 
father’s name was Samvel Douglass, is 
mother’s, Agnes Gambel.. 


‘of Antrim, parish | 


Ireland at the time ofthe persecution of 
the Covenanters in the former country. 
His Parents belonged to the Presbyteria 
Church. ‘His father, was a 
farmer, having’ inherited a freehold farm 

anted to his an »*David Doug 

y William, Prince of Orange, King 0 
England. Samuel Douglass, father of 
che 1 subject o ‘ this sketch, was also loyal 
to the Briti and was a Cap- 
tain in the toil 

Our merchant of Pay , William 
Douglass, was brought up in " the strict 
terian faith. 

“Having served his time in Ireland to 
the trade of a tailor, he, in 1840, at the - 
age of 21, went to Scotland, and ‘settled 


in Campsie, ‘Ayreshire, nine miles west 


of Glasgow, where he carried on the tail- 
oring business for himself. = 

At Campsie, in Ayreshire, he heard 
the Gospel and was baptized on the 27th 
of March, 1842, by Elder David Wilkie, 
well known in Salt Lake City, who had 
built up a‘branch of -the Charch at that 
place. ‘He '-was confirmed by Elder 
Wilkie the same nighit after his baptism 
at the Saints’ meeting; thus it will be 
seen he was one of the early converts of 
the Church ‘in ‘Scotland. 

On the 14thof October, 1842, William 
Douglass marfied: Agnes Cross. She was 


| also. born» in Ireland; in the ‘parish of 


Cerrmoney, in the same county~that her 
husband’was born.’ Her’ father -camié 
from Stirling. . Her mother’s natne was 


-McCane. She was born on ‘the 6th of 


April, 1818. » When she’: was: ‘sixteen 
years of age she went.to Campsie 
she obeyed the Gospel three Sane: before 
William -Douglass did, like» him, 
was baptized and confirmed David 
Wilkie. old ty 
They stayed in- the. on 
two years after ‘their bap 
among’ the first of ‘the Brit saree ee 
emi to America’ . left 
land on the of September,’ 1844, 


on 
board the Vorfolk, and arfive® ‘St. 


Louis on the aid of 
winter: in Sh 3 


frst companies ‘had the ‘the: 
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and Leman Hyde the other; and it was | it with a fine assortment of goods, 


Williom 


\OTAH COUNTY.» 


— 


was left in charge at Nauvoo, coun: | 4nd soon ies merchant 
selled Douglass to go to St. Louisand earn | of Payson." ..He remained in business 
means’ to emigrate to. the mountains. | for himself till. the, starting of the Pay- 
He left Nauvoo, and his. house, in which. | son Co-operative Institution, in 1869, 
had put his all,jand started for St. | when-he was chosen by the directors as 
Louis on the 6th of April, #846. At St. | the superintendent of the institation, 
Louis he worked at the-tailoring business; | into which he put a-large; stock of mer- 
and, both he and his wife being industri- _chandise to start the cooperative plan. 
ous and frugal, made sufficient money to | He was its ‘superintendent for twelve 
start to the outfitting; place, Council | years, and ;made the institution quite a 
Bluffs, and go in the first emigrant com- | success, to the benefit ofthe stockho 
panies that crossed, the Plains after the | He also took an interest in co-operation 
pioneer companies of. 1847. } generally, taking stock in the Provo 
The pioneer band made their journey Woolen Factory, and in the Salt Lake 
to the Mountains, and returned for the | parent institution (Z. C. M. I.), which 
body of the Church at Winter Quarters, | he still holds, and is to-day the largest 
and Lorenzo Snow,'who had been pre- | stockholder in the Payson Co-op. 
siding at the temporary stake of Mount | . Between three and four years ago, Wil- . 
Pisgah, got up to. the Horn just at the | iam | ‘Douglass resigned the superinten- 
moment the great ‘‘ Camp of Israel” was - dengy of the Payson Co-op., and started 
moving to their Zion of the West, and | in business for himself with his sons, on 
was appointed .by President Young } Main Street, under the firm name of “ 
among the. captains of hundreds. It | Douglass & Sons. During the last year 
may be explained that .these handreds | he built a fine commodious:store: on 
consisted of one hundred wagons each, | his old business stand, _It is one of the 
divided into fifties, with their captains. | handsomest stores in Utah County— 
Bishop. Stoker: was. given charge of one | generally said ‘to be the handsomest,— 
of the fifties of Lorenzo’s command, | and Douglass & Sons have well stocked 


in Lorenzo Snow’s hundred that William Mr. Douglass, in his commercial ca- 
Douglass and his wife were, organized reer, has shown a great deal of sagacity 
and came to, the Nalley. ee and business | foresight ; ; and, while he 
An. interesting family incident may be || nas been very cautious and prudent, he 
here noted by the way; Just. before |; has manifested decided enterprise in his 
Starting across ‘i aoe Mrs. Douglass | own methods.of business, . He is not a 
ve birth to oldest son, William |} man fo be ‘‘left,’’.a a proof of which he 
Jobe. who. was born in Pottawattamie, || gave when he went into 
nine miles from Council Bluffs, on the | His stock and business were bot 
18th of May, 1848. —- to establish the Payson Co-operative In- 
William Douglass, with his wife and ssitution, but he was not. to be 
infant son, arrived,in Salt Lake. ;City on |! out of. business, and the directors real- 
23d) of. Se embers 3348, settled in the || ized that he was the, most itting man to 
city.in the Ward, and went to farm- be chosen as the superintendent, having 
ing, and, thus: wecord shows. in hig own business the substantial . base 
one.of the founders. of Great, ‘Salt | Of operations. Mrs, Douglass is aleo;an ee 
Citys which: was the name the then |} excellent business woman, and. been 
re, 
He remained in this city till 1858, and | him in life. She is knowa.as.one of. the 
then, with the whole of the people of || representative. women of Utah County — 
the northern in in the relief, society; while her husband 
the semi-exodus,-caused by the entrance | is known as one of. the. influential 
of 's: army. «It! is: familiarly || moneyed men.of the. 
known .as the **move  South.’”)/ in thi 
Douglass came to Pays [ 
son; and, as his;-homte in Salt; Lake had |} 
beep: consequently sdmewhat. 
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his bills of purchase. It is understood 
"who gets William Douglas of Payson on 
his list of customers. 

We will close this sketch: with a few 


_geneological notes, David Douglass, 


the great-grandfather, upon whom Wil- 
liam of Orange bestowed the freehold 
farm, had one son, Paul. Paul had two 
sons, Samuel and Alexander; and two 
daughters, Bess and Hannah. Samuel 
had five children —William, Matilda, 
David, John and Paul. William, the 
Payson merchant, and his wife, Agnes 
Cross, have had seven children— Mar- 
grett Sarah, born in Ireland; Agnes, 
born in Nauvoo ; ; William Jobn, born on 
.the wa = fig the Valley, May 18th, 1848; 
Samuel, born in Salt Lake City, March 
ist, 1850; and Matilda, Joseph, and 
Mary Elizabeth. 
in business, and doubtless will be long 
known in the futute commercial record 
of Utah County. 7 


REED SMOOT. 


This gentleman, though young, has 
for years been identified with the com- 


merce and manufacturing business of | 


Utah County, and he is likely in the fu- 
ture to be quite a representative man of 
the county, in the commercial ‘sphere. | 

Reed Smoot was born in Salt Lake 
City, on the roth of January, 1862. He 
isa son of A. O. Smoot and Annie K. 
Morrison. She is a Norwegian by 
birth. | 

Reed Smoot commenced school when 
he was six years of age, at Willis’ school 
in the Twentieth Ward, Salt Lake City. 
A: year later he went to Professor 
Maesar’s school in the Twentieth: Ward, 
where he remained till he came to Provo, 
in 1872. At Provo he went to school at 
the Timpanogos branch of the Univer- 
sity, until 1875, his school terms 
became somewhat broken. 


In business he commenced in the Provo ) 


Woolen Mills, during the time'F. C. 
Loughery; who put in the machinery, 
was ‘foreman. first. worked ‘in’ th 


card room, and in the evening ‘he ‘took | 
John‘ 


mechanical drawing lessons under the 
tuition ‘of Lougtiery. He worked 
offand at the factory, when’ school 
was not runhing, ‘till 1678. 


exception of one term. 
cepted term, he was salesman at: the fae- 
tory, in the fall of. 1877. 
examination in all the higher branches of 
_the B. Y. Academy; but deciding to fol- 
_ low commercial life, he went: East for a 


Horace S. Eldredge. 
_Chloa Redfield, was daughter of Harlow 
Redfield, one of the ‘founders ‘of Provo 
City. ‘This’ marriage undoubtedly ‘su 
gests a moneyed sta tae to Mr. Smoot's 

| future. 


Young Academy, April, 1876, he entered 
by them that the drummer is in luck | 


and attended school four years, with the 


He passed 


classical education, which privilege was 
offered him by his father: he preferred a 
commercial education. 

In the spring of 1879, Reed Smoot 


. Started to work at the Provo Co-opera- 
tive Institution, under the superintend- 
ence of R. C. Kirkwood. There he 


worked a year and then took a tripto the 
Sandwich Islands with his fathér, starting. 


from Provo on the 2nd of May, 1880, 


and returning, July roth, of the same 


His sons:are with. him |. 


branch of the Provo Co-op., and in Sep- | 


After his return he went into the west 


tember, was appointed superintendent of 
the institution, which he ran successfully 


| until the rst of April, 1884, when he left 
the institution to take charge of the 
Provo Woolen Mills, on the resignation 
| of Mr. James Dunn, which position as 
superintendent he still holds. | 
__ In December, 1883, he started out in 

business for himself, in partnership with 


N. C. Larsen,. Smoot & Larsen buying 
out the drug business owned by’ the 


Co-op. ; but in- December, 1884, ‘he 
_ bought Mr. 
the whole of the drug establishment. It 
_ is run by the well known druggist, Geo. 


Larsen out, and’ now owns 


A. Richards. 
September 17th, 1884, Reed Smoot 


married Alpha M. Eldredge, daughter of | 


the great Salt Lake merchant and ban- 
Her mother; 


Joseph Smith Tanner, bishop of 


was born June: 11th, 17833, 


on, Warren County; New York State. 
anner, ‘his mother 
Elizabeth Beswick. Tanner. . 


The ‘Tanner family is 


During this ex- 


| quite noted in 
the Mormon chtirth and ‘also inthe’ his- 
ofthe founding ‘of Utaland ‘the 
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development of its business aud enter- 
prises. Father and Mother Tanner came 


into the Church September 17th, 1832, | 


and. Joseph Smith Tanner was their first 


child born after their baptism, and they 


gave to him the prophet’s name. 


Father John Tanner and his wife, 
Elizabeth Beswick Tanner, left their. 


home to go to Kirtland, the then gather- 
ing place of the Saints, on Christmas 
morning, 1834 There they remained 
with the family until the great apostacy 
in 1837, when Joseph the Prophet and 
the Church fled from Kirtland and Mis- 
souri. The Tanners were in all the 
Missouri persecutions, and Father Tanner 


had his head broken at Haun’s Mills and 


barely escaped with his life; his son 
Myron, of Provo, was with him at the 
lime. | 

When the Saints were driven from 
Missouri, the family went to Illinois 
where they settled for a year, and then 


removed to Iowa to a place three miles ° 


from Nashville, four from Montrose and 
eight from Keokuk, where they remained 
till the exodus from Nauvoo in 1846. 

_ Early in the spring of 1846, Father 
Tanner and his family followed in the 
track of the pioneer companies to the 
Missouri River, There two of the boys 
joined the Battalion, namely: Albert 
and Myron. The family remained two 


. winters and one summer, then started from 


Missouri River in Amasa Lyman’s com- 
pany, in 1848, in the return of pioneers. 
The .family located first on the Cotton- 
woods, ten miles south of the city, where, 
in the spring of 1850, Father John Tan- 
ner died at the age of seventy-one. 
Myron came to Salt Lake City in the fall 
of 1849 and drove a team for George A.° 
Smith’s family. He and his brother Seth 
went to California the same spring as 
their father died. Sidney, Nathan, 
Maria, Louisa, Freeman, Joseph and Dan 
remained on the Cottonwoods till March, 
1851, when they all went to San Ber- 
nardino with Amasa Lyman, except 
Nathan, who remained on the Cotton- 
woods, .where he still lives. The boys 
were ig seven years, and returned 
when the. colony. was called in, excepting 
Albert, who went into Upper California 
with his family, where he died about four 
ears ago. After their return in 

yron, Joseph, Freeman and Dan set ed 


at Payson, where Joseph, Freeman and 


| 


— 


Dan remained; the latter removed to 
Thistle Valley about four years ago. 
Myron Tanner went to Provo-in 1859, . 
and has been now for a quarter of a cen- 
tury known as one of the principal men 
in the official and business affairs of Utah 
Commit. 
Joseph S. Tanner, the present bishop 
of Payson, was, seventeen| years ago, 
called to the Muddy with others to make 
a settlement, He stayed there during 
the first winter, fixing a home for his 


family, and returned to Payson in the 
spring and took his family with him; 


but the mission of the Muddy being 
broken up by President Young, Tanner 
returned to Payson, and was soon after- 
wards made bishop of the place, as seen 
in the foregoing history of -Payson, 
which position he still occupies. : 
_ Bishop Joseph S. Tanner has also 
served in the municipality. He went 
into the city council in 1867, before go- 
ing to the Muddy. In 1877 he was 
again elected councilor, in 1879 he was 
elected mayor and re-elected in 1881, 
and again elected a councilor in 1883, 
Bishop Tanner is known as one of the 
substantial business men in his liné.. He 
has been a great dealer in stock, of which 
he owns much, with a plentiful supply of 
land. He has been one of the directors 
of the board of the Provo Factory from 
its start, and has been identitied as a di- 
rector and shareholder in other affairs 
and institutions of the county. 


BENJAMIN F. STEWART. 


The settlement of Benjamin was 
named after Benjamin F. Stewart, who 
was one of the pioneers of Utah, and 
formerly mayor of Payson. In his auto- 
biographic notes he says: = | 
_-My grandfather, Samuel Stewart, was 
born in Massachusetts, near Williams 
Town, in 1745- He married 
ratt, in 1775 My father, Philander B. 
Stewart, born 1776, was the eldest of six 
children. With Stephen Scott and fam- 
ily. he moved to Monroe County, Ohio, 
on the Ohio River, in.1800, where he 
made a farm. The Ohio.valley at that time 
was a wilderness. In 1801, he.married 


Sarah Scott, eldest: daughter of Stephen 


Scott, and to them. were born at this 
place four sons and eight daughters; but 
the eldest soni and five daughters died 
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between the years 1819 and 1822. Oc-. 
casionally his father made trips down the 
Ohio and up the Mississippi to Rock 
Island in ‘* keel boats,”” with supplies for 
soldiers, before Illinois was settled. He 
was drowned in the Ohio River, by the 
upsetting of a canoe, in which there 
were five persons, three of whom were 
drowned. 

After the death of my father, my 
mother with her seven children, three 
boys and four girls, moved with her two 
brothers to Morgan County, Illinois, in 
1828. At this time, the Indian wickiups 
were standing in central Illinois, and 
but a small portion of the Government 
land had been purchased. My mother 
located on a piece of Government land, 
not having money enough to purchase, 
and there being no pre-emption law at 
that time. We made considerable im- 
provements, but an unprincipled man 
bought the land and our improvements, 
which brought upon him the indigna- 
tion of eae settlers, yet we lost our 
home. 

and helped to support my 

mother and one young sister. When I 
was 18 years old I hired to a man to 
build a flat bottom boat and with him 
made a trip to New Orleans. At 20 I[ 
married Polly Richardson, and shortly 
afterwards, ir. 1837, moved to Iowa with 
my two brothers, mother and one sister. 
There I made a farm, and took an active 
part in politics with the Democrats, fol- 
lowing my father’s political creed, who 
was a great admirer of General Jackson. 
In 1840, I was elected justice of peace, 
and held the office six years; and was 
elected coroner of Van Buren County, 
in 1843. 
' My wife and mother joined the Mor- 
mon Church in 1842, but though I had 
investigated the doctrine, I did not join 
till February rsth, 1844. | 

I was preparing to move to Nauvoo in 
1845; but the Church, at this time, con- 
clu ling to go to the: Rocky Mountains, 
I joined the pioneer companies at Rich- 
ardson’s Point, in May, 1846, with my 
thother, two brothers ‘and their families, 
and three sisters and their famities,; and 
arrived at the Missouri River in June. — 

Like others of the brethren, I made a 
trip to the settlements, for 
ditional a for the journey to the 
mountains, t the call ‘for the Mor- 


/ mon Battalion delayed the journey till 
the next year. 

In the spring of 1847, I was called to 
be one of the band of pioneers. The 
branch of the Church to which I be- 
longed fitted out six men and three 
wagons, and we arrived at the Horn, 
headquarters, on the zoth of March. 

On the journey, when we arrived at 
the North Platte the Oregon emigration 
overtook us. To ferry our pioneers we 
_ made a flat boat, and President Young 
concluded to establish a ferry to ford the 
Oregon emigration and recuperate. our 
supplies. I was selected as one of the 
company of ten, Thomas Grover was our 
captain. Before our pioneers left. this 
point we had earned considerable’ pro- 
visions, as the Oregon emigrants had a 
good supply, and we gave our earnings 
to the brethern bound for the Valleys. 
But President Young, ever mindful of 
those under his charge, sent a company 
of six from Green River, to pilot our 
emigrant companies, which were o1i the 
road, and I, with others of the ferry 
company, joined them after travelling 
two hundred and eighty miles from the 
North Platte, when we met our families. 
There were 600 wagons in six com- 
panies ; I travelled into the Valley in A. 
O. Smoot’s company, arriving on the 23d 
day of September, 1847. 

I put in a crop of corn in the spring, 
and went to Green River with a company 
of six, to establish a ferry for ‘the ‘Cali- 
fornia and Oregon emigrants, but there 
were not many emigrants of that class in 
1848. | 
In November, 184y, I was called as a 
pioneer to accompany P. P. Pratt with a 
company of oe men, to explore the 
Southern valle We went as far south 
as where St. rge 1s, encountering a 
great amount of snow, and on our return 
left our wagons and teams where Fillmore 
now stands. I, with a portion of the 
company returned home on pack animals, 
arriving on the rst day of February, 
1850. 

rom this time I was engaged’ running 
sawmill in? Mill Creek, Salt. Lake 

‘ounty, until the spririg of: 1851 »whenT , 
moved to Payson’among thé first settlers, 
and was elected justice of the ‘peace in 
| 1852. ‘I built the first ‘sawmill 
County that’ sawed: pine lumber.” 


family and five’ or six ten” 
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shill in canyon, when we were 


attacked by the Walker band, in the In- 
dian war in the summer of 1853.‘ A great 
many shots were fired at us, but no one 
got hit, but badly scared. I followed 


the lumber business until 1859, when I | 


engaged in merchandising, and bought, 
in company with A. J. Stewart, over a 
thousand wagons with four chains and ox 


yokes for each wagon, and established a _ 


nail factor Payson under the style of 
of Sabin, Stewart & Co., to 
up the iron of our wagons. 

In 1861, I was called to preside aver 
the forty-sixth. ‘quorum of seventies ; was 
chosen as one of the counsellors to Bishop 
Fairbanks in 1862; was elected mayor 
of Payson the same year, and have acted 
as city attorney a number of years. | 

In 1863 A. J. Stewart and B. F. Stewart 
bought a ranch on the Spanish Fork bot- 
tom, below Payson, and on application 
_to the presidency of the stake, came and 
located the site of Benjamin, in fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy by Patriarch John 
Smith, 1847, that I should locate a 
city a 
and that I would preside over it. 


In 1869, I was was called on a mission © 
to the States, during which I visited my - 


relations in aHinois, and arrived home in 
May, 1871. 

At the oaganization of Benjamin as a 
precinct, I was, in 1872, appointed jus- 
tice of the peace, which office I held six 
years. I have a large family, raised fif- 
teen children, and although disfranchised 
by the Edmunds bill, have fifteen chil- 
dren and grandchildren who are legal 
voters. 


_ ANDREW JACKSON STEWART, 


The younger brother of the founder 
of Benjamin, was born September rath, 
1819, in Jackson Township, Monroe 
County, Ohio. The principal famil 

points are given in the “oregoing sketch 
his elder brother. 

. He joined the Church on the 18th. of 
February, 
and. ak his. wife, Eunice Peas Haws, 
whom he married: January 1st, 1844, he 
moyed.to Nauvoo the following October, 
where he stayed till the exodus, in which 
he took an. active 
gather. provisions an 
| companies, and also in the enlistment of 


it should be called Benjamin, 


1844, in Van Buren County; 


in helping. to 


men for the Mormon Battalion. After 
the departure of the volunteers, he was 
called to take a company, including a 
number of the soldier’s wives, from 


Council Bluffs down on the Missouri 


bottom to Keg Creek, to make winter 
quarters, and named the place Rushville; 
where his son, A. J. Stewart, Jr., was 
born October 8, 1846, whose name and 
birth is recorded in the history of Mills 
County, as the first white child born in 
that county. In 1848, he moved up the 
Missouri, opposite to the mouth of the 
Platte, where he established a ferry. 


In 1850, he came to Utah with his 
_wife and two children. : 


He started in 
Woodruff ’s company, but after crossing 
the river, went in advance with ten 


wagons, and on the way was joincd by — | 


nine more; he was captain of the com- 
pany. Captain Stewart arrived with his 
company in Salt Lake City, September 
16th, 1850, and a week later, with his 
family, came to Payson. 
Peteetneet Creek, in company with James 


Pace and family, and John C. Searle 


and family. These were the three first 
families who founded Payson, which was 
named after James Pace, 

A. J. Stewart had been sent by Gov- 
ernor Young to survey Utah County, 
and he received his commission as county 
surveyor December 2oth, 1850. . He 
commenced surveying at Battle Creek, 
and found some surveys there and at 
American Fork, by Surveyors Lemon 
and Ira Eldredge, which Stewart fin- 
ished and platted. His next work of 
surveying was at Provo and Springville, 
commenced by J. H. Dame, which he 
also finished platted. ‘He did nearly 
all the surveying of the county, includ- 
ing Provo, Springville, Lehi, American 
Fork, "Pleasant Grove, 


Payson, Santaquin and Palmyra, (the . 


latter is removed) and went cut of office 


county surveyor in 1854. 


In 1855 he went with Orson Hyde to 
Carson Valley, to survey that county 
and to establish the boundary line be- 
tween Utah and California.. In 1856 he 
was sent on a mission to Australia, but 
stopped at Carson.two months, surveying 
the Stele for settlers and 
Hyde organize the 
Valley.. He crossed the 
Mountains with George oki 
Pleasant Grove; pom ship 


He arrived, at 
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_ Francisco to Melbourn, and after his ar- 
rival, ata conference held at Sidney, was 


voted by the people as president of the | 


‘Australian mission, with Amasa Potter 
and John Said as his counsellors. He 
returned in‘ November, 1859, and com- 
-menced merchandising at Provo, where 


he built what is now the West Branch 


Co-op. Store. As already noted, A. J. 
and BK. F. Stewart purchased a thousand 
wagons, etc., from Camp Floyd in 1861, 
from Russell, Majors and Wardell, the 
purchase amounting to $18,500. In 1871 
he was appointed deputy UV. S. surveyor, 
under General C. C. Clements: 

But it is as a principal importer and 
raiser of fine blooded stock that A. J. 
Stewart is now before the public. Hav- 
ing purchased the Grease Wood farm in 
1861, a stock farm of about 800 acres, 
for the purpose of improving stock for 
this Territory, he has to-day become 
recognized as one of the professional 
stock raisers of America. He selected 
the best cows he could get in Utah, and 
imported from Kentucky and Canada the 
- Durhdm of the best breed of milkers, be- 
sides picking Utah from uther’s importa- 
tions. He claims that his stock is from 
the best guaranteed pedigree of Ken- 
tucky and Canada; that there is no 
finer milkers of any breed in Utah, and 
no better meat. ; 3 
- Twenty-three years ago he got some 
fine mares and horses, which he has since 
been improving, of the best bred horses 
of a large class of roadsters—the Ham- 
bletonian—and is now breeding none 
_ @xcept those which are large, with good 
action and:endurance, suitable for farm- 
ets, livery stables, and Government ser- 


vice. ‘He has built fine: stables on his 


farm, and made a race track to prove the 
pedigree, training and speed of his 
horses. Rarus Jr. isan example. This 
horse was raised on Grease Wood farm, 
_ and after taking the lead of all the trot- 
ting horses in Utah, was sold for four 
thousand dollars. Billy Jr., half brother 
of Rarus, is now under training for the 
race track. He is between three and four 


old, has:made one race, and is con- 


_ siderably talked about, and his owners 
are confident in a fine career for young 
- Billy. His trainer is Joe Stewart, the 
trainer of Rarus Jr.: Old Billy stands at 


the head. He is descended: from Mam- 
brino Chief, through the Hambletonian | 


line, and has proved himself by his colts. 
several others of whom are considered by | 
their trainer equal to Rarus Jr. - | 

A. J. Stewart, Sen., is a member of 
the Utah and Idaho Stock Association, | 
and was a delegate to the St. Louis 
National Convention, held on the 17th 
to the 22d of November, 1884. He was 
accompanied to the convention by his 
wife. He got his credentials as a mem- 
ber, a silver medal, a free pass for self 
and wife down and back, which was ex- 
tended to them by the courtesy of rail- 
roaa companies from St. Louis to 
Chicago and other noted places, while 
hotel keepers furnished free hotels and 
carriages, so great was the favor for the 
American stock interest, especially that 
of the west. 


F. HARDY, 


One of the ex-mayors of Payson, and 
formerly a representative to the Legisla- 
ture-from Utah County, is the son of. 
Robert and Mary Hardy. He was_ born 
on the 6th day of May, 1821, in the city 
of York, England. His mother died 
when he was fourteen years of age, after 
which his father removed to the town of 
Sheffield, where he apprenticed his son 
to learn the spring kmife cutting, but a. 
panic in the trade occurring in 1837, 
which continued for years, his master re- 
leased him from further allegiance to 
him. Through the influence of his father, 
however, he soon obtained employment 
at his trade and held some good situa- 
tions. The elder Hardy was considered 
a political leader among the working- 
men of Sheffield, and his son John par- 
taking of his father’s was classed as 
a champion in the defence of his own and 
fellow-workmen’s rights; but when at 
the age of twenty-two a circumstance 
occurred which changed the whole course 
of his life, converting him into a Mor- 
mon-elder, instead of a champion of the 
trademen’s cause. About this time El- 
der James Carrigan went to Sheffield, 
and John F. Hardy, having been per- 
suaded by some of ‘his most intimate 


friends to attend the Mormon meetings, 


became captivated with the harmony of 
this latter-day gospel with that of the 
New Testament, was baptized and con- | 
firmed a member of the Church of Jesuf — 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, November 
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| 
26th, 1843, Elder Samuel J. Lee, well 
known in in Stah, being the administrator. | 
Soon after joining the Church, John 
F. Hardy was called to advocate its prin- 
ciples, which, being of a zealous turn of 
- mind, he did with much effect, laboring © 
ina local capacity until the year 1850, 
when he gave up his business and devoted 
himself entirely to the ministry. His 
labors were principally in Derbyshire, 
Nottingham, Kingston and Hull, and at 
the latter place he remained two years 
and a half. In those days John F. 
Hardy was known in the British mission 
as one of the able and successful British 
elders. 

In February, 1854, having been re-— 
‘leased ‘* to go to Zion,’’ he embarked at 
Liverpool on theship Windermere, and 
after a protracted voyage of sixty days, 
arrived at New Orleans, continued his 
journey to St. Louis, thence to Kansas 
and across the plains to Utah, arriving in 
Salt Lake City in October. 

At the request of those in authority he 
moved to Payson the following year to 
teach school, which he did for two years, 
and then went toclerk for Bishop C. B. 


_  Hanchock, and after leaving him adapted 


himself to the various circumstances of 
his life. 
- Though John F, Hardy i is now, from 
age declining health, passed be- 
aa his period of active public service, 
e did in past years figure decidedly as 
one. of Payson’s representative men. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago he 
served Utah County in the Legislature, 
and stood side by ‘side with the brilliant 
James Ferguson in advocating measures 
for the people ; he was four years niayor 
of Payson City ; 3; two years, Alderman ; 
four years, city recorder; two years, jus- 
tice of the peace; twenty-three years 


postmaster of Payson, and about twenty- | 


three years, notary public, which latter 
) — he still holds. It may also be 

A operly observed that his excellent 
wite as been a great help to him in life 
in a business way. She is known and 
classed as one: of the 
women U tah County. 


LYMAN ‘CURTIS, 


My grandfather, Moses Curtis; was 
born in Boxford, Massachusetts. He. 


County, Massachusetts, where he married 
Molly Meacham, by whom he raised a 
large family. 

My father, Nahum Curtis third son of 
Moses Curtis and Molly Meachant, was 
born July 7th, 1784, in New -Salem, 
Franklin County, Massachusetts. In 
1809 he married’ iNlicent Waitt, daughter 
of Phineas Waitt and Mehitable Foster, 
born January j3oth, 1787, in Athall, 
Franklin County, Massachusetts. They 
bad a family of ten children, of whom I 
was the second child. I was. bors ‘Janu- 
ary 21st, 1812. 

About the year 1815 my parentemered 
to the State of Pennsylvania, and settled 

_in Erie County. 

About the year 1823 we moved again, 
and this time settled in Pontite, Oakland 
County, Michigan. 


family joined the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 

In 1834 myself and eighteen others 
were called upon by Hyrum Smith and 
Lyman Wight to join Zion’s Camp ‘and 


redeem Zion. After traveling about one 
thousand miles, under the guidance of 
Hyrum Smith and Lyman Wight, we 
joined the main camp June 8th, 1834. _ 

In 1836 my father, with the rest of the 
family, and two of his brothers, Jacob 
and Jeremiah Curtis, and their families, 
settled in Caldwell County, Missouri. 

In 1835, in the month of February, I 
was married to Charlotte Alvord; she 
was the daughter of Thadeus. Alvord and 


New York in the year 1815. 


September 3d, 1838, in Caldwell County, 

Missouri, and about the same time we 

buried our oldest son, Ammon Curtis. — 
During this time we had 

land from the Government, bu 

and began to yather around us Papen com- 


were surrounded by a mob militia, part 
then subjected to all the horrors of mob 


violence, and at last were compelled to 
give up our arms and leave our homes to 


1 orders of Lilburn W. Governor 
of Missouri, and carried out by his ever 


ahecdird settled 1 in New Salem, Franklin : 


tool, ‘General Lucas, we leit the 


; 
4 


- During the years 1832-3 my father’s 


go with that company to Missouri tohelp . 


Sally Wellington, born in the State of — 
My mother, Millicent Curtis, died 


forts of life. During the fall of 1838 we © 
of whom were painted black. We were 


- | the mob to defray the expenses of mob- | 
_ | bing us; and under the exterminating 
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State, suffering from the inclemency 
the weather, added to mob violence. | 


Many of the Saints were compelled to | 
travel in open wagons, exposed to all the 


changes of the weather, many of them | 
not having clothes to keep them comfort- 


able. 

We next settled in ‘Nauvoo ; ; here we 
built houses, obtained land, and again 
began to gather around. us the comforts 
of life; we also assisted in the erection 
pf the temple. Here also we shared in 
the persecutions of the Saints; was 
present and viewed the dead martyrs, 
Josep and Hyrum Smith. 

_ My father, Nahum Curtis, died March 
11th, 1846, in Nauvoo. 

‘In the spring of 1846 we shared the 
jot of the Saints in their wholesale ex- 
pulsion from their homes, and again took 
up .the line of march for home, 
this time traveling westward. That year 
we came to Council Bluffs, where we 
spent the winter in making preparations 
for the onward journey the next season. 
' When the call was made for the 
Battalion, my brother, Foster Curtis, 
joined, that company and shared the pri- 
vation and fatigues of that long and 
tedious journey ; he was one of the men 


that was working in the millrace when ny 


the first gold of California was dis- 
covered. He soon returned and joined 
the main hody of the Saints in Salt Lake 
1 In the spring of 1847 I left my family 
at Council Bluffs, and in com with 
Elder Levi Jackman we then j joine Presi- 
dent Young's company as pioneers for 
the Rucky Mountains, Brother Jackman 
and myself traveling in the same wagon. 
*. Arter enduring all the incidents conse- 
quent on traveling through a new country 
without road or bridges, we arrived in 
Salt Lake Valley on the 22d of July, in 
Apostle Orson Pratt’s company, Presi 
dent Young and a portion of the com- 
pany having been detained some miles 
back on account of sickness. _. 
During the weeks our arrival 


During the summer “a 1848, ‘het of 
my brothers, Hyrum, George, and 
Joseph Curtis, came to the valleys. 

In 1850 I brought my family to Utah, 
my Moses accompanying with his 


ga I arrived here. the eae time, 
my time was occupied in building, im- 
proving, making water ditches, etc., until 
1853, when I took a mission to southern 
Utah in accordance with a call from the 
first Presidency to assist the Indians in be- 
ginning their farming operations, While 
there I assisted in raising the first cotton, 
and picked the first cotton raised in 
Utah. I remained there about two years 
and then returned to Salt Lake City. 

While on this ‘mission my wife Char- 
lotte obtained a decree of divorce from 
me. 

Shortly after returning I settled in 
Pondtown, since called Salem, in Utah 
County, where I still continue to reside. 

In the year 1856, I was married to 
Sarah Hartly, she at the time was a 
widow with children. She was the 
daughter of James and Eliza Gill Hartly. 
She was born August 1oth, 1836, in 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, England. She has - 
borne me six children. | 

I was one of the first to take a part. in 
bringing out what is called the Salem 
irrigating canal, which brings the water 
from Spanish ork river to nearly all the — 
land under cultivation east, south and 
southwest of Salem. 

My own family and the families of my 
brothers and sister are scattered from 
Logan, Cache County, to Saint David in 
southern Arizona. _ . 

As Brother Levi, Jackman was my 
companion ‘in pioneering the way to 
Utah, and we shared the same persecu- 
tions, etc., prior, to. that, I should be — 
pleased if you could insert the following 
brief. sketch of his life and works in the 
Church, in your 


Elder Levi Jack son ‘of. 
French Jackman and Elizabeth Car, was 
born in Vershire, Orange County, Ver- 
mont, July 28th, 1797. In 1810, the 
family moved to Batavia, New York,.and 
in 1839. removed to. Portage County, 
In 1831, President Joseph Smith 
I visited that place, and brought with,.him 


I assisted in pwnd. plan ting, getting 
water: for irrigation, making adobes, etc. 
; When President Young got ready.to 
return to. the Saints at Couacil Bluffs, 
Brother Jackman and myself divided our 
small stock of provisions, and I took one 
part and the team and_returned in :Presi- 


dent. Young’s.company.to my famiiy:,. 
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the Book of Mormon, testified of its 
truth, and the great latter-day wogk ; and 
after a caretul investigation of the doc- 
trines advanced by Joseph, he was bap- 
tized by Elder Harvey Whitlock, on the 
4th of May, 1831. In a few days there- 
after he was ordained an elder under the 
hands of Oliver Cowdery, and in No- 
vember following was ordained a high 
priest. 

-’ In May, 1832, with about one hundred 
persons, he started for Missouri, and ar- 
rived at Independence, Jackson County, 
August 14th, of thesame year. He suf- 
fered with the Saints the persecutions in- 


flicted by their enemies, and was one of | 


the number that was compelled to sur- 
render their arms to the relentless mob, 
and moved with them to Clay County. 
In 1834, President Joseph Smith organ- 
ized a stake in that county, established a 
high council and Brother Jackman was 
appointed a member of the same. In 
1835, the temple was in course cf erec- 


tion, at Kirtland, and the elders were | 


requested to assist in the work. He, with 
Elder Caleb Baldwin, left Clay County 
in May ‘of that year, and travelled on 
foot without purse or scrip, and arrived 


at Xirtland, Ohio, on the 26th'of July | 


following. On-the 28th, he commenced 
to labor on the temple and continued to 
do so until its completion. In 1836, he 
left Kirtland for Clay County, Missouri, 
and in consequence of the persecutions 
was compelled to remove to Far West, 
Caldwell County, where he was elected 
a justice of the peace. By continued 
persecution he was constrained to. relin- 
: yar his farm, and with his family left 

of Illinois, and settled at Commerce, 
afterwards Nauvoo, Hancock County.. 
He performed a mission in 1844. He 
also labored on the Nauvoo Temple, 
and assisted in constructing wagons for 
the migration of the Saints to the Rocky 


Mountains. He left Nauvoo for Winter | 


Quarters in 1846, and was one of the 
pioneers of these mountains, travelling 
across the ‘plains in the same wagon with 
Brother Lyman Curtis, They arrived in 
Salt Lake Valley, July 22d, in Apostle 
Orson Pratt’s portion of the company. 
_ When President Young returned east; 
‘Brother Lyman Curtis took the team and 
and went with him, and Brother Jack- 
man remained here and endured the 
_ hardships and privations incident to the 


raising of a first crop in a new country.’ 
He was a member of the first - High 
Council organized in the Valley, was for 
_many years a counsellor to the late Bishop 
-S. Roundy of the Sixteenth Ward, Salt’ 
Lake City, and was afterwards ordained’ 
a patriarch. He'was a man of integrity, 
without ostentation, an earnest advocate. 
of the cause of truth, a friend of God 
and humanity, and died firm in the faith 

of the gospel, in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection. He died in Salem, Utah’ 
. County, Utah, July 23d, 1876; aged 78 
years ,11 months apd 25 days. 


The above is an almost verbatim copy of the- 


' Obituary, as appeared in the Deseret News, shortly 
after his death, but it is nevertheless a short and 
concise history of his life and labors in the Church.. 


The following tribute of respect to the 
memory and character of our beloved, 
departed friend, taken from the Salt Lake 
Herald, is worthy of a lasting’ place ia 
local history of Utah's strongly 


© Tt can be said of the late Eli B. Kel- 
. sey, whose death is recorded in another 
. part of the AHera/d, that his departure 
for the unknown world will occasion 
_real sorrow among all classes of the com~ 
‘munity. This is something that may 
not be truthfully said of many prominent 
. citizens, and especially those who have’ 
taken active part in the disputes and dis- 


ove 


_ questions. Mr. Kelsey’s life was one of 
_attivity and prominence, his ability be- 
ing recognized by all, It has been rare 


| that a man of notoriety in the Mormon 


_ Church has left the organization, repudi-. 
; ated bis former faith and’ been among 
the leaders of an active, vigorous oppo- 
sition to the Church, and has still re- 
tained the confidence, esteem and ré t 
of his former associates in the religious 
brotherhood; Mr. Kelsey was one of the 
very few exceptions to the rule, and to- 
| day the recrgss among the Mormons 
over his death will be quite as sincere as 
_ scrupulous honesty of the man that held 
. for him his enviable place im the com: 
munity. Not ohly was he honest, bat 
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fairness marked all his sayings and do- 
ings, and conscientiousness was largely 
developed and clearly defined. We wish 
that all men in Utah were as good, as 
‘ true,.as honest, as progressive, and as 
fatr as the late Eli B. Kelsey.”’ 


The following brief sketch, ‘from Mr. 


' Kelsey’s own pen, is taken from the 


History of the Godbeite Movement, 
published in the first number of this 


magazine 


_‘*My progenitor, John Kelsey, settled 


in Connecticut in the year 1629. I was 


born on the 27th of October, 1819, in 


Scioto County, Ohio. I joined the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in the month of June, 1843, whilst 


'. teaching school in Trimble County, Ken- 


‘tucky, four miles from the city of Madi- 
son, Indiana. I was not converted to 
what is called Mormenism by the labors 
of any missionary of the faith. My 
mother had some years previous joined 
the Church. That I might learn some- 
thing of the religious faith that had so 
captivated her that she left home and 
friends and took her way to Nauvoo, the 
then City.of Refuge for the Saints, I sent 
money to Nauvoo and subscribed for the 
Times and Seasons and purchased a copy 
each of all the Mormon books then pub- 
lished. I found, to my surprise, that the 
revelations of Joseph Smith and his 
teachings on doctrine agreed with the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles. I 
read myself into the faith and doctrines 
taught by Joseph Smith. Intellectually, 
I was a convert many months before I 


could find a Mormon elder to baptize | 


me. 3 
I landed in Nauvoo, April rst, 1844, 
with my little family of wife and three 
children, determined to be with the man 
who could talk with angels.and enunciate 
to.the world so grand a philosophy. I 
at once set to work and founded the 
Nauvoo Seminary. Within three months, 
I had 224 pupils and several assistant 
teachers. 
ance of. Joseph Smith and nearly all of 
the dignitaries of the Mormon Church. 
The children of the Prophet and his 
brother Hyrum were my pupils at the 
time of the murder at Carthage. —_—- 

In the enforced exodus of the Saints 


from Nauvoo in the winter and oo | 
owly 


of 1846, I took my part and 


I soon formed the acquaint- | 


worked my way with my wife and four 


children through Iowa, and arrived at 
what wds then known as Winter Quarters 
on the western shore of the Missouri — 
River, in the month of August, 1847. 


' At several periods during those days of 


travail, I was forced to pray—‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread,’ for sometimes 
I had not a mouthful to eat in my house 
or my tent; but we never went hungry, 
though our food was the plainest that 
would sustain life. . 

‘‘In February, 1848, I was appointed’ 
to a mission to the British Isles. I slowly 
worked my way from Winter Quarters 
to St. Joseph, on the Missouri River, 
with my family, which was now reduced 
by the death of our two youngest chil- 
dren ; from thence to St. Louis, and then 
to my father-in-law’s farm on the Ken- 
tucky bank of the Ohio River, opposite 
the city of Madison, Indiana. Finding 
no employment there, I left my wife and 
children at her father’s home and went 
to the city of Louisville, Kentucky, and 
hired myself as a joiner to my brother, 
who was then a master builder in that 
city, at $1.25 per day and my board. 
There I remained until I had earned 
money enough to furnish my wife and 
children with food and clothing to last 
them a year, trusting to my wife’s fam- 


ily, whom I had already baptized, to 


give them the shelter of a home. 7 
‘‘In the month of July, 1848, after 

fondly entbracing my wife and children, 

I hailed the passing steamer for passage ; 


and while the yawl was coming ashore 


for me, I emptied my purse, containing 
$3.25, into my wife’s lap, determined to 
start upon my mission of love without 
purse or scrip, as the apostles of old had 
done. Her agony at my going without 


-acent in my pocket was so great that I 


consented to take the $3.25 with me. 
With this small sum I started on a jour- 
ney of at least 4,500 miles, and that, too, 
among strangers. Yet, throughout my 
whole journey I never failed to find 
friends. When questioned, I told my 
mission, and friends at once sprang up 
around me everywhere. I landed in 
Liverpool. con the last day of August, 
with $3.50 in. my pocket, being a slight 


| increase of the money which I had when 


I parted from my wife to take this mis- 
sion to a foreign land. My laburs in the 
British Isles from September rst, 1848, — 
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to December 31st, 1851, are matters of 
Mormon history.”’ 


To this autobiographic sketch must 
be supplemented a few general points. 
Elder Kelsey was left, by Orson Pratt, 
in charge ‘of the British Mission during 
the period of that Apostle’s return to 
America in 1850; but his crowning mark 
was made as president of the London 
conference. Indeed it was Elder Kelsey 
who first brought the great London con- 


ference to its well known organic per- | 


fection, and under him tract societies 
were organized everywhere in his district, 


and hundreds were brought into the 


Church by his missionary energy. . He 
also called into the ministry a number 
of young men who have since distin- 
guished themselves. His history in con- 


- nection with the Godbeite Movement 


has been very fully sketched as it must 


be understood that he ran through its 


entire record and action. Undoubtedly, 


in character-strength, Elder Kelsey stood © 


first among his compeers. Indeed, he is 
a strong Cromwellian type of man and, 


therefore, eminently one of Joseph | 
Dominance and inde-- 
pendence of character peculiarly marked | 
all those elders who took Joseph Smith | 


Smith’s elders. 


as their pattern; and Kelsey also pos- 
sessed quite a liberal endowment of those 

qualities by Nature. Those who think 
- Mormon Elders are slaves, or that they 


are to be subdued for a long period by 


any human will, no matter how strong, 
éven in their presiding men, have, but a 
very poor conception of what Elder Kel- 


 sey’s protest and action against President 


Young meant. The moral of the action 
meant that there are a thousand Mormon 
elders almost as potent in their character, 
force and will as Brigham himself, and 
_ this being the case they were not going to 


be for ever subdued by one dominant 


mind, Kelsey’s philosophy as a Mormon 


elder is that we bow to our own priesthood | 


as the embodiment of our own wills as 
elders and that the President 
took the advantage of this and absorbed 
our collective. strength; and that the 


Mormon results, since the death of Joseph | 


Smith, were not Brigham Young's but of | 
thousands of strong f ne elders. This. 
is precisely the opinion of 
Orson Pratt, Wilford Woodruff an 
whole of the Mormon priesthood. 


ohn Ta the 
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One Man Power. 


“ment! 


-son. They 


has never been a difference of opinion 
between any of us in this, and nothing 


ever offended Mormon elders -so much 
vas the Gentiles ascnibing 0: 
Mormonism to Brigham Young. my 


was emphatically a rebel to. 


Young, and he meant by this that all . 
Mormon elders are properly, rebels-to a - 


What a view of Mor- 
monism is this for the Gentile’s 
And yet it is strictly the Mor- 
mon. view. The elders never would 
acknowledge a One. Man Power, even 
though they were bowing to it practically. 
Kelsey affirmed that the Mormon Church 
is the most democratic church in the 
world, and this is just what a/7 the Mor- 
mons say. As will be seen by a review of 


his protests and action, Elder Kelsey’s 
| point was that this is identically what we 


are in genius and theory, but not quite 
in practice, hence our action itself. To 


nothing that Eli B. Kelsey did must be ~ 


given an anti-Mormon’ interpretation ; 
- was emphatically a Protestant Mormon 
elder. 

Nor must it ,be thought that elder 
Kelsey had a poor appreciation intellect- 
ually of the Mormon Church. -With all 
its faults—the mere defect of its members 
—he thought it head and shoulders above 
any church in the world, while he furt 
held that Mormonism, outworked to its 
culminative excellence, is the grandest 
religious faith the world has ever 
sessed. Such were Eli B. Kelsey’s views 
and such was the man. 


JOHN PETERS, 


The railroad man of Utah Counity: 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland De. 
cember 12th, 1836. He is“of a regular 
Scotch descent. His father’ name was 
James Peters, his mother’s Jahet Simei- 
came into the Mormon 
Church in 1840, when Orson Pratt went 
to Scotland and built up the Edinburgh 
Branch. Their son ered the subject of 
this sketch, was baptised b John 
when he was eight years old. The family 
emigrated in 1849, and came diréct to 
Salt Lake City, in the first emigtation 
from Europe to Utah. They crossed the 

sea in the ship Zetland, and arrived in 


| Sat Lake City. on the” of Beptem- 
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- ing that this would take him out of the 


eldest son is now employed in the service ' 
of the Utah Central, as agent in. Frisco. . 
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ber, 1849. The family at this time con- | 
sisted of the mother, her sister and John; | 
the father having died in the old country. — 
Havigg lived in Salt Lake City about 
six years, John Peters moved to Ameri- 
can Fork, in 1855, and settled there, en-. 
gaging in general farming life during the 
first years. 
_ During the construction of the Utah | 
Southern R. R., Mr. Peters went into its | 
employ, in August, 1873. His first posi- - 
tion on the railroad was that of con-. 
struction agent, receiving ties, timber, 
etc., during the construction of the road | 
from Lehi to Provo. In November of . 
the same year, he went into the ware- 
house, under John P. Bush, agent at 
Lehi. The following year in July, he 
was appointed agent of American Fork 
station. In March, 1875, he was ten- 
dered the position of agent of the Utah | 
Forwarding Company, at Santaquin, by 
James Sharp, then general freight and 
passenger agent, but subsequently learn- 


employ of the Utah Southern Company, 
he stated his. views and objections, and 
General Agent Sharp then gave him 
Lehi and Provo stations, added to that 
of American Fork. He held the posi- 
tion as agent for the three stations for 
a number of years, until the railroad 
business of Provo increased to the extent | 
that it needed an agent exclusively to 
itself. Mr. Peters’ home being at Amer- 
ican Fork, he would have preferred to 
have held that station; but his superior 
officers desired that he should keep 
Provo station; the business of American | 
Fork being inadequate to the salary Mr. 
Peters was receiving ; and the company, 
mindful of the interest of their tried em-— 
ployees, preferred keeping him at Provo, 
with his former salary, rather than sta- 
tioning him at American Fork, at a re- 
duced salary. He has held that position 
ever since, giving: continued satisfaction . 
to the company, as his retention for the | 
number of years proves. 
In.1857, John Peters married Rebecca | 
E. Faulkner of American Fork, by whom | 
he had two children. He lost his wife | 
on the 23d of September, 1860, and her | 
youngest child a week later. In March, | 


1867, he was married again to Elizabeth | 


Kettle, of Lincolnshire, England, His 


| 


SALVATOR ROSA, 


BY HANNAH T. KING. 

Salvator Rosa, the great if not the © 
greatest of Italian painters, was born at 
Naples, in the year 1615. His father, 
Vito Antonio Rosa, was a humble and in- 
dustrious artiste; up to this time he had 
struggled with his good wife, Giulia 
Greca, and two daughters still in child- 
hood, to maintain the ancient respecta- 
bility of the family ; Antonio was also 
an architect, and land surveyor of some 
note, but of little gain; for these were 
days of distress and oppression to the 


| Neapolitans; few had means to build, 


and still fewer had lands. to measure, or 
property to transfer; it is therefore not 
wonderful that the humble architect and 
land surveyor of Renella, was steeped to | 
the very lips in poverty, from which 
neither talent nor industry could relieve - 
him; still, however, with few wants 
and a penurious economy, he had con- 
tinued to struggle on with his wife and 
daughters in a sort of decent insolvency 
when the birth of a son in the latter 
end of the year 1615, came to raise the 
spirits of the family, as an auspicious 
event. Madonna Guilia had scarcely 
gotten over her reception (a ceremony in 
which all the Neapolitan ladies indulge), 


than she began to consult with the good 


Messire Antonio, on the destiny of the 
infant son, he (good easy man) had but 
one proposition to make: it was, that his 
son should not be an artist, and above all, — 
that he should not de @ painter! To 
which Madonna Guilia, the more readily . 
agreed, not only because she was herself 
come of a family, like her husband, of 
indigent artists, but because at the very 
moment of their parental discussion, her 
brother, Paolo Grecco, was nearly starv- 
ing in the midst of his own pots and 
palettes, in a little work shop in the Strada 
Seggio del Nido, who was generally em- 
ployed (when he had employment) in 
painting family. saints and rona 
virgins, as bespoke. It appears that Ma- 
donna Guilia was a devotee of the true 
Neapolitan caste; full. of sanguine and 
familiar superstition. She saw the hier- 
archy of heaven, not as ‘‘ thro’ a glass 
darkly,’’ but face to face ; could tell the 
color of the yirgin’s eyes, the number 
of St. Peter's keys, and had a gossiping 
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- acquaintance with every saint in the cal- 


endar. She wore her spindle in one side | 


of her girdle, and her crucifix in the 
other, and spun and ed with ct 0 
unction and facility; it was, therefore 


under such influence of these, that she 


formed the idea, with the consent of the 
complying Antonio, of devoting their 
son to the church. The sacred calling 
of the future Reverendissimo began in the 
parish church of Renella, where with all 
due reverence, they gave the young re- 


. cipient the name of Salvator, believing 


that with that baptismal gift, he would 
be especially under the care of heaven, 
confirmed by the force of their own 


volition, that their son should be a divine 


and should not be a painter. The good 
Antonio saw, and Guilia Rosa saw visions 
of mitres and pontificial crowns floating 
round the cradle of the infant Salvator, 
and were convinced that they had taken 
the best means of securing his present 
and future happiness, by devoting him 
him to the church, at all times the temple 
of fortune in Italy; and at that particular 
epoch, the only safe asylum for one who, 
by divine indignation was born a Ne- 
apolitan. It was thus the father of Mi- 
chael Angelo intended him for a woolen 
weaver; that the fathef of Coreggio had 
destined him‘ for a wood cutter; that 
Guida was educated for a musician ; An- 
drew Sotare for a tailor; Guercino for 
a stone mason, and Claude Lorraine for 
a merchant. The course of geniuses like 
that of true love, seldom runs smooth; 
and the parental folly which stupidly in- 


_terferes with natural vocation, is no less 


sure to expiate its presumption by the 
‘disappointment of its schemes. One 
curious fact may be added to this general 
observation, that the persons of genius 


are generally the offspring of ordinary — 


parents. Talent is no heirloom; nature 


makes her own selections in one of a. 


race, and then recalls her honors. His | 
parents desired that their son should have | 


a liberal education, but the course they | 


took with him in his early days, was en- | 
tirely unsuited to his mind and age. 
Even in his infancy, nature, the idol of | 
his matured worship, that nature which he . 
_ was born to illustrate in all her splendid © 
aspect, was speaking to his acute senses, | 
and communicating her imagery in end- | 
| the faded frescoes, and the dilapidated 


less associations to his uctive 
fancy. Her great volume lay before 


x 


- 


— 


him, at all times, all seasons, and while 


he gave up his young egistence to its 


study and observation, the legends of the 


saints lay neglected: He appeers to have 


possessed the true temperament @f genins, 
which operated alike in infancy end in 
age. His fine subtile and nervous or- 
ganization rendéred his childhood cur- 
ious and enquiring, quick in perception 
of external objects, and prompt in re- 
producing them by efforts: of imita- 
tion. The elements of genius were all 


there ; the spirit of passion was yet to | 
give them their definite tendency; the ~ 


luminous intellect of the future author of 
the satires, and of the Catiline conspiracy, 


“the quick and sensitive imagination, was 


already giving out lights through the 


dim dawn of infancy, and if to the dull 
apprehension of the undiscerning they 
seemed ‘‘ lights which led astray,’ thev 
were not the less ‘ lights from heaven.’’ 
These wanderings of the young genius 
only served to give fresh efforts in his 
parents to imposé upon him the destiny 
they had chalked out for him; that he 
should set be a painter, but a sage, grave 
man, a pillar of the church. : The cord 
of parental authority thus drawn to its 
extreme tension, was naturally snapped, 
the truant Salvator, fled from his uncon- 
genial home and took shelter among 
those sites and scenes whose imagery was a 
part of his own intellectual existence, and 
were received as impressions long before 
they were studied as subjects. Some- 
times he was discovered among the rocks 
and caverns, the ruined teniblen of gods 
and sybils, sometimes found sleepin 

among the wastes of Solfatara, benea 

the scorched branches of a blasted tree, 
his head pillowed by lava, and his dream, 


most probably, the visions of an infant 


poet’s slumbers; chided as a truant and 
punished as an idler, he was frequently 
shut up, and destined to expiate his faults 
by conning his rubric, or learning under 
his devout mother, the mysteries and mir- 
acles of the rosary and like penances ; de- 
prived of liberty, he made propitious offer- 
ings to that nature he was forbidden to 
Within ‘‘the darksome rounds’”’ 
of his domestic prison, by the help of - ome 
burned sticks, he covered the walls of 
the old home with the scenery of his 
favorite haunts; Vesuvius blazed over 


‘mansion converted ‘into @ panorama, re- 
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presenting the enchanting views it com- 
manded of the bay, with its coasts and 
mountains. ‘‘ Santo sacramento!’’ ex- 
claimed Madonna Guilia with upraised 
hands and eyes, as she entered the loggia 
to take her fresca, or evening’s draft of 
freshair. ‘‘Casa stipenda!’’ re-echoed the 
sisters in stupid wonder at their ‘brother's 
talent and temerity; and the boy was 
doomed to do penace by attending matins, 
mass and vespers, in the great,church of 
Certosa, with pious punctuality during the 
ensuing Lent. His severe punishments 
and . intolerable persecution did their 
usual work: genius took its decided 
bent, and the burnt sticks of the boy 
artiste sketched the future destiny of the 
immortal painter—Salvator Rosa. 

The first migration from home is well 
known to be the first severe trial of 
human life. The Italians are accused of 
having few domestic virtues, but they are 
full of domestic affections; the home of 
Salvator had not been the most congenial 


or comfortable, the parental disappoint- | 


ment tended to increase in the truant 
his wandering propensities, still, withal, 
his feelings were fondly and constantly 
brought back to the haunts of his in- 
fancy, as his frequent returns to Naples 
in after life sufficiently prove. ‘The dis- 


tance from Renella was short, yet the — 


monastic seclusion to which he was con- 
demned during the blythest years of his 
life rendered the separation from his 
family an exile, he measured it as young 
hearts are wont to do, not by space or 
distance, but by timeand privation. The 
‘ adieus given and received on quitting 


home were attended by all those expres- 


sions of regret which belong to the ex- 


plosion of Neapolitan feeling, for in 


Naples none weep silently, joy and grief 


are alike noisy and vehement in their ex- | 


hibition. His departure for college must 


have been a scene to paint rather than 


describe; the mind’s eye beholds the 


ardent boy with his. singular but 
beautiful countenance, his light and 
fiexile figure (both models in mature age) 
issuing from the old portals of home.to 
attend his father to Naples. He is habited 


in. the fantastic costume of the Neapoli-— 


‘tan youth of that day, a doublet and 
hose and short mantilla, with a little vel- 
vet cap placed jauntily on his head, and 
with a due attention to those black 


tresses, so conspicuous in all his numerous — 


portraits for their beauty and luxuriance. 
The father and son, as they brush through 
the vine tendrils that festoon the portico, 
are followed beyond its sill by Madonna 
Guilia and the weeping sisters. As the 
mother watches the departing form of 
her son she offers prayers to the Virgin 
that he might become the wonder of his 
age. Another turn in the road and he is 
lust to sight, and the scene is changed. 
Father and son pass on, the college is 
reached, the bell rung, it is answered by 
a lay brother, a parental benediction is 
iven, and the gates of the Collegio 
omaso closed upon one of the freest 
spirits that ever submitted to.the restraint 
in all such seminaries upon youth and © 
nature, 
The first step in the young student’s 
probation was marked by his assumption 
of the dress of the college into which he 
was received. Salvator parted with his 
‘customary suit’’ like the shepherd 
prince of a fairy tale ‘‘for the nonce.”’ 
He was resolved to resume it on the ex- 
piration of his studies, for from his 
earliest youth his aversion to the ecclesi- 
astical condition was fixed and immova- 
ble, and the schemes of parental ambition 
were as unavailable as they were irrational 
and short sighted. The great secret of 
genius is its power of concentration, its 
faculty of bringing every energy to bear 
upon a given subject; and the most in- 
fallible symptom of mediocrity is its 
tendency to fritter away resources in a 
variety of pursuits. The zeal which 
leads to martyrdom is but the type of 
that ardor of self-devotion which aspires _ 
to pre-eminence; less than that never led 
to immortality in any line. Salvator 
threw the whole force of his talent and 
attention into his studies, classical litera- 
ture was in deep coincidence with all the 
instructive tastes of his ardent tempera- 
ment, his diligence was intense and his 
progress rapid. The scenic nature, 
which had hitherto usurped his divided 
attention, was now superseded by that 
intellectual world which burst upon his 
developed faculties, creating new associa- 
tions, and engendering more elevated 
ideas than his wanderings around Pan- 
silippo and Baia had awakened. There 
is no doubt that he sometimes sighed for 
the haunts of his childhood, once, peopled 
by all that warms the painter’s vision or 
poet's dream. 
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It was in this tranquil, studious, and 
ideal epoch of life—when the passions 


are still in abeyance; when fancy, bright 


and unsullied, throws its brilliant halo 
on every object, and impressions of 
human grandeur and human virtue are 
received with more graciousness than 
accuracy—that Salvator is supposed to 
have laid in that vast stock of classical 
erudition, and to have acquired that taste 
for the works of the ancients which, at a 
remoter period, formed the inspiration of 
his works as a poet and painter. It was 
then that he committed to his immortal 
memory that vast store of antique lore 
which diffuses an elegant and classical 
character over his greater pictures and 
grander poems, and which so curiously 
and so strangely contrast with his lighter 
productions, and which have placed him 
at the head of the ‘‘ romantic’’ school 
of Italy, a worthy associate of Shakspeare 
and of Byron. Here follows an imyport- 
ant event in the life of Salvator: he 
could not and would not receive and 
adopt the dogmas of his college, and 
after a stormy scene between himself 
and the dignitaries of the institution, he 


_ was expelled before his studies were com-~ 


pleted. The luckless boy (for he was 
still a boy) issued forth from his by no 
means Alma Mater, with a heart much 
lighter, probably, than he entered it, and 
in spite of his disgrace, with a mind 
stored with the treasures of antiquity ; 
he was returning to a home of compara- 
tive poverty, and to encounter the 


peevish reproaches of his parents, whose 


views he was compelled to thwart, but 
whose name he was destined to immortal- 
ize. His heart was open to feelings 
which, while they last, deify their pos- 
sessor. He had all the temperament and 
all the. precocity of the Italian, and 
though but sixteen, the brilliant elements 
of poet, and the painter, as also the 
musician, were vaguely and deliciously 
operating within him. Life was a brilliant 
illusion, and even the positive ills of 
domestic misery could scarcely dispel the 
benign dream, or cloud its - radiance. 
With such feelings, and in such a dispo- 
sition, the expelled student of the Padre 
Somaschi ascended the hill of Renella, 
and presented himself at the portico of 
the old home, in all the bloom of 
adolescence, and probably with all the 
timidity of one under the ban of pa- 


rental displeasure—the prodigal son of 
the famigha Rosa. 


Music, the true language of passion, 
which speaks so powerfully and yet so 
mysteriously to the senses organized for 
its reception, awakening our earliest and 
and perhaps latest’sensations of pleasure 
music, at this period of Salvator’s life, 
appears to have engrossed hts undivided 
attention. Little did he then dream that 
posterity would apply the rigid rules of 
criticism to the ‘idle visions” of his 


boyish fancy, or that his bars and basses 


would be conned and analyzed by the 
learned umpires of future ages, declared 
‘‘not only admirable for a dilettante, 
but in point of melody superior to that 
of most of the masters of his time.’’ 
An event occurred at this time which 
hurried on his vocation to the art of 
painting. At one of the popular festivi- 
ties annually celebrated in Naples in 
honor of the Virgin, the beauty of Sal- 
vator’s elder sister captivated the atten- 
tion of a young painter who though 
through life unknown to fortune, was not 
unknown to fame. Thecelebrated Fran- 
cesco Francanzani, the inamorato of the 
Signorina Rosa, had already established 
himself as one of the first painters of 
his day. It was the peculiar vanity of 
the painters of those days to have beauti- 
ful wives. Albano set the example, 
Rubens turned it to the account of his 
profession, and Francesco, struggling 
with poverty, married the portionless 
daughter of the most iudigent artist in 
Naples. This union, and still more a 
certain sympathy in talent between. the 
brothers-in-law, frequently carried Salva- 
tor to the studio of Francesco. It was 
at the foot of this kinsman’s easel, and 
listening to details, which laid the foun- 


dation of that contemptuous opinion he 


cherished through life for schools, acade- 
mies, and all incorporated pedantry and 
pretention, that Salvator occasionally 
amused himself in copying on any scrap 
of paper or board which fell in his way, 
whatever pleased him in Francesco’s 

ictures. But Salvator was destined to 
imitate none, but to be imitated by 


many. His days were now given to the 


scenes of his infant wanderings; he 
would depart with the dawn, laden with 
his portfolio filled with primed paper, 


| and a palette covered with oil-colors; 
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and he not ‘ably sketched, but colored 
from nature. 


Returning from these arduous rambies, | 


he sought shelter in the home of his sis- 
ter, where a kinder welcome awaited 
him, than he could find in that home 
where it had been decreed from his birth 
that, he should not be a painter. His 
brother-in-law would often on his return 
rifle the contents of his folio, and he at 
once detected a genius, sure of itself; 
thrilling accents of sweet praise came to 
his ear, in the Neapolitan of his 
relations and those simple plaudits were 
ever reme.nbered in after times (when the 
dome of the Parthenon rung with ad- 
miration extorted by his Regulus) as the 
first which cheered him in his arduous 
progress. 

Salvator Rosa had now adopted paint- 
ing as a profession—the beaten track lay 
broadly open; but that was sufficient to 
deter him from entering upon it. In his 
wayward and original mood, he left to 
tamer talent the hackneyed routine of 
academies and work-rooms, and striking 
into a line which no example justified, 
no precedent recommended, he betook 
himself to that school where no master 
lays down the law to aspiring genius, no 
pupil follows servilely his paralyzing dic- 
tates—the school of ature’ Parental 
authority now in vain opposed itself to 
a vocation which made a part of consti- 
tional temperament. Obstacles became 
stimulants, difficulties served but ‘‘to 
bind each corporal faculty,’’ to the cher- 
ished purpose; and the young enthusiast 
went forth animated by that zeal which 
leads to the great truths of scenic, as of 
moral nature, and flushed with ardor, 
without which, there is no genius, no 
success. The steps of Salvator were 
now directed to wild splendid regions of 


his own country, which modern art had 


not re violated. Full of difficulty and 
voc , they were alluring to one who, 
onely and proud in spirit, could find in 
the trackless solitudes of Nature mag- 
nificent and endless combinations of the 


sublime and the terrific, well suited to sat- 


isfy an imagination vehement, and preg- 
nant with volition, which could not relish 
nor endure the insipidities and restraint 
of conventional forms—an imagination 
which **man delighteth not,” and to 


- which the words of man afforded not a 


sufficient excitement. 


Salvator is supposed to have bzen in 
his eighteenth year when, issuing forth 
with the Gawn of a spring morning, he 
for the first time bade éarewell to his 
native Naples. The young artist may 
have felt proud and elated in the con-. 
sciousness of the career he had struck out 
for himself, which left him free and un 
shackled in his high calling, alike remote 
from the degrading distinctions of pat- 
ronage, and the persecuting malice of | 
envy. His biography at this time of his 
life may be traced in his portrait scenes, 
preserved in his singular landscapes, ma - 
rine views, castellated rocks, antique 
ruins, savage coasts, as well as from the 


‘physiognomy, and costume of his beau- 


tiful little groups known by the name of 
‘*Figurine,’’ that he must have traversed 
and studied among the wild and sublime 
scenery of La Puglia and Calabia; all 
that these once flourishing regions had 
lost was redeemed in the imagination 
of the young poet-painter, the boy phil- 
sopher, by the magnificent desolation and © 
melancholy grandeur that remained. 
There the young enthusiast may’ have 
been first awakened to the causes of his 
country’s degradation, and have become 
a patriot, from reflection, as he was an 
ardent lover of liberty from instinct. 
Amid these stupendous scenes, probably 
he first gathered the elements of his fa- 
mous picture ‘‘Purgatorial,’’—this was a 
most important epoch in his life, but it 
cannot even be hinted at in this brief 
sketch, suffice it tosay, amid marvellous 
temptation many who might have par- 
doned his genius and his successes, never 
forgave him for that rigid morality; his 
severe unbending principles, which in 
his precepts and his example, shamed 
the vices of cotemporaries, while they 
secured him the respect of the first and 
best men of his age. eg 
The first illusions of early youth were 
fled; and the real and inevitable miseries — 
of life, of which, during the rest of his 
days, even in the bosom of prosperity, he 
entertained so keen and painful a convic- 
viction, came upon his apprehension. in 
truths, which.sensibility sometimes anti- 
cipates, but which philosophy and reflec- 
tion never fail to substantiate. He per- 


ceived that the talent and industry of his 
father, the piety and virtues of his 

sther, and his innocent sisters, the 
| genius and high spirit of his brother-in- 
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ao 


law, were alike insufficient to save them 
from neglect, contempt and distress, 
while fawning mediocrity or unabashed 


assurance snatched the meed of worth 


he saw justice—he once 
every- 


and merit; 
thought immutable, violated 
where. 

Amid these melancholy forecasts came 
painful realities; a few days after his re- 
turn home his father Vito Antonio Rosa 
died in the arms of his son, leaving to 
the youth of eighteen a helpless family 
entirely unprovided for. In the temper- 


ament that produces genius, its energies 
increase in proportion as adverse circum-. 


stances require exertion. In this dark 
moment of Salvator’s life, he determined 
to leave Naples, and seek his fortune by 
a broader path, where he might find 
knowledge that could appreciate, and pa- 
triotism that would recompense with that 
promptitude of w// which he possessed 
through life. He resolved on visiting 
Rome, and the execution of his project 
followed close upon its conception. He 


began his journey in bis twentieth year, | 


leaving Naples with deep-seated indigna- 
tion, as those only feel, who, loving their 
land, are driven from it by neglect which 
nothing can obliterate or assuage. Shortly 
after he reached Rome, Milton arrived 
there, and was received with honors 


tendered only to princes. Milton and — 


Salvator resembled each other in genius, 
character, and political views, and though 
living at the same time in Rome, re- 


mained mutually unknown to each other. | 
‘he obscure and indigent young painter | 


had no means of presenting himself to 
the great republican poet of England, 
if indeed he had ever heard of one so 
destined to illustrate the age in which 
both flourished. . 

His picture of Hagar, won him re- 


nown, it was seen by Sanfrarico, the then | 
most popular painter, and he instantly | 


desired to purchase it. He at once 
sought for the painter, who was evidently 


of no school, who copied after no mas- | 


ter, and whose inanner was all his own. 
This opened to him the door of fame ; 
he was still in the most indigent circum- 


stances, and he was almost in despair, — 
when he met one who had been his-fel- | 
low student in the Somasco College ; the. 


young Girolamo Mercuri, had ever been 
an_ enthusiastic admirer of his friend, 
and now holding a high and important 


at the same time; also “The Prodigal 


office under a cardinal of great influence, 
he introduced his early friend to this 
great man, who was struck with both his 
appearance and manner, and at once 
gave him the portico and the Loggia of 
the episcopal palate to paint in fresco; 
leaving the subject entirely to his own 
selection ; he chose one purely poetical, 
with which the cardinal was much pleased; 


indeed, he was so charmed that he was 


induced to bespeak the grand altar piece 
for the chiesa della morti of Viterbo, at 
the hands of Salvator, leaving him the 
choice of his subject, and he chose the 
incredulity of St. Thomas, a bold and 
perilous theme; Salvator seized that mo- 
ment in the life of the sceptical saint, 
in which he says: ‘‘ Except I shall see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hands into the wounds I will 
not believe ;’’? he finds himself called 
upon by his divine master to bring his 
doubts to the proof; the figures were as 
large as life. This historical picture, 
though only the second he had ever ex- 
ecuted, on a great scale, was declared a 
work of remarkable merits. These paint- 
ings were now gradually, but slowly 
opening the way to that brilliant reputa- 
tion which was most surely awaiting him; 
and which it is said, he sought with fret- 
ful impatience. About this time he 
painted his ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ and at a 
grand exhibition of the great masters in 
the Panthean, this celebrated painting 
was placed beside Titian and Leonardo 
da Vinci, effacing all the contemporary 
productions which surrounded it, and 
gave a decided reputation to the name 
of Salvator, and the fame of the future 
historical painter was laid upon the firm 
basis ef public opinion ; he now obtained 


what he had so long struggled for, the 


master-passion of his existence—sndepen- 
dence. He made for himself a home ; 
he collected books, and with his still 
small means acquired a tolerable library. 
With these books and his pencil-he pow 
passed his time, while his poetry and the 
spell of his fascinating conversation drew 
around him the young literati and arti 
whose. tastes and habits of life assimilates 
with his own. He now paints anot! 
grand picture, ‘‘ The Sorceress; his 
poem of ‘‘ The Incantation,’’ com 


Son ;”’ altar pieces for Milan, then ‘‘ Pur- 


} gatory,” ‘‘Pindar and Pan,”’ (this picture 
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was for the Ghigi Palace); ‘‘St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness ;’’ ‘‘ Pytha- 
goras Teaching his Doctrine to the Fish- 
ermen ;’’ ‘‘Saul and the Witch of Endor;’’ 
‘* Socrates Swallowing Poison and a 
host of others too numerous to mention. 
Many of Salvatur’s most celebrated pic- 
tures are now in England, adorning the 
homes and galleries of ruyalty and the 
nobility of that country. Salvator was of 
no school, and he refused all dictation. 
‘The noblest of all his works is considered 
Cataline Conspiracy.”’ 

It is sad to abridge a life so full, so 
checquered, and so sublime, but in this 
brief sketch only a very brief outline 
can be given. Many biographies have 
been written of this great man, the one I 
have selected is by Lady Morgan. His 
enemies were many but his friends were 
legion. 

There comes a last day to all, and he 
who had been so full of life was now 
called to pay the debt of Nature, ‘‘ be- 
tween that luminous and soul-breathing 
form and the clod of the valley, there 
was now no difference.’’ On the evening 
of the 15th of March, 1673, all that re- 
mained on earth of the author of Regulus, 
of Cataline, of the Satires, of the Gay 
Farmica, of the witty Coviello !—of the 
elegant composer, and the greatest 
painter of his time and country—of Sal- 
vator Rosa !—was conveyed to the tomb 
in the church of Santa Maria degli Alle 
Terme, that magnificent temple, un- 
rivaled even at Rome in interest and 
grandeur. There, accompanied by much 
funeral pomp, the body of Salvator lay | 
in state. All Rome poured into the vast 
circumference of the church to take a 
last view of the Painter of the Roman 
People, the ‘‘ Nostro Signor Salvator’’ 
of the Pantheon, and feelings of regret — 
and admiration were expressed with the 
usual bursts of audible emotion in which | 
Italian sensibility on such occasions love 
to indulge, Some few there were who 
gathered closely and in silence around 
the bier of the great master of the Nea- 
politan school, and who weeping the loss 
of the man, forgot for a moment even 
that genius which had already secured its — 
own meed of immortality—these were 
Cailo Rossi, Francesco Baldovini, and 
Paolo Olivo—each returned from the 
grave of the friend he loved to record | 


be | 


the high endorsements and powerful | 


talents of the painter he admired and the 
poet he revered; Baldovini retired to his 
cell to write ‘*The life of Salvator 
Rosa,’’ and then resign his own ; Oliva 
to his monastery to compose the epitaph 
which still is read on the tomb of his 
friend ; and Carlo Rossi to select trom 
his gallery such works of his own beloved 
painter as might best adorn that chapel, 
now exclusively consecrated to his mem- 
ory. The tomb of Salvator Rosa is sur- 
mounted by his bust ; his son Agosto, in 
filial piety, raised this monument to his 


memory, which also bears a fine Latin 


inscription. 


Foolish men mistake transitory sem- 
blance for eternal fact, and go astray 
more and more. Foolish men imagine 
that because judgment for an evil thing 
is delayed, there is no justice, but an 
accidental one here below. Judgment 
for an evil thing is many times delayed 
some day or two, some century or two, 
but it is sure as life, it is sure as death ! 
In the center of the world-whirlwind, 
verily now as in the oldest days, dwells 
and speaks a God. The great Soul of the 
world is just. O brother, can it be need- 
ful now, at this late epoch of experience, 
to remind thee of such a fact: That 
there zs justice here below, and even at 
bottom, that there is nothing else but 
justice! Forget that, thou hast forgotten 
all.— Carlyle. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE. 


If we sit down at the set of the sun, : 

And count the things that we have done, 
And counting, find — 

One act, one.word, 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind, | 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count that day well spent. 


Bnt if, through all the livelong day, 

We've eased no heart by yea or nay, | 

| If, through it all 

We've done no thing that we can trace, | 

That oa the sunshine to a face; _ 

act, most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
_ Then count that day as worse than lost, 

If we could read the secret history of 
our enemies, we should find in each 
man’s life sorrow and suffering enough 
to disarm all hostility.—Zongfeliow. 
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DUMIDA; OR, THE FUGITIVE OF COLDEAN. 


BY JOHN LYON. 


Among the numerous little hills, which 
_ form that part of Scotland lying west be- 
tween Colzean Castle and Brown Car- 
rick, may be seen the ruins of an old 
castle and monastery, standing on an emi- 
nence surrounded by a few old fir trees, 


brown with age, and around its base a 


few flat stones sculptured after the fashion 
of the 17th century—bearing rude images 
of angels holding a crown over some de- 
voted head, or blowing a trumpet in 
representation of the last day, or old time 
with his scythe and sand-glass, or the 
Smithy’s coat of arms, half decayed 
and obliterated by the rain and moss of 
nearly one hundred years. Round this 
place, enclosed py a stone wall, might 

seen small towers, at each angle, but 
which had suffered much from the inroads 
of cattle and the hurricane storms which 
swept the bosom of the northwest shore 
for so long a period. About one mile 
from this place, and within the sea- 


mark, may still be seen beneath a | 


huge rock the remains of a gable and 
chimney place, with the half-burnt beams 
of the roof fallen from the mouldering 
walls, or lying inclined from. their inden- 
tation in the rock, forming an outward 
appearance something like an old cairn 
to the stranger’s eye as he paces the shore 
on his way to Balentray. | 

In this sequested spot there once lived 
an obscure Siavacter, known only by the 
fishermen and a few visitors who fre- 
quented this place during the summer sea- 
son, for fishing and game. His outward 
man had little of an inviting appearance, 
and his distant demeanor deterred even 
the curious to approach on his company or 
enter his stronghold. Strange and varied 
were the reports in circulation through- 
out the country respecting him. And 
although the prying eye of inquisitiveness 
bad marked his wanderings by night and 
day, on hill and shore, still no clue could 
be distinctly made out—as to how he 
_ gsubsisted—where he came from, and 
what were his intentions in living in such 
a solitary situation. — 7 


From the first of his being known by | 


the few ns who lived near the shore. 


His habiliments or apparel were the same 
-—over his head louched an old glazed 


- south-wester, covering the tops of his 


i shoulders ; a Spanish blue frock coat, the - 
. skirts of which met his knees, and lapped — 


‘his body like a-mantle; while under- 
_neath might be seen his weather-beaten 
legs and naked feet, as he ps the 
’ beach, or glided across the path of some 


- 


carousal by the harvest moon. 

The old monastery and burying ground 
were his favorite haunts, and there often, 
when the sun was gone down, was he 
observed passing like a ghost among the 
brown firs or gazing from the old ruin 
o’er the dark sea long after the gray 
twilight and pierceing cold had sum- 
moned the surrounding herds to their 
respective homes. Tantrum Crag was 
_the name given to him by the fishermen, 
' derived probably from the length of 


‘ No one had ever dared to form an 
acquaintance with him, except a dum 
boy, who was employed as a herd boy 
on Lochlyden estate, the nearest resi- 
dence to the shore on the north side of 
Colzean; often had they been seen to- 
gether, but as the boy was tongue-tied, 
the inmates of Lochlyden never could 
learn the purports of their meetings. 
Often had he stolen away from them 
_ after night-fall, and although the greatest 

precaution had been taken to watch his 
return, still he evaded their vigilance, 
_ and was found among them ere they were 
aware of his presence—like the genii of 
Alladin, starting into their company at 
the mere whisper of his name—blythe 

as the face of innocent thankfulness, and 
his eyes beaming with gratitude, as they 
_ first took him under their roof, a helpless 
_ wanderer on the hills of Carrick. 

Lochlyden at the time we refer to was 
in the 
_ next estate to that of Colzean. He 
respectable establishment, superior 
_to any of the surrounding tenantry, 
Owing to circumstances of a relational 


of considerable wealth. 

It may ben to state, in order 
| to be perspicuous, that the dumb boy 
alluded to was taken into service at 


, Lochlyden through pure sympathy. 


_Yustic neighbor returning from a late 


his person and his place of residence. 


possession of a Mr. Grahame, © 


nature, which had put him in possession. 
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They never had learned where he came 


from, who were his parents, and no one | 


ever having enquired aften him, he con- 
tinued in the family without any sus- 
picion, further than his connection with 
the recluse, at the good will of Mr. Gra- 
hame, for several years. _— 

Mr. Grahame had only one daughter, 
the younger of cight, who had all died 
in their infancy, except this girl, who was 
about fifteen yearsold. Rather delicate 


in her constitution, but free, innocent, -| 
sible anything of himself. Her father 
entering the apartment, in the midst of 
these reflections, unperceived, and see- 


and kind in her demeanor, particularly 
to the domestics of her father’s house ; 


-and among them all, none were so much 
thought of, nor on whom she bestowed | 
- more favors, than Dumida, the kerd cal 


lant, as she designated him. | 
From his first coming among them he 
had been careful of the trust committed 
to him with honest, diligent activity. 
And so far from being treated with indif- 
ference as a stranger, he was kindly and 
feelingly regarded. Having won the 
good graces of master, man, and maid- 
servant, all were alike interested in his 
welfare; and he, like another Joseph, 
had attributed to him, the good fortune 


} which had attended their cattle from the 


date of his reception in the family. 
Helen, his lovely patroness, lost no 
opportunity during the long winter nights 
to instruct him in forming letters, and 
ultimately sentences, which he learned 
with amazing rapidity. Her father 
countenanced so far the laborious exer- 


tions of his daughter, and she on the. 


other hand prided herself in displaying 
every advance of her pupil, whose acute 
mind, soon developed the germ of strong 


- reflection, altho’ destitute of the powers 


of speech. 

It might be two years, or more, from 
the time he had received instructions in 
this way, that Miss Helen, one day, 
wrote down on the diagram board on 


which she taught him, an interrogatory 


sentence respecting his friend Tantrum, 
the recluse. Dumida placed his hand on 
his mouth, as a sign of secrecy, and 
looking archly in the face of his fair in- 
structor, drew his finger across his .lip, 
and then across the. board,—and bowing 
retired quickly from the room. | 
Helen felt somewhat curious on the 
occasion, as she had anticipated, that 
when he was capable to note down his 
thoughts, she would then be better fitted 


to draw from him the mystery of the re- 
cluse, and his attachment for him. But 
now, when he could in some measure 


/ communicate his thoughts, she found him | 
_as dark as formerly, and with less ho 

_of making any impression, by which she 
could learn anything even of his own 
history. In this she felt particularly 


terested, and as she thought there might 
be some relationship betwixt the two she 
had broken upon his secret, in reference 
to his friend, purely to discover if pos- 


ing her in such a meditative mood, he 


was curious enough to ylance over the 
contents, when the defaced sentence on 
the draught board caught his eye, and 
the few remaining words commencing 
_with: ‘* Dear Dumida tell me, if’’—he 
_ passed out of the room, without her no- 
"tice, wondering in his mind what could 
be the meaning of such a correspon- 
dence. | | 


He had long marked the: intimacy of 


_ the two, and thoughts of a very different 
_kind occupied his mind as to the legiti- 


mate conclusions to which such a com- 


-mencement could lead, than that to 
which it was intended by the innocent 
Helen. 


Dumida, when he left, passed through 


the spence unobserved, and, stepping the 


style which led to the witch Knowe, hur- | 


ried down the glen with the speed of a 
young buck, towards the dwelling of the 
lonely Tantrum. The moon shone clear 


at intervals as he turned the, windings of 
the Wizard Ranock, and slid. down the 


steep hollows that opened their yawning 
'gulfs to the angry howling blast of the 


troubled ocean ; and as the passing cloud 


‘dimmed the face of the moon, or 
‘sparkled on the heaving surf, he mused 
for a moment, and then hurried away 
round the base of Macrum to the verge 


of the steep rock, where his solitary friend 


dwelt: a shrill whistle. broke the monot- 

onous sigh of the moaning sea, and the — 
‘low door of the hermit for a moment 
opened and. a gleam of light from within 


discovered tle reception of Dumida, and 


as quickly disappeared. as if no mortal 


tary wild. 


_, On this evening, in the large hall of 
of servant men and womén from the 
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neighboring farms, to hold what is called 
a Rocking in Scotland and which had 
been done by special invitation, by Mr. 
Grahame in commemoration of his birth- 
day and his otherwise good fortune in be- 
coming heir. to a deceased brother who 
had left him a considerable estate. A 
large oaken table stood on the center of 
the floor, on which lay cheese, butter, 
bread, etc., and a few wooden bickers, or 
ale cups. ‘The great peat fire blazed by 
the help of light coal, and shed its rays 
_cn a well furnished rack of pewter plates, 
which reflected a double radiance and 
heat on the smiling faces, and seemingly 
different countenances of the young 
women, as they sat paired to their re- 
spective sweethearts. Sanders Laughlan, 
a moorland farmer,' from Eastnook, was 
requested to ask a‘blessing on the viands 
prepared for supper—to which he con- 
sented after a considerable time being 
lost in praising him as the only fit 
person duly qualified by age and exper- 
ience to preside in the solemn exercise 
on such an occasion,—Sanders, after 
making a number of faint excuses, 
showed off his unquestionable ability by 
occupying their attention for nearly. half 
an hour in a half singing tone, which was 
responded to by many a loud yawn, and 


smothered laugh,'as he ended, and began | 


a new section on the blessings of ‘provi- 
dence in granting such rich supplies for 
man and beast, craving a particular 
blessing on the m 
whose bounties they were about to par- 
take. At last, the long-wished-for amen 
gave a new turn to their expressions of 
thankfulness, in solacing themselves in 
the rich repast, each one praising the 
dainties spread before them, and pouring 
blessings on the devoted head of Mr. 
Grahame, as the best neighbor and gen- 
tleman in the whole district of Carrick. 
‘The eatables being removed for the 
more exhilarating beverage of strong 
drink—Mr. Quinton, a lawyer, from 
Maybole, begun the hilarity by proposing 
_ the health and long life of Mr. Grahame 
and his fair daughter, through whose 
kindness they had been invited, to spend 
the evening in commemoration of Mr. 


Grahame now being put in the possession — 


of a princely fortune, left by his brother, | 


who died twelve years ago, and which 


had been detained unjustly until now 
by some deficiency in the eye of the law | as he intended to retire, any: or all of, 


favored family of © 


but which, he was now happy to an- 


| nounce, had been finally settled in favor 


of his esteemed friend, and to the satis- 
faction, he was certain, of all present. 
The rounding of this period put a stop 
to further specifying—by a long con- 
tinued burst of approbation by the rus- 
tics. And although attempts were madé 
to prolong the flattering speech, their 


deafening yells and boisterous noise fairly 


superceded polite eulogy. 

Mr. Grahame responded in a few 
complimentary sentences, which were 
drowned in the noisy feelings of the 
audience, bent on exhibiting their ex- 
pression of good feeling by brawling all 
sorts of rude congratulations, ¢e# masse. 
_ Songs composed for the occasion were 


sung in praise of the ploughman, turned 


lord! and also of their rural games 
of quoit and curling. Rival pvoets 
sang in comic strains, their loves and 
frolics, and bacchanalian sprees. Songs 
gave place to dancing, and Miss Helen 
led off the first set with Mr. Quinton, 
which was followed up with life by half 
a dozen parties on the floor at one time, 
every one endeavoring to outstrip an- 
other, at wheeling, crossing, and running 
the figure—beating down the sounds of 
the pipes, by their heel-rattling, shuffling, 
tribling, and jumping—keeping the mo 
tion of time, when turning the reel, by 


giving a double high cut, and a clap of. 


their hands. Some were busy handing 
about the inspiring draught, others ‘form- 
ing new friendships, when the whole 
group by the hour of twelve were one 
in every particular feature of fun and 
folly. 

The pibroch had skirled many a mild 
mountain note and air, and the piper’s 
throat had been as often moistened—. 
when the party, quite tired, sat down 
once more to enjoy the thrilling cup as a 


Doch on Dorus ere the parting auld lang 


syne would join their hands in ties of 
friendship to be kept in remembrance till 
some future occasion would bless their 


meeting again. The noise and merri- 
ment subsided, and all faces were turned | 


to the upper end of the table: it was Mr. 
Grahame calling the attention of the 
company to his parting complimentary 
respects, throughout the evening, There 


was but one absent, he regretted to say, © 


of all his domestics and friends; however, 
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them might make their own time, and 
take their pleasure; and bowing to the 
party he led Helen out of the hall, in 
company with Mr. Quinton and Mr. 
Watson’s family, a wealthy farmer, who 
lived mearthe shore. 
Long after the master had retired, the 
social band kept up the carousal, and 
the morning was pretty far advanced ere 
the pipes’ skirling sound died away, as 
the last of the party marched in proces- 
sion down the windings of Fordhouse 
burn. | 
The last of the inmates were about re- 
tiring to rest, when the silent Dumida 
glided through the hall to his place of 
rest. 
Next morning found the servants at 
their various occupations at Lochlyden, 
and as if recruited with new life and 
vigor they had acquired a large budget 
of witty sayings, and scraps of new songs 
to while away the dull hours of a muir- 
land life. | 
Helen and her father met after break- 
fast in the parlors, who after making en- 
quiry respecting her health, entered ‘into 
conversation with her on Dumida’s dis- 
appearance the previous evening when 
his neighbors and friends were assembled 
at his social party. ‘‘ Helen,” continued 
he ‘* we will be obliged to disband this 


dumb lad from the house altogether. 


His disappearance troubles me very 
much, and the intimacy he keeps up with 
Tantrum, the hermit, is so much out of 
the ordinary course of rectitude, that I 
have felt my suspicions of him growing 
upon me the longer he abides here. 
What say you to this Helen? I should 
like to have your opinion. 
Her father stopped short, and looking 


steadfastly in her face, panséd for an an- 


swer. Helen gazed with her eyes fixed 
on the wall opposite where she was sit- 
ting, without scala | one feature, except 
the deep crimson b 
her face. Her father seated himself op- 
posite to her—keeping his eyes fixed on 
hers, waiting forareply. — | 
‘Helen after recovering herself a little 
from the embarrassment which the interro- 


gation produced, answered her father to 


the following effect; ‘‘ Your paeare 
papa,” she said, is my will. Yet if.it 


were your pleasure to retain him-I should 
be happy.’ 


Happy,” retorted her father with 


ush that crept over. 


" 


some little emotion, ‘‘you shall be happy 

whether he remains here, or not.” 
 But,’’ she resumed, ‘‘he never did 
anything worthy of your displeasure, 
with the exception of being out with the — 
recluse, that you should disband him; © 
and then he is so kind-hearted and hon- 
est, as far as ever I knew, to your inter- 
ests that I cannot say he is worthy. of 
being expelled from the house; indeed,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘ his affability and gener- 
ous turn and manner has gained for him 
the esteem of all who knew him, even 
the cattle belonging to the house seem to 


‘recognize him as their friend and bene- 


factor, and as for the servants they exer- 
cise a feeling towards him as if he were 
your own son.” Her eyes fell with the 
end of the sentence, till it met her 
father’s, and as hastily glanced from the 
dark gaze of his thoughtful countenance, 
which spoke a thousand things. © 

‘ But,’’ said her father, making a cun- 
siderable pause, ‘‘ you know of the way 
by which he was introduced to this house 
and also the mystery that veils his par- 
entage, and what is still more mysterious, 
that he should be the only person who 
has ingratiated himself in the favor of 
that outlandish being who lives among 
the rocks. Did you ever try him on that 
point ?’’ | 

_‘* Yes,’’ said Helen, ‘‘I put the ques- 
tion to him last night, on the draught 
board, and he—’’ 

He what,’’ interrupted her father. 

‘‘ He seemed not to understand me,’’ 
said Helen, rather composedly. 

‘“‘Aye! aye! he will never understand 
anything, nor ever will on this point 
while we continue to be put off,” said 
her father, rising abruptly from his chair 
and leaving the room, as if something 
called his attention elsewhere. 

Helen being left alone felt somehow 
as she never felt before, and as if her 

were the interpreters of her mind, 


‘she burst into: tears for poor Dumida. 


Hearing the tread of horses’ feet in the 
yard, she looked out and saw Mr.. Quin- 
ton, of Maybole; and her father talking 


together. Helen quickly dried her wet 
face and left the apartment, 

‘* Please to let me look over that let- 
ter,”’ said Mr, Grahame to Quinton, as 
they entered the apartment adjoining the 


| one Helen had. just taken pussession cf, 


which was divided by a thin wooden par- 
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not how it is, but since that affair I have 
had no peace.’’ 

‘¢ Pshaw,’’ cried Quinton, “‘ You have 
got the estate, anyhow. And although 
I have no,desire to boast of my qualifi- 


cations as a man of business, you cer- | 
tainly owe somewhat of the plan and ex- | 
ecution of the suit to me; and had I the - 
weakness you speak of, why peace would | 
be out of the question. Peace! ha, ha, 
ha! «Money, my friend, will buy peace. | 
And’should ever the subject in your ap- 

r. Gra 


prehension be made otherwise to appear, 


a little of the gold dust will soon blind 
| feeling of long-continued remorse which 
_gnaws my soul with the tortures of the 


the most quick-sighted of your enemies, 
and stiffen the tongues of all your ac- 
cusers. Peace—ha, ha, ha! Money! 


money, my friend, will beget peace, love, | 


joy—in fact, money is everything, and 


- they who have it not are altogether with- | 


out the means to procure any happiness, 


respectability, comfort, or anything else. 


For what does the physician expose him- 


self to the contagion of a thousand in- 
fectious diseases but for the love of 
‘money? And where is the divine, no. 


. Maatter what may be his-pretentions 
sanctity or. holiness, or his long dran 


| sophisty on the evil effects of filthy lucte, 
as he terms it, but that he may walk 


roarous mirth of the entertainment, when 


j the unsuspected compliments of my 


neighbors were poured upon me,’ in 
honor of my happy fortune, I felt as if 


} my soul would have melted within me 


for my base ingratitude towards the in- 
fant of my deceased. brother, and wil- 
lingly would I have exchanged my envied 
situation with the meanest whose: 
imagination pictured in rude language 
my fancied greatness.’’ 

‘*No enough; why, 
e, you're mad!” 
not madness, Mr. Quinton, but a 


damned and makes me wretched beyond 


endurance, Would to heaven I could 


retrace my former steps to virtue; but 
alas! all is gone beyond the possibility of 
restitution, and I must suffer the insup- 
portable sting of a guilty conscience.” 


Helen stood transfixed as a statue while 


ticion. A silence fora few moments en- | the less observedly into. other 
sued, and then the conversation com- | pockets, and milk the last drop of “blood _ 
- menced in a low tone. from. the nipples of his flock. And as a 
the.ruffian has never been heard for my own. profession, ‘tis well known 
of,” said Mr. Grahame. { to the most ignorant that money is the wm 
“eTta appears so,’’ said Quinton. alpha and omega .of all our procedure, = 
‘‘Well,”’. continued the other, ‘‘the | from the petty court of common pleas to 
whole money may be lost, after all, and | the Lords on the-King’s Bench. Money, oe 
the estate and my character to boot; for | money, money is the secret key to open a 
the boy may yet turn up, and then the | the large volumes of English law.and jus- =. 
papers belonging to the property could | tice. It gives a preponderance to its = 
not be found after my brother’s decease, | scales, turns the period with. eer a 
which, if ever discovered, will be a sor- | in pleading, softens the stern features. of S 
rowful day to your friend and my inno- | the judge, and : draws a favorable decision ) S. 
cent daughter.’’ from the jury.”’ 
‘Hush; hush! you speak rather loud,” Hold, hold!” cried Mr. Grahame; 
replied Quinton, in a low tone; ‘‘there’s | ‘‘all that you have said may be true with 3 
little fear of that; it is now fifteen | some men; but there is something in the ‘ 
years.’ human mind independent of all you have 
‘« Fourteen, with your minal said the | said, which fails not to reprove and 
other. finally condemns every action foreign to 
‘¢ Oh, yes; yee are correct ; fourteen | or inconsistent with the simple declara- 
years—let me see, just this very day’since | tion of truth or honesty, no matter who : 
your brother died. -I recollect well the | may be the judge, physician or divine. fe 
date, and had either of them been alive, | Often have I heard you expatiate on the : 
you would most likely have heard of it | value of money, but as for my own feel- " 
before this time.”’ ings, I must confess, that now it is quite 4 
‘Well, well, said Grahame, ‘‘I know | otherwise. Last night, amidst the up- 
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—‘‘]I have no peace,’’ ‘‘would t> heaven 
I could retrace my steps,’’ and other 
sentences of like nature, bore upon her 
mind ‘and. almost petrified her to the spot 
where she stood. In the midst of her 
reverie her father -and Quinton left the 


room, and lest she should be discovered | 


in her confusion, she hurried into waive 
garder. to be out of their way: | 
Dumida, who had not seen Helen since 
the previous evening, happened to be 
looking over the hay-yard wall; at the 
poultry, seeing her‘pass, greeted her in his 
wonted good humor, by putting both his 
hands on his forehead, and making~his 
best bow, laughingly drawing his fingers 
across his lips, in imitation of the pre- 
vious night’s interrogation, and making 
other -signs, significant of the merry 
meeting, retired. ‘* Poor 
said Helen to: herself, you little know 
how soon our friendship may be at an end. 


Dumida,”’ 


‘* Poor boy,’’ and she burst forth again | 
in bitter lamentation at the recollection | 


of her father’s angry: countenance and 
dark suspicions. | 

Mr. Grahame and Quinton passed the | 
remainder of the day in the study ; and | 
‘Helen,’ as usual, busied herself in looking 
after the servants, in the kitchen and 
dairy, as far as the disturbed state of 
her mind would allow in consequence of | 
the expresssons, ‘‘I have no. peace,”’ 
which still rung in her ears. 

One of the servants belonging to East-_ 
nook farm, passing in the afternoon, 


called upon the ploughman, and after | 


“making a few observations on the sport 


_ of the previous night, said, ‘‘ well, Jock, 
did not I see Dumida early this morning, 


at Killdown linn in company with old - 
Tantrum, as I ‘passed: the crag. 
moon was shining clear, and the place 
being lonely, I stood for a little time | 
looking for my way o’er the bught to. 


loub, who passed but the old wizard and 
Dumida, singing to one’ another, and | 
going’through the queerest antics I: ever . 
saw. The hair on my. head. stood 
right, and had it not been for the-drop 
of drink in my noddle, I really think my 
courage would have failed me, and I 
would have returned to Lochlyden again, 
Howsomever, I plucked up my spirit, 
and down the brae I went, the 
burn: at Todd’s‘ Hole, and 
down Hough; ‘and ‘got as | 


4 


j 


imbed Kil- | 


old- fashioned wa 


| 
of the old monastery: when there, to 


my bewilderment, nearly a dozen black 
looking bodies, every one with a bag on 
his back, came up- the hill.  Quoth I to 
myself,. what can this mean, detls, kel- 
pies, or bogles, or smugglers—so down I 
crept close to the churchyard wall, when 
over they came, within six yards ‘of the 
spot where I was laying, and into the old 
monastery; well, I. had often heard of 
strange work carried on in churchyards 


inthe dead of night by fairies, although 


I’ve held it all nonsense fot many a year 
back anyway. In my grandmother’s 
time, thinks I, this would have passed 
well enough ; but in my: days of en- 
lightenment—pshaw! blethers, thinks I to 


myself—so I looked between the open- 


ing of the stones in the wall, but not a 
creature could I see. The moon was 
still clear, and well could I observe the 
ivy shake on the turrets of the monastery 
as the winds sighed mournfully among 
the old fir trees. A dark cloud passed 
over the moon, and I thought, if I could 
creep down the craig I would soon be out 
of the way ; but just as I lifted my head 
there came one, then another, until the 
whole band of them, walked down the 
haugh. And what to me seemed rather 
strange, old Tantrum, whom I had seen 
with Dumida, at Kildown linn, was the 


| last among them. I thought the blood 


in ‘my veins was curdling, as he stood 
right oppesite me, after all the rest had 
left, - looking at Smithy’s gravestone of 
ot Slateford. ‘I thought I saw the. ghost 
of his murdered son: rise up before the 
black wizard, as he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, while his eyes were 
like two candles flaming underneath his 
southwester. I heard him mutter some- 
thing like a prayer, and what entirely 
overcame me, he vanished out of my 


sight, as if he had sank into the ground.”* 
the glen below; when near. the Devil's | . 


‘* Hold, -hold,’’ said the ploughman, 


you have been drunk, Tom, and 
dreamed this nonsense ; you said at the 
‘beginning of your story, that ‘you seen 


‘Tantrum aud Dumida in the glen. Now 
how in the compass of possibility could — 
they be there and up at the old monastery — 
in so short a space of time. But speak, 


| Tom, did ‘you not convey Peggy Pater- 


son home this morning ?' Ha, lad; its an 
‘ou take to. throw chaff 
in one’s eyes. y conscierice you’H 
have a worse ghost than 
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trum ito meet with ere a nein month j is 
st,’ 


The other was about to respond to this 


charge, when Mr. Grahame and Quin- 
ton, coming out of the mansion, put an 
end to their conversation. Dumida led 
the horse out of the stable, when Quin- 
ton mounted and was up the avenue in 
an instant. 


‘PART II. 


For nearly two years, nothing remark- 
able transpired at Lochlyden, with the 
exception of occasional visits by Mr. 
Quinton, and Mr. Watson, factor of Col- 
zean, and a merry meeting twice held in 
commemoration of their happy fortune, 
which was carried off with as much spirit, 
and with a considerable degree of im- 
provement, more than the first, which: we 
have delineated. 

Dumidg, from whatever cause, was re- 
tained in the family, and was taken more 
care of than formerly by Mr. Grahame, 
who lost no opportunity in aiding him 


forward in the acquirement of knowledge, : 


which he seemed naturally qualified to 
receive. 
first instructor, had taught him to cipher 
and draw letters, and so on; but as his 
mental faculties enlarged, and time per- 
mitted, she added to his stock of 
knowledge by. learning him to trace the 
maps and globes. Reading was his de- 
light, and the ample library he had+ at 
his command, yielded a never-ending 
source of pleasure and improvement. 
Nothing could exceed his diligence, and 
notwithstanding his attention to all these 
things, he far excelled all of the other 
servants in agricultural pursuits, and 
what was very remarkable he gained their 
good will in proportion to the advance- 
ment he had:‘made. When any difficulty 
occurred Dumida was consulted and gen- 
erally obviated their anxiety. | 

_ Helen, on the other. hand, was. pensive 


and tending to delicacy in her. counstitu- | 


tion ; but her mind was penetrating and 
full of sober calculation, for a lady of 
her years. No flippant remark escaped 
her lips, nor idle jest. Her eyes like the 
grey of a summer morn, had a mild 
sweetness in. them, and spoke. the lan- 
guage of acute: perceptibility ; while her 
voice was modeled, in the pursuasive 


_ tones of meek but commanding elo- | 


Helen, his fair preceptor and 


‘period. 


check. to such, 


/ quence. Although. she was the idul of 
her father and object of affection 


/ among all her acquaintances, an no one 
_ knew the cause from which 


melan- 
choly arose. 

Mr. Quinton had been the only special 
visitor of any noteyin the family during 
the long widowhood of. her father. 
Helen seemed to shun the more respect- 
able who courted her company in the 
neighborhood. Her father’s mansion had 
charms for the meditative temperament 
of which she was composed ; and being 
of a retiring nature, she rather shuoned , 
than courted the gay and fascinating 
world. 

Dumida had received. her kindness -in 
many a form, and he sought every op- 
portunity to enliven her mind as a return 
of kindness to which he felt himself 


highly indebted, and to whom f he con- | 


tributed in the least degree the smallest 
amount of happiness, he felt himself 
amply repaid for the gratification he had 
given. 

Quinton, was looked upon as 
suitor to Miss Helen, although consider- 
ably older. In truth, he was nearly the 
age of her father. It was often the won- 
der of their circle, why Mr. Grahame 


countenanced such respects, or. that 


Helen suffered his attentions. But.as Mr. 
Quinton had attained much wealth, it was 


conjectured to be on that account, and — 


should there be disparity of age, his ex- 
tensive practice as a lawyer, coupled 
with his extensive possessions, were no 
mean equivalents to counterbalance the 
difference between them. 

His visits, about the time we antes: to, 
were more frequent than at any. fo 
Often during the. of the 
snmmer evening they. might. be: seen 
walking together down the serpentine 
links of Fordhouse burn;.or sitting 
neath ‘a clump of old. elms, that shaded 
Lochlyden hangh,. 
reader to call in et 3 co 
Mr. Grahame in. tolerating such re 
on the part of Mr. Quinton; but. be it 


remembered that obligations of a serious 
nature were the first movements of. their 


friendship, and. having gone thus. far in 
the paths of avaricious: iniquity, a timely 
» might have 
proven detrimental. to. both of their .in- 
terests, which will be seen in. the sequel. 


former 
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It happened on one of these preambu- 
lations, that, Tantrum, the recluse, hav- 
ing crossed the glen opposite to where 
they were sitting, was hailed by Mr. 
Quinton. and invited to come up and 
rest himself beside them. 

He seemed to take no notice, when 
Quinton got up and followed him a little 
down the glen, when the recluse turning 
abruptly upon him, demanded what he 
wanted, in a rather surly tone. ‘‘Am I 
to be held in derision,’’ said he, ‘* by 
the taunting vermine of an idle few, 
whose curiosity would tamper with the 
lonely wanderings of the wretched, who 


- do not seek nor Icok for anything but to 


be let alone.” 

‘*T am told,’’ said Quinton, jeeringly, 
‘*that you sometimes can unveil the 
future, and foretell the fortune or the fate 
of man.”’ 

‘‘And what of that,”’ responded Tan- 
trum, his eyes kindling indignantly upon 
Quinton. 

‘Perhaps ‘you might,’’ continued he, 
-** open up the secrets of our destiny and 
gratify a mind Jess able to perceive the 
dangers and toils that adverse fortune 
has laid up in store, when peradventure 
thy advice might lead the way to pre- 
pare for adverse winds, by taking in the 
canvass, ere the boisterous storms should 
overturn our little bark.’’ 

‘* Pshaw!’’ grinned the recluse, ‘light 
hearts and vainer heads may seek to mock 


the sufferings of the miserable by taunts 


like thine of superhuman power, fore- 
seen, to tell of future fate, when in thy 
mind thou deemest it less than an idle 
tale; but mark me friend, the curious 
mind’ that seeks to know what others 
whisper of them in their absence seldom 


hear a good report revealed ; but as thou 


deemest me a seer, I'll tell thee some- 
thing from the book of fate.’ 
ing, he opened up his mantle coat and 


drew from -under its lining a small 
volume. ‘*See’st thou this he 
cried, in a hoarse sepulchral ell, and 
ruffling o’er its leaves from ard to 


_ board, “‘*Tis all white and spotless like 
the purity of her, who now accompanies 
thee; but mark thy fortune by its 
changes. "So saying, he muttered a 
paternoster indistinctly, save to himself 


and looking round’ from side: to side,’as | 
tinued, look replied 


if some demon of the glen were near, he 


bowed in antic’ gesture, ‘and “stamping | 


‘So say- 


thrice with his foot upon the ground, and 
turning quickly on his heel he drew a 
circle with his hand, then knelt upon 
one knee, and placing the book upon it, 
began to shuffle over its leaves in rapid 
succession. ‘‘ Thy age’’ said the recluse, — 
‘*is forty-one.”’ 

‘*How knowest thou that, fiend,’’ re- 
torted Quinton. 

‘¢ By this book,”’ groaned the other. 

‘There is nothing i in it,’’ said Quinton. 

‘* Ha! thou can’st not read it,’’ ejac- 
lated the recluse, and grinning puffed a 
breath upon its leaves, when two large 
units filled its page, exactly purporting 
the figures forty-one. 

‘*So far, su true,’”’ said Quinton, but 
what of that?” 

_ “Much,” replied the recluse, ‘fat forty 
man suspects himself a fool—’’ 

‘* Go on”’ said Quinton. 

‘With the citation,’’ said the other, 
grinning with a sarcastic fiendish scowl 
looking towards Helen. Then sternly 
looking in his face, twirled the leaves 
again, and holding up the book ex- 
claimed, There, read that picture, and 
behold thy perjury.’’ The picture traced 
in glowing features, the figure of one 
whom Quinton well knew, and to whom 
he had been secretly betrothed. Fear 
and conscious gilt caused him to stagger 
back a few paces, when Helen who had 
been drawn through curiosity to the spot, | 
glanced at the_picture, and screamed out 
‘‘Mary Watson.’’ The recluse hastily 
ruffled over the rest of the leaves which 
were all black, and then stamping thrice 
on the ground, and muttering some in- 
coherent ejaculations, speedily ran down 
the windings of the glen, and disap- 
ars as quickly among its thick wood- 

Scarcely had they recovered from 
their consternation by this unexpected 
revelation, when Mr. Grahame passing 
on horseback, called upon them, to ac- 
company him to his mansion. Helen 
tremblingly held upon Mr. Quinton’s 
arm, and both as if silenced, by the ma- 

ian’s power, walked down the footpath 
leading to the aveNey, without speaking 
one word. 

‘6? Tis a Aelightfal evening,” said Mr. 
Grahame as they met at the opening. 


Very,” responded Quinton. 


Ave you well dear Helen ?’’: he con- 


pale.’” 


“And: sO may,” rephted Quidton. 
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‘‘Why?”’ said her father a little 
alarmed. 

that old serpent,?” responded the 

other; ‘* Tantrum, the recluse, was go- 
ing through | some of his unearthly ges- 
tures there at the round seat below the 
elms.”’ 

Her father mused for a moment, and, 
casting a searching look at Quinton, in- 
quired if he intended purposely to 
frighten her. 2 

no” said Quinton; was 
merely joking with him, and the old 
wretch, pretending to divine, uttered 
some foolish expressions out of a book, 
and Helen, either from his expressions 
or gestures, screamed out, when he ran 
down the steeps of the glen just as you 
turned the opening of the walk.”’ 
~ “Strange being,”’ said her father; ‘‘he 
has lived in that sequestered ravine on 
the seamark these ten years, and no one 
_ knows how he gets a living, excepting 
a few fish he may take, Half the people 
near the shore have met him after night- 
fall (if reports be true) by the cove of 
Colzean, the old monastery, and along 
the sea beach.’’ 

‘* Dumida is very familiar with him, 
I understand,’’ said Quinton. 

se] believe so,’’? said Mr. Grahame. 
‘‘We have attempted,’’ he continued, 
‘to put a stop to their acquaintance, but 
all our efforts have proved abortive. In 
vain I have even threatened to disband 
him from my house several times these 
five years, still he continues to pay his 
visits when the night sets in; and what 
is veryeremarkable, he is always the first 
- up in the morning and the most diligent 
of all my servants. And then to think 
how I found him, a ragged boy, running 
among the hills ;; and now there is not 
his equal, I dare to say, in the length 
and breadth of Carrick. In fact he is 
in’ many things superior to myself. Ag- 
riculture, science and philosophy seem to 
be his untiring studies. I don’t know 
how it is, but he seems to have a know- 
ledge of almost everything; and of all 
things the most remarkable in his char- 
acter, he never would reveal one item 
concerning the recluse, although I. have 
tried him: by writing on that subject 
times without ‘umber ; still be 
as the grave.” 

Being now opposite the mansion, one 


of the servants took the horse from his 


18 


master, and Helen Leing relieved from 
Quinton’s arm, retired to her room to 
think over the eveni “7” adventure; .the 
two gentlemen walked ‘nto the garden, 
where a close conversation was kept uj 


Gopnrted. iy 


PART III. 


| From cause, Lochlyden, 
| a lengthy period of time had few visitors 
of any importance, and Helen’s pensive- 


home, she occupied her time in reading 
or walking in the garden. Her facr, 


a yellowish hue, tinged at times with a 


once of a quick, yet bashful, timid look, 
had become more clear and pierciug. 
The lone bower, at the round seat, or the 
| parlor window which faced the dark glen, 
were her favorite resorts. There, often, 
would .she sit, eyeing the declining sun 
as it painted in golden hues the fairy 
scenery of motionless clouds, when they 
grouped their thousand forms of a world 
of spirits in all the fanciful splendor of 
celestial glory, until she was roused from 
her revery by her father, whose anxiety 
four her health was often compelled to 
break in upon her solitary reflections 
‘with the parental warning of a solicitous 
father, whose soul was as much concerned 
for her safety as for his own. - Mr. Gra- 
hame, although a man of strong natural 
powers, had not the scrutiny to perceive 
the depth of mental suffering to which 
the mind is allied in connection with 
acute perception and weak nervous feel- 
ing. He suspected that the friendship 
and correspondence of Mr. Quinton 
might not have been congenial to her 
mind, as it had not been to his own. 
But he lay under deep obligations to that 
gentleman; yet he neverintended that 
anything more than friendship should be 
between them, although famtharities he 
presumed might have led her to. think 
otherwise. The countenance he -had 


given Quinton with her; ndtwithstanding 
his disparity of age, might. possibly bear 
upon: her mind and produce the 


thought- 
fulness and alteration so visible in her 
person and character; but as he:thought 


a favorable opportunity might occur, 


for nearly an hour, when — hastliy 


| ness had assumed the confirmed habits 
| of melancholy. Seldom leaving her 


though naturally wan, had now assumed © 


spotted hectic flush; her eye, though — 
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wherein these matters would come to a 
happy conclusion, he chose to suffer her 
to continue in her present circumstances, 
without making any further inquiry for 
the time being. | 

Mr: Quinton had been from home 
some time, owing to a lawsuit he had 
pending in Edinburgh and which re- 
quired his immediate presence. 

No doubt Helen felt herself consider- 
ably. relieved from his presence; but 
what affected her mind was a report 
that Miss Mary Watson, who had been 
her tutor and governess, had taken dan- 
gerously ill, and was not thought to sur- 
vive. Although she had not heard any- 
thing alluding to Mr. Quinton, still the 
figures and expressions used by the re- 
cluse bore upon her mind and affected 
her so that day nor night could she for- 
get that evening’s occurrence, — and 
above all, the secret correspondence of 
her father with Quinton, part of which 
she had overheard in the small room, 
when the mysterious ejaculations of fear 
and surprise from her father respecting 
her deceased uncle and a lost child. 
And what tended to add gall to the bit- 
terness of her reflection, was her lost an- 
ticipations in weaning Dumida from the 
company of Tantrum, the recluse, re- 


pecting whose character she had heard: 


strange surmises and strong suspicions 
laid to his charge, in carrying on nefar- 
ious dealings with outlawed men. Her 
fears and anxieties were more on account 
of Dumida, whose friendship for the re- 
cluse had rather strengthened than 
abated, notwithstanding his increased 
intelligence, and her certain knowledge 
that he was not ignorant of the thousand 
rumors respecting him. And, what was 
the real secret of her heart, she. had 
longed loved: him, loved him sincerely 
and ardently, yet durst not breathe the 
most distant hint of that feeling which 
consumed her body, like the warm influ- 
ence of the sun on the snow-mantled 
earth. Her affection had:grown imper- 
ceptably upon her, until no other thing 
seemed of any moment, compared with 
the object of heradmiration. Her father 
at one time felt a jealousy of this kind ; 
but the idea had long left his mind, such 
were the circumstances in which she was 
placed, in deep and affectionate feeling, 
at war with herself for entertaining so 


unfortunate a passion, and yet, not cap:- 


ble with all her reasoning to bring if into 
subjection, although every link in the 
chain of fortune bound her to a more 


elevated station. Still she loved, and 


that, too, a being who had no known 
parentage, nor any particular physical | 
development of external beauty to re- 
commend him to her regard. Added 
to this, country people and fishermen 
around the coast were fully persuaded 
that a supernatural influence was invested 
in the recluse, and that Dumida was a co- 
partner with him in bringing upon them 
all the supposed evils which their su- 
perstition suggested, If the wind drove 
their cattle from their usual haunts, or 
ruffied the ocean or lay a dead calm so that 
their little fishing boats were drawn 
ashore, or lay like motionless things on 
the face of the deep, the blame fell on 
Tantrum and Dumida. If any of their 
cattle were affected with disease, or un- 
happily met with any accident. or mis- 
fortune, the common saying was—‘‘Tan- 
trum of the Crag has been at work last 


| night, casting ne cantrips by the mon- 


astery. * * 
Mr. Grahame, being down at Ayr, on 
some business of importance during the 
summer, on his return home, passed the 
ruins of Dunnoon Castle, and was leis- 
urely contemplatating the opposite land- 
scape of the Clyde, and marking with 
delight the lights and shades of Arran’s 
mountain steeps as the sun shed his glit- 
tering beams on its distant peaks, or 
when a passing cloud variegated the dark- 
ness and light, to the drapery of the — 
heavens among the dells and gleng of its 
highland scenery, or when its beams, 
shifted by the intervening clouds, threw 
its brightriess on the homeward-bound 
vessel, dipping along in all the majesty 
of her own white-washed canvas to her 
native port, gave meditation to his 
thoughtful mind. When looking far- 
ther on by the point of Colzean, he ob- 
served a little vessel lying to the leeward, 
as if struggling with the cross tides, and 
on the outermost verge of the rock he 
caught the appearance of a small object ; 
but it being a dangerous place, he could 
not let himself believe that any one 
would dare to venture so far out, al- 


though he could perceive a movement — 
indicative of something like life. As he 


turned the opening of the carse, which 
led up through the glen to his own dwel- 
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— 


ling, he felt somewhat curious to walk a 
little further on, and keeping close to the 
brushwood ‘below the face of the shelv-— 
ing rock until he came near enough to 
perceive the figure to be the much 


dreaded Tantrum, who set eagerly eye- 


ing the little vessel th a glass. 


This discovery led him to conceal him- 


self, when he noticed a small ensign 
raised to the cross beam of the bow- 
sprite sail. The recluse returned a cor- 
responding sign, and raising himself, he 
looked in every direction, examining the 

_ line of the coast; and then making an- 
other signal towards the vessel hastily 
clambered up the face of the jutting 
point, sprang from one opening of the 
rocks to another, until he reached the 
line of rock on which the surf beat its 
restless fury on the base of Colzean. 
Mr. Grahame, to evade observation, crept 
beneath the brushwood, as» Tantrum 
paced along the beach, on which he 
halted for a moment, eyeing the little 
barque as it veered round the point as if 
outward bound, then drawing his south- 
wester over . his dark brow, he paced the 
short distance to his lonely cave in hasty 
steps. Mr. Grahame, finding himself at 
liberty to depart, quickly turned up the 
opening of the glen for his own mansion, 
with a thousand conflicting thoughts on 
his mind respecting the character and 
circumstance of this strange disclosure. 
_ The evening sun shone bright o’er the 
trees of the avenue, which led to the 
main road, by Lyonstown Mains when 
the heavy tread of an armed band 
marched up to Lochlyden hall. The 
captain enquired if this was the seat of 
Mr. Grahame of Lochlyden. Dumida, 


to whom the question was put, bowed an 


assent, and retired to inform his master, 
who shortly appeared, and shaking hands 
with the man of war, and another little 
robust companion, led them to the parlor. 

The sergeant of the guard drew up his 
men in breast, and called on them to 
_ ground arms, pile muskets, etc., which 
maneuvre was quickly obeyed. The 
soldiers sat down on the green knoll 


before the farm yard, and rested them- | 
selves. Some commenced filling their 


tobacco pipes, others, as if tired with a 


long march, laid their cocked hats by | 
their side, and wiped the perspiration | 


from their weather-beaten faces, while | proceeding on their march. 

others were striking their flints.. evening, although sultry, had set 
% 


‘‘T say Bill,’’ said one, ‘‘ain’t this 
been a devilish hard day’s march ?” 

Devilish hard,’’ responded the com- 
rade addressed, who was opening his 
haversack and thrusting a piece of brown 
bread into his mouth; ‘‘ and all for that 


ere smuggling of gin. 


**T wish the devil had the kegs, and 
the contents emptied into our canteens,’’ 


said the other, as he stretched out his 


neck to assist the morsel over his gullet. 

‘‘ Hallo,’’ vociferated another to Du- 
mida, as he passed the knoll, ‘‘ how far 
may it be to the coast from this here 


house ?”’ 
Dumida shook his head. ‘‘A shut 


mouth catches no flies, Jack,’ said an- 


other archly, as he squirted out a spittle, 
and replaced his pipe in his mouth. 

‘*I’m blowed,’’ said a third, ‘if there 
ain’t the prettiest wench peeping out 
that old fashioned window, that mine 
eyes have ever seen, since I beft Molly 
Bowring at Canterbury.” 

said his comrade, ‘‘do y 
hear this vaunting of Tom’s about f: 
Molly of Borough Lane? Do ye see 
that old trunk of a tree there? well, that 
lads, for all the world is just the picture 
of Tom’s gal, and as for her features old 
Polly Washtub, the corporal’s wife, whose 
face would turn the sweetest cream, 13 
just such another darling.”’ 

‘‘You are very merry my lads,’ said 
the sergeant, who leaned over the fence 


in seemingly a musing mood; ‘‘ perhaps 


some of us may never see such another 
setting sun in this here world again.” 


‘‘And what of that sergeant,’’ said 


one, ‘‘ if all is well with us in the next— 


to be sure if you get a drop in the wing 


you will lose your stripes; that certain ; 
but for myself do you see, I am full pri- 


vate, let the thing go as it may, and if 


they are as hard up for victuals, and as un- 
equally divided, as they are in this here 
world—an pani will be all one and 
the same for Darby Banister.” 

By this time Mr. Grahame, the cap- 
tain of the party, and a.third person, 
muffled in a great coat, ed. from 
the front door, and after holding: con- 
sultation together, the captain called 
upon the sergeant, and: gave orders to 


take the men into the barn, where some 


refreshment would be given them before 
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in rather cold, still the setting sun was 
resplendent, shedding a thousand tints on 
the marrilly clouds,as he declined beyond 
the peaks of Arran: leaving the shades 
of night and the starry firmament, with- 
out @ mvon to enlighten the nether 
world, The repast being over, the cap- 
tain summoned his trusty followers to 
muster. In a few seconds they were 
ranked in line, and the command, prime 
and load, being given, the sharp ringle 
of ramrods filled the stillness of the 
place like the voice of an angry foe. — 
Untie these flambeaus, corporal, and 


. give each section one,’’ said the captain : 


and then addressing himself -to the men, 
said, ‘‘ this = will lead you to 
where your ‘services may be required. 
Keep -well together, spare human life, 
and be ready at the word of command. 
I am now only second in command; but 
I trust that you will not be the less obe- 
dient on that account. Is all ready ser- 
geant 

‘* All ready, your honor.’’ 

The little man in the great coat then 
placed himself at the front of the com- 
pany, and Mr. Grahame followed, as the 
word ‘‘ march’’ was given. The heavy 
tread of a well timed step di¢d away in 
the distance. And Lochlyden stood sol- 
itary in its rustic wildness, as if no jar- 
ring interests had ever broke its silence. 


‘The armed band had not marched | 


more than a quarter of a mile until they 
were met by Mr. Quinton, at the foot. of 
the avenue. 

‘«Who goes there?”’ cried the new com- 
mander,,whose name was Dribbingshaw, 
an excise officer in Balentrary. 

‘¢A friend,” said Quinton. 

_ «Your honor of Longfoot?’’ said Mr. 
Grahame. . 

**Q, yes,” growled the exciseman, I 
have heard of the gentleman.”’ 

The three whispered something to- 
gether, when the latter rode hastily up to 
the house, left his horse and returned on 
foot. ‘*‘March’’ was again reiterated, 
znd the party were soon among the shades 
of the glen. . 


A starlit night along the seashore has 


rather a dreary aspect when the light 
serves only to exhibit the rougher grand- 


eur of the billows, breaking in white | 
' foam as 


they roll in heavy moanings to 
the shore; and further out on the ocean 


the deep gloom and distant sough of the 


troubled waves but increases the sombre 
melancholy to conceive a thousand 
voices rushing in consternation from a 
deadly foe. 

The cold increased considerably as the 
party advanced towards the opening of 
the bay, where they got orders in a low 
tone to halt. Mr. Quinton, anxious for 
their safety, directed them to a sloping 
part of the embankment,_which was cov- 
ered with brush. To this place they si- — 
lently moved, and crept.in bent position 
along the face of the rock. 

‘* Now,’’ said the officer in command, 
‘‘T trust you will keep a sharp lookout, 
and should we be fortunate enough to 
make a seizure to-night you will not only 


have your share of the contraband goods, 


as by law directed, but I will give each 
man a hearty treat myself. Keep in mind 
that the smugglers are well armed on this 
coast, and should we prove incautious 
we may every one be murdered. I shall 
make the scouts myself, while you will 
remain with your captain until suth times 
as I require your aid... Mr. Grahame 
and Mr. Quinton have very kindly 
offered their services so far as informa- 
tion is requisite; so, gentlemen, I will 
just look about oe for a little. Let the 
watchword be ‘ Good-bye.” 

*T wish I had a ie of it just now,”’ 
whispered one in a low but energetic tone. — 

‘*Silence,’’ cried the captain. 

Time glided duly on, and the ex- 
cise officer had taken two or three turns 
on the lookout, but nothing appeared 
either on the shore or on the ocean. 
The old bell of Kirkoswald church 
boomed the midnight hour, and the 
sound reverberated on the ‘Taurmmuring 
wind along the shore. 

‘‘Hush ! my friends,”’ he; ‘did 
you see that hittle twinkh light just 
now opposite the black : about a 
mile out on the deep?’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Quinton, pointing to the 
round point. 

‘¢ Yes, yes,” responded Dribbingshaw, 
exultingly; ‘‘we shall do for the owls 
to-night. Just let: them land their cargo 
and then—”’ 

‘‘ Then what ? exclaimed Mr. Gra. 
hame. 

‘*Oh, the attack,” replied Deibbing- 
shaw, “to be sure; 
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The night had grown considerably 
darker and the cold more intense, while 
the wind, irregular and gusty, soughed 
mournfully in unision with the tremulous 
roar of the waters over the Bars of Ayr, 
which ever and anon died away on the 
ears of the soldiers in ambuscade. An 
hour had nearly elapsed,—when Mr. 
Dribbingshaw returned in _ breathless 
haste; ‘* come,’’ said he, ‘‘we,shall have 
a glorious night of it, they have landed 
no less than twenty anchors already.’ 


‘‘And are there many men?’’ enquired 


the captain. 

‘¢T can’t say how many,” said Drib- 
bingshaw, ‘‘I could only count about a 
_ dozen in the boats and on the shore, but 
there is generally a man to each anchor.”’ 

‘¢What! twenty men,’’ ejaculated the 
‘ captain, somewhat surprised, ‘‘ and all of 
them lawless, desperate fellows, without 
one spark of mercy in matters of war- 
fare, and as remorseless as the hunted 
tiger, and who give no quarter in case of 
defeat.’’ 

‘¢And there will be as little for them,’’ 
interrupted Dribbingshaw. : 

‘¢But there will be qudrters for the 
-gin,’’ said Darby Banister aside. 


‘¢Come, come,’’ said Dribbingshaw, 


‘open up these flambeaus to give us 
light when we attack them on the shore. 
And the plan I propose is this,’’ address- 
ing himself to the captain, ‘‘ you will 
lead close up to the point; when I will 
set fire to the oakum, you will perceive 
their position and march immediately 
upon them ere they have time to defend 
themselves, and I will meet you around 
the water mark with a few men and cut 
off their communication with the vessel, 
while you will close up their retreat by 
land.’” So saying the parties moved 
slowly along the base of the rock to the 
place specified. | 

When a halt was made they had ap- 
proached so near that they could hear 
indistinct whispering sounds, and the 
splash of the oars. ‘The light which the 
smugglers had burning was put out, and 
all seemed, for a moment, as if no living 
beings were present; when suddenly a 
flash of powder illumed the towering, 
splintered rocks that rose in feowning 
majesty aboye them. The oakum caught 


fire, but being scattered by a gust of 


wind, its feeble light was soon extin- 
‘guished; when ibingshaw quickly 


gathered a little of it, and struck an- 
other, to which he held his flambeau, 
which was immediately in a blaze. He 
ran forward to the point, calling them, 
in the king’s name; to surrender. A red 
glare of light burst from the fissure below 
where he was standifig and a pistol shot 
broke on the dull murmurings of the 
night; his body fell over the projecting 
rock, and all was darkness as before. — 
The advance guard, within twenty 
paces of the spot, came to a halt, and 
leveling their pieces fired a volley of 
twenty bullets in the direction where 
Dribbingshaw had fallen. | 
‘¢ Prime and load,” cried the captain. 
‘‘A shrill whistle was heard from the 
position they had just left, and a return 
volley sent their whizzing bullets among 
the soldiers. 
‘© Good heavens,’’ exclaimed Mr. Gra- 
hame, ‘‘my body is on fire—oh! that 
burning pain, take hold of my hand, Quin- 
ton: my head swims, I will fall. Oh! 
Helen, Helen,’’ 
He is shot,’’ said the captain. ‘*Ser- 
geant get these flambeaus lighted, and if 
one of them escapes may I be damned.”’ 
‘* Be not too hasty,’’ said a voice with- 
in six yards of the party. 


‘*There, there,’’ cried Quinton, ‘‘shoot 


that black fiend of perdition.”’ 

‘¢ Crack, went another shot in the di- 
rection the voice proceeded from, and 
another one was as quickly returned. 
Down dropped the sergeant, just when 
about to strike the match; another 
caught the tinder from his lifeless hands, 


and immediately the torch was on fire. 


At this moment a footstep was heard 
approaching—two pieces were presented, 
—‘‘who are you’’ vociferated the cor- 
poral, no answered being returned, a 
trigger snapped. ‘‘ Hold,” cried the 


captain grasping the second who was. 


taking aim, when Dumida sprang in 
amongst them, and seeing his master ly- 
ing with his back to the rock, bent down 
on his knees, and looking up mildly on 
his pale face muttered, ‘‘ ha, ha!"’ while 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. Mr. 
Quinton spurned the sorrowful creature 
from him. Dumida rose fiercely to his 
feet, motioned the captain for his pro- 


tection, and again fell on his knees, 


looking pitifully at the blood as it flowed 
from his master’s wound—‘‘ha, ha!” 
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Mr. Grahame opened his eyes. “Poor 
Dumida,” ‘said he, ‘‘ kind lad your mas- 
ter ‘is—’’and he sank back into his le- 
thargic state again, while Mr. Quinton 
applied water from a canteen to his burn- 
ing forehead. 

The soldiers by this time had ap- 
proached the spot where Dribbingshaw 
had fallen ; but nothing could be seen. 
The tide had risen over the face of the 
rock and no sound was heard but the 
rush of the waves, as they dashed among 
the broken crevices of the rocks. 

‘As I ama living sinner,’’ said Darby 
Banister, ‘‘ there is neither kegs, smug- 


' glers nor gin in this here place.”’ 


‘* Tis strange,’’ said the corporal. 

Round, and round they searched, as 
far as the water would permit, and noth- 
ing could be seen. 

‘‘They are off,’’ said the corporal, 
kegs and all.”’ 

When they came back, Mr. Grahame 
had revived a little, and the officer, put- 
ting himself at the head of the party, 
searched along the sandy beach as far as 
the opening of the carse; but nothing 
could be seen or heard save the white- 
surfed shore, and the moaning sea. 
Crossing over a clump of rocks, on their 
return, and near the place where Mr. 
Grahame was lying, a heavy moan was 
heard. 

‘¢ A prisoner,’’ cried Darby Banister. 

The party surrounded the bleeding 
carcass of an unearthly looking form, ly- 
ing with his head inclined over a small 
opening in the rock. His bare legs 
were drawn up in a bent position, half 
covered with an old cloak clotted with 
blood. 

‘¢ Raise him up,” said the captain, 
‘€ and see who it is.’ 

One of the soldiers drew him up to a 
sitting posture, when the prisoner stared 
wildly.around him. 


_** Are they all safe, then?’’ cried he, . 
uttering a wild shriek and clapping his 


hands,—“‘‘ safe, safe, from the vultures of 
the law, who prey on the destitute, and 
burst the ties which bind the expectations 


of many a lone wife and helpless fam- 
ily. Inhuman bloodhounds! 


ercenary 
slaves! Driveling cowards !|—there, there 
—vengeance—fire—Ha, ha, ha! he is 
over the precipice. Hush, ” With} this 
exclamation he,fell over on his back. 
‘The’ soldiers then raised him up and 


carried him over where Mr. Grahame 
and the sergeant lay. 

‘‘Who is that ?’’ enquired Quinton, 
seizing a firelock at the same time— 
‘‘what, old Tantrum the demon? blow 
his brains out, and pitch him ever the 
point.’’ 

Come, come,”’ interrupted the cap- 
tain, ‘‘we must not take law into our 
hands, Mr. Quinton.”’ 

Dumida pushed him aside, clasping the 
old man in his arms, and uttering a piti- 
ful cry in his ears. 

‘‘What does this mean?’’ asked the 
captain; ‘‘take that fool off the prisoner.’’ 

Dumida wiped the blood from his 
face, and kissed his pale cheek, when 
the prisoner heaved a deep sigh, as one 
of the men drew Dumida aside. . 

son,’’ muttered the prisoner, 
‘‘no, yes, Colonel Grahame, shades of 
the dead ye come! Horror take my 
soul, lash me with thy fiery scourges! 
Fullerton’s spirit! ha, you were to 
blame, you forced me to it by your 
threatening.” 

‘‘He is mad,’ cried the captain, 
‘‘bathe his head with a little water ; he 
may yet recover and be able to give us 
some information respecting those | mur- 
derers who have made their escape.’ 

The soldiers were through examining 
their sergeant during this affair, who had 
given no signs of life from the time he 
had fallen. 

Tis all up with him,”’ groaned one 
of the men. “ Darby Banister jeered him 
last night, about his stripes, as he mused 
on the red setting sun up at ’ere big 
house.’ 

‘¢ That’s what I did, blubbered Darby, 
‘‘but sure there ain't a more sorrowful 


heart for him than mine in the whole 


company—so brave a fellow; so kind 
hearted, and—’’ 

“ There is no use of that Darby,” said 
another, ‘*‘ weeping won’t bring back to 


life, let us be men.”’ 


The grey dawn broke in faint streaks 
o’er the bosom of the deep, like mist 
borne by the winds which melted away 
in thin air, and was succeeded by others 
more bright, till morn gradually serene, 
lit the horizon in sorrowful shades ‘upon 
the melancholy group, who were sitting 
upon. the face of the rock, like patience 
on a monument, waiting for morning. .. 

Mr. Grahame: was wrapped. up in a 
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great coat, supported by Mr. Quinton ; 
and the sergeant lay stretched on the 
the ground. Tantrum raved in wild 
sentences, a thousand incoherent say- 
ings; while Dumida held up his head, 
which the recluse attempted to knock on 
the rocks, as he threw himself back in 
mad phrenzy. 

The captain searched every creek and 
corner, but no mark of the disastrous 
night could be observed, except where 


the party had left, All seemed as if it 


had been enchantment; even out on the 
sea, no sail appeared as far as the eye 
could discern for the dense fog that lay 
on its bosom. And the body of Drib- 
bingshaw, although the tide by this time 
was ebbing, could nowhere be found. 

‘¢ Strange: adventure this,’’ ejaculated 
the captain, ‘‘to have men slain; al- 
though surrounded by the water, and 
secure from making their escape by land, 


that the desperadoes should so get off, 


except that wild maniac, about whom 
appears something mysterious. We must 
rouse him up if possible; he may, in the 
prospect of death, repent, and give us 
such information as will lead to the dis- 
covery of their inland haunts.’’ By this 
time the old hut of the recluse caught 
his eye, of which he had got previous in- 
telligence. hither he led his men, ex- 
pecting some further discovery. The 
mound of sand raised up on one side 
_ formed the gable, and not only hid the 
passage, but obscured the form of the 
dwelling, round which a narrow road led 
to the door, sunk considerably below the 
surface of the rock on which it stood. 
No window appeared on either side, 
which were built with rough stones and 
matted together with sods and _ grass. 
The roof was supported by the rock, 


which rose in gloomy threatening aspect 


above it, overhanging the entrance. The 
captain having examined minutely the 
rude structure, proceeded to make an en- 
trance by force. 

The door having no latch, was never- 
theless firmly secured ; with considerable 
resistance it gave way, and the secret 
home of the recluse lay open to the in- 
spection of an infuriated d of men, 
whose disappointment and defeat had 
left them little respect for what seemed 
to them the villainous retreat and resting 
place of lawless ruffians, | 

‘* Be cautious,” said the captain. 


“‘An enemy! s’death”—smack went a 


gun. | 
Earth and hell,”’ cried the captain, 


‘*why don’t you wait command.” - 

‘* Wait command,”’ reiterated the cor- 
poral, ‘‘when these gentlemen in petti- 
coats are after taking an advantage of us 
as they did over night, when Sergeant 
Cowlcy lost his life.’” | 

The smoke having subsided, and no 
resistance being made, the captain forced 
his way into the low door, as well as he 
could, sword in hand, followed by the 
men with fixed bayonets. A small open- 
ing in the roof let in the dull light of 
morning. The cold, cheerless hovel 
with its hearth on a level with the floor, 
was covered with burnt ashes; on one 
side-of the fireplace, in a small niche of 
the rock, stood the figurehead of a 
wrecked vessel, representing a highland 
chief, which had been taken for the sup- 
posed enemy by the corporal. Opposite, 
in another corner of the rock, lay an old 
riven sail-cloth, covering a quantity of 
dry leaves, and a mat of the same des- 
cription, lying in disorder, as the re- 
cluse had left it. A small form stood 


‘before the fireplace and a keg turned on 


end, which served in the place of a table, 
as on it lay, a tobacco pipe and a small 
seal skin pouch. Over the cross beams 
overhead, hung a few dried fish, a net- 
line and other fishing tackle. Below it, 
two inverted fir boughs supported a fire. 
lock; and on the wall hung a powder 
horn, belts, etc., and an old rusty sword. 
The figurehead, boards, beams, canvass 
and other little fixtures indicated the 
materials of wreck gathered as the furni- 
ture of the recluse. | 

A small chest covered with skins and 
bound with iron stood on the other side 
of the apartment ; in a hole in the wall 
were deposited two or three . wooden 
dishes, and near the door a small ladder 
lay against the wall, which led toa hatch- 


way above it. So many of the party as 


could get admission were no sooner en- 
tered than everything was turned upside 
down. The old figurehead which had 


been taken for a human being was pulled 


out of its place, the bed turned over, and 
the keg, after being sounded by Darby 


Banister, was stove in; in truth, every- 
thing was turned topsy turvy, the chest 
not excepted, the contents of which con- 
sisted of old papers, parchment and 
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small coin. This being the most valu- 
able, with the gun and sword, were 
ordered by the captain to be shut up and 
carried away. The bed, boards, forms 
and keg were thrown together and set 
fire to, and as the band moved round the 
sandy mound to the shore the smoke and 
flame were ascending through the thatched 
roof of the old hut. . 

By the time the soldiers had returned 


to the party they had left they were in’ 


an enraged state, in consequence of not 
having found any clue to the subjects of 
their pursuit. 

Mr. Grahame’s pains had become 
more. acute as his sensibility had re- 
turned, while Trantrum had become 
more e@ollected and was sitting in his 
blood, having his eyes riveted on the 
party as they laid down the few articles 
which they had taken from his dwelling. 
Dumida was sitting with the recluse be- 
tween his legs, supporting him ; and Mr. 
Quinton had just returned from taking a 
survey round the point. 

‘*You’re my old fellow taking a 
last look of your dingy dwelling, which 
will soon be like yourself,’’ observed the 
captain, sneeringly. 

‘“'Yes,”’ said the recluse, as his glazed 


eyes followed the ascending smoke ; 


‘* yes, let the fire consume and the grave 
rot; when my living spark is gone the 
remembrance of this may be sad to those 
who have caused this affair, and happier 
for those who never felt the adverse 
winds of fate blowing the bark of life 
among the shoals and quicksands of a 
rugged strand; but such, such to me, 
has been a living death—mixed with the 
bitterest gall—a blasting mildew of the 


_ heart—a curse stamped with the deepest 


dye—a gnawing~ worm that ceaselessly 
preys upon. the soul, and nerves with life 
but to endure its pain.’’ — 

‘*Remorse,”’ interrupted Quinton, 


‘the gall, the mildew and the worm are 


the ingredients_of the curse thou now 


, dost feel for thy past crimes against the 
“broken laws of God and man.’ 


‘Foul shirk,’’ grinned the. recluse, 
‘* how darest thou take. His sacred name 
in vain? perfidious monstef,-who would . 
preach the effects of crime when thou 
art writhing "neath its lash except thy 
conscience, like the seared iron, has_ lost 
its temper—my_ sister, Mary ana ha! 
thou could’st witness!” 


_ **Gracious heaven,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Grahame, ‘‘do my eyes meet the gaze of 
one who in my earlier years was my 
school: fellow, my comrade, and a kins- 
man too?” | 

‘‘And murderer,’’ said Quinton, in a 
low tone. 

‘‘Forgive me heaven,’ ejaculated the 
recluse, ‘‘’tis true I took his life, but 
then he forced me to it; yes, Fullerton 
could witness that I had not filled the 
office of head forrester on these domains 
above a month, till pride and arrogance, 
and I may add revenge against. your un- 
happy prisoner so much prevailed with 
him, that nothing short of insult led to 
the unfortunate meeting which drew the 


curtain o’er my future prospects, and 


left me on a desert world a wanderer and a 
fugitive, and—’’ here he ceased to speak. 

He has fainted,”’ said the captain,’’ 
‘¢ give him some water.’’ 

Dumida helped to bathe his forehead, 
and whined piteously in his ear to arouse 
him from his lethargy. 

Mr. Grahame seemed rather awakened 
by the recital, and anxiously awaited his - 
recovery, Life, with the recluse, was 
ebbing fast, as the blood continued to 
flow in two or three places from his 
wounds. After a short convulsion, he 


/ again opened his eyes, and pega 
l 


short sentences, glared around, as if sti 
on the lookout for some object of his sus- 
picion and distrust. Dumida whined | 
and still grasped his hand, as if anxious 
for his recovery. 

‘<'Yes, yes,’’ he said, ‘and I am still 
here. I was saying,’’ he continued, 
‘‘that I became a fugitive, and fate fol- 
lowed me as I fled, to.fill my cup of 
wretchedness. In the habit of a groom 
I fled to England, and entered as a ser- 
vant with Colonel Grahame, in Lincoln- 
shire.’’ 

“ My brother,” cried the agitated Mr. 
Grahame. 

‘*‘Yes, the same,’’ answered the recluse. 

hele And tell me, was you there, when 
my brother died ?’’ enquired Mr. Gra- 
hame greatly agitated. 

‘“‘T was, an I would to. God L had 
not; when that vile. reptile, pointing tu 
Quinton, bribed me with a pe of oh! 
to carry off his son.’”’ 

7,” said Quinton, assuming. ‘surprise, 


T never seen, or knew. that such men, 


was in his honor’s: 
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DUMIDA. | 


‘¢ True,’ said the recluse, ‘‘ you were 
too much the villain, to act-without an 
agent in this vile affair.”’ 

‘*3’death,’’ cried Quinton, snatching 
at one of the soldier’s firelocks ; but was 
repelled by the veteran. 

‘‘T care not for thy imprecations,’’ 
said the recluse, with some energy, his 
eye flashing as we have seen an expiring 
taper. | 
_ For heaven's sake,’’ implored Mr. 


‘Tell me, Watson, for this was the recluse’s 
name, tell me, oh! tell me that my 
troubled soul may make redress before it 
leaves this world.”’ 


The fire that lighted up the eyes of the 


reclused, had dimmed in their sockets, 
and his head had fallen on his breast; 
when Dumida caught hold of his body, 
\o keep it from falling. 

Quinton drew nearer to Mr. Grahame, 
and began to converse in a low tone, on 
the foolish anxiety he had thrown him- 
self into, at the disclosure of the recluse, 
who he insinuated might be a villain and 

-aliar; and although true, by counten- 
ancing his declaration, it would only 
expose himself, and dishonor and disin- 
herit his daughter. 

‘¢Can I,’’ retorted Mr. Grahame, ‘‘die 
with expectation of forgiveness, when 
my mind accuses me of the injury I have 
done against my dearest brother and his 

ly child? The thoughts of which 

\ have destroyed my happiness from the 
first moment it was carried into effect. 


who dies under the condemnation of a 
guilty conscience, cannot have peace to- 
wards God, when he can in any way 
make restitution.’’ 

Perhaps," interrupted Quinton, ‘‘he 
may have destroyed the boy, and why be 
solicitious to discover what you never 
sanctioned, and which. you cannot now 
amend.’’ | 

The captain, coming up to them at this 
juncture, put an end to their conversa- 
tion. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘we must be 
making some arrangements to get out of 
this place. The morning is getting 
pretty light, and the men are all uneasy 

Yes,’? said Quinton, moving his 
_ hand to Dumida, ‘‘we shall send up to 
19 


Grahame, ‘‘can you not hear him out, — 
though the shame must fall to my account. 


Quinton, I am persuaded that thé man | 


Lochlyden for a carriage and mattress to 

carry Mr. Grahame on, and a board for 
the sergeant; and as for that fiend, he 
seems to be dead.’’ res 

Dumida took no notice of Quinton 
but kept applying water to the recluse’s 
forehead. 

The words ‘‘fiend’’ and ‘‘ dead,”’ fell 
on the ears of the recluse; and as if na- 
ture had mustered its last expiring effort 
in him, he assayed to cast one piercing 
glance at Quinton, and then riveting 
them on Mr. Grahame, resumed his con- 
fession : 

‘*Tis a debt I owe to injured inno- 


‘‘and to myself, and which stern’ justice 
does demand, that I should here reveal : 
the question and the fate of my respected 
| 
_ **Speak on,’’ said Mr. Grahame. 

‘‘ Well then,’’ continued the recluse, 
‘‘the boy was taken to America and left 
with a guardian, when I returned to this 
place with the determination of spending 
the remainder of my days in solitude by 
the grave of Fullerton ; but conscience 
stricken for the crime, for the crime 
against the living, whose wrong I could 


boy, and brought him with me; when I 
again resumed the habits of my former 
vow, to live in solitude, and die near the 
grave of her who gave me birth, and 
make expiation for the wrong I had done, 
in deep repentance for the past.”’ 

is he living?’ ‘enquired Mr. 
Grahame. 

‘© Yes,’’ falteringly said the recluse, 
y—e-+s,’’ and his eyes closed agair. 
‘‘Where, where ?’’ interrogated Mr. 

Grahame, in frantic eagerness, ‘*Oh! 
bear him up, tell me, shake him from his 
lethargy.”’ 

_ The recluse lifted his hand and laid it. 
on Dumida, and casting a look at Mr. 
Grahame, said in hollow accents, ‘‘ Be- 
hold the heir of Lochlyden! THe riGuTs 
of the estate you'll find within my old 
chest,’ and kissing the cheek of Dumida 
he sank back in his arms a lifeless co 

The consternation which followed this 
discovery, may be more easily imagined 
than described. - Dumida hung over his 
deceased friend in the bitterest agony ; 


of Quinton. The party of soldiers, dur- 


' ing the recitals, had entered deeply into 


cence,’’ said he, in a tremulous tone, | 


redress, I crossed the Atlantic, found the - 


and Mr. Grahame swooned in the arms: 
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_ Grahame, who had fainted and still con- 
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the sympathies of the recluse, and 
scarcely a dry cheek could be seen in 
the whole group. 

_** Unfortunate being,’’ said the cap- 
tain, as one of the men stretched his 
bare limbs, colored with blood, on the. 
rough rocks, ‘* he seems to have repented 
of his past folly and crime until the 
misery of privation, and his desperate 
circumstances, may have driven him to 
form connections such as we have en- 
countered the previous evening.’’ 


The pockets of his old coat was 
searched, wherein they found a compass 
and note book, in which was enclosed 
the picture of a lady and an almanac. 


A hole was dug within the sea mark, 
in which his body was laid and covered. 


The servants of Lochlyden had got 
notice of their master’s fate, and had 
provided necessary conveyance for Mr. 


tinued insensible. The soldiers carried 
their sergeant shoulder high, and the 
little encumbrance of the chest, gun, 
sword, belts, etc., were borne among” 
them as they rounded their way up the 
solitary glen. 

Lochlyden was one scene of sorrow, 
as their beloved master was carried by 
the soldiers to the mansion door, and 
from thence by his servants to his bed- 
room. Helen was thrown into such a 
paroxysm of grief, when the intelligence 
first reached her, that she had to be car- 
fried to her apartment, and one of the 
servants dispatched to Maypole, in quest 

of a physcian. The soldiers put up in 
the barn which they had left the previous 
evening. And the captain, who had al- 
most forgotten his commission, in his 
attention to Mr. Grahame, was called 
upon in behalf of the men, by the cor- 
poral, for refreshments. 


The corpse of the sergeant was laid 
on the corn-chest, from which he had 
contemplated the setting sun the night 
before, and prophesied in musing pre- 
sentiment, the uncertainty of their pre- 
carious expedition, 

Dumida assisted the servants in getting 
the soldiers comfortably seated and at- 
tended to ;. who were no way sparing in 
bestowing compliments on the young 
lord, as they called him, to the wonder 
of the other servants who had not t heard 


of the discovery. 


At this crisis, Doctor Leechman, from . 


Maybole, had arrived in the court yard. 

Dumida took his horse by the reins and 
led him into the stable. The doctor, 
who was a flusteriny, corpulent little 
man, was shown to the apartment by one 
of the servant maids. 

‘‘Good morning,”’ grunted the man 
of drugs, which was responded to by 
Mr. Quinton. 

sad morning's. work this,’’ said 
the captain. 

‘‘ Exceedingly,”’ muttered the doctor, 


as he threw off his great coat and untied a — 


large cravat, which nearly covered his 
red broad face, which was redundant 
with a thousand pimples, ‘‘Is he sen- 
sible ?’’ 

‘* No, sir,” replied Quinton. 

‘* So much the better,’’ said the other, 


as he sprang into bed, beside the patient, — 
and turning down the bed clothes, and 


commenced tearing off the bandage. 
** Very bad,’’ said he, muttering to him- 
self, as hie eyed the wound, and drawing 
from his breeches pocket a leather case, 
from which he took a small silver wire 
and began to probe the wound, alter- 
ately shaking his head as he looked at 
the depth, from the orifice to the lodge- 
ment of the ball. : 

it mortal,’’ enquired Quinton. 

Humph,” groaned the doctor, ‘‘ let’s 
have some warm water,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
a little quantity of green lint, the ball 
has entered below the shoulder blade and 
will not be extracted without some diffi- 
culty.” 


The probing of the wound roused Mr. 


Grahame, whose mind, being in a deliri- 
ous state, called out loudly to the doctor 
to show him the rights of the estate. 
‘‘ Bring Helen,’’ he continued, from 
Lochlyden, that I may give her my last 
‘blessing. Dumida—no, Frederick, my 
brother’s injured son—give me your 
hand, say you forgive me. Oh! how 
happy Iam! Poor Watson, poor dying 
Watson, why did you not make yourself 


known? oh how your father, and brother, 


and sister will—’’ 

Here he ceased to speak. Meanwhile 
the doctor, during this effusion of men- 
tal abstraction, cleansed the wound, and 
by the application of small pincers ex- 
tracted the bullet, which he thought had 
not touched the lungs, and feeli ling his 
pulse said if inflammation did not increase 
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he had fond anticipations of his re- 
covery. 

Helen had continued for hours in a 
high fever, and from the time Mr. Leech- 


man had arrived the servants were in 


attendance, and had called on Mr. 


Quinton several times. to assist in sooth- | 


ing her mind, which was quite deranged. 

The wound being dressed and ban- 
daged the doctor, in company with Mr. 
Quinton, retired to Helen’s chamber, 


and the captain, finding himself left 


among the servants, set off to the 
barn where he found his men stretched 
upon the straw, fast asleep. 


Come, come,’’ said he, knocking the 
corporal on the shoulder, ‘‘ get up the 
men, we must be off to examine an old 
ruin, somewhere over among the hills, 
which place | is said to be a rendezvous of 
+ smugglers ” 

But, please your honor,” rejoined 
the corporal, ‘‘what’s to be done with 
that there chest ?’’ 

‘‘Well reminded,” said the captain, 
lifting the lid and turning out the papers 
and examining each package carefully, 

‘‘you must take particular care of this 
chest, as I intend to deliver it to the 
commanding officer when we return to 
Glasgow ;’’ to which the assented 
by making a bow. 


By this time the doctor sn Quinton 
had stepped from the front door, when 
the captain went over and inquired for 


the particulars of Mr. Grahame’s wound. . 


“‘T hope all is well, Mr. Leechman,”’ 
' said the captain. 

_**Not just so exactly sure,” growled 
the son of AZsculapius, pulling the cravat 
up to his ears and buttoning his great 
coat, ‘‘ we’ll know better about that in a 


month after this,”’ so saying he threw his - 
leg over the horse and giving a signifi- 


cant nod with his head, as much as to 
say good bye, rode up the avenue. 


_ Come,’’ said the captain to Quinton,» 
‘‘we must be off to the place you men- 


tioned last night.”’ 
6é O yes 


and: the captain crossed over to the barn 
where the soldiers were bracing on their 
accoutrements, An five minutes the party’ 


Quinton, ‘‘ to Cross- 
ragnel Abbey ; ; I'll be with you in i 
wW 


were in marching order, which Mr. 
Quinton joined as their conductor. 

In the course of an hour the band had 
traversed the glen and were wind- 
ing round the hill by Ravensdenhaugh 
up to the old abbey. The side facing 
“the shore forming the west end of the 
edifice was separated from the adjoining 
walls, which had been broken down, had 
one large gothic window. In the center 
of the side walls was an arched doorway, 
nearly half covered up with rubbish and 
‘stones which had fallen from the ruin. 
Through this door the party advanced, 
and crossing over the aisle and out at 
another on the side which led into a 
square, surrounded by a high wall, they 
came to the vaults under ground. 

‘« This is the place,’’ said Mr. Quinton, 
‘‘ where we were informed was their ren- 
dezvous.”’ 

‘‘And where do these vaults lead 
emtuired the captain. 

‘¢ Below the whole body of the abbey,”’ 
replied Quinton. 

The captain drew his sword and crept 
into the low door, followed by his men. 
On each side as far as he could see for 
darkness, long flat stones met his view, 
nearly covered with moss. The dim 
light which fell through the small iron 
gratings seemed but to show the sepul- 
chral dreariness of the place. Moving 
cautiously along the center of the tombs 
they came to a door through which they 
perceived their hiding place, but all was 
as silent as the graves they had adel 
A few boards and some scattered ashes 
told that the place had been frequented. 

‘¢ This certainly has been their ren- 
dezvous,’’ said the captain, ‘‘but the 


They soon found their way back to the 
green mound of the outer burying 
ground, where Quinton pointed out the 


birds are flown.” 


smithy’s stone of Slateford. 


‘¢There,”’ said he, ‘‘ rests the remains 
of Fullerton, who was killed by the head | 
forrester of Colzean, of whom you have 
heard so much this morning from Tan- 
trum, the fugitive and murderer.” - 

The who y stood for a little 
while in a reflective mood, thinking | over 
the strange incidents and circumstances 
of life, when the captain called his men 
to order, and silently rétraced their steps 
back to Lochlyden, from which Shige 
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bearing with them the papers, gun, 
sword, belt and powder horn of the re- 
cluse. 
Mr. Grahame continued in a dangerous 
state for several months, and Helen, 
although recovered from the effects of 
fever, was by no means in a healthy con- 
dition. 
-Dumida exerted every energy in his 


' power to supply his master’s absence ; 


indeed, the servants now looked upon 
him as sole proprietor. Mr. Grahame 
had signified to him in private, that he 
had not the least doubt of the declara- 


~ tion made by Watson ; but as the officer 


had taken away the rights of the estate, 
the law would necessarily examme into 
them, and take the whole affair under its 
cognizance, which eventually took place 
at Edinburgh, six months afterwards, by 
special commissioners and by order of 
the sheriff of the county of Ayr. 

Mr. Quinton was apprehended to an- 
swer as an accused person, in reference 
to the truth of the allegations brought 


against him, as to having been the agent | 


in accomplishing the kidnapping of the 
child, which some of the papers, found 
with the recluse, seemed to corroborate, 
having his signature affixed. The woman 
who had been employed as nurse, by 
Colonel Grahame, was brought from 
England, who testified to the fact of his 
child being tongue-tied, and of its ni abil- 


‘ity to speak, when of the age to do so. 


And from what she recollected of his 
features and a mark on his side, she was 
perfectly convinced of his identity, -of 
being the long lost child of Colonel 
Grahame. | 
Another very significant proof against 
the delinquent Quinton, was his non- 
appearance at the trial. Fredérick, which 
was the name of Dumida, was proven to 
be the heir at law. to his father; but as 
he was not’ of: age, the estate was to re- 
main in the hands of chancery, under 
the government of Mr. Watson, by the 
wish and desire of Dumida, until of age. 


Dumida cheered his uncle, under the 
trouble and shame which was heaped. 


upon him, in consequence of the. dis- 
closures which had been made during the 
trial, letting him know that Lochlyden 
was as much in his possession as ever, 


and if not enjoyed as such, that it ren- 
dered him more miserable than if he had 


never known his parents, nor the rela- 


tionship which existed between them. 


Helen, who was the only comforter of 
her father, could not help occasionally 
shedding tears on the occasion when 
mentioned, and her father, as if borne 
down with internal feelings, would sink 
back on his bed, quite overcome with 


a mixture of grief, joy and wounded 


pride, which had alternately so wrought 
upon his mind, together with the effects 


‘of the wound, that he felt himself daily 


consuming away under -the influence of 
malignant consumption. One day, after — 
a little cessation, he raised himself upon 
the pillow and addressed them, after the 
following manner; ‘‘ My dear children,’’ 
said he, ‘*I am about shortly to leave 
this world, and there is one desire which 
I have to make known, and that is, that 
you consent to be married, as I think 1 
have perceived that affection existing 
betwixt you which can only make that 
state happy and which will gladden the 
heart of your dying father, and in some 
measure make compensation for the wrong 
done to my departed brother, and so 


unite both our family and interests in 
in one.” 


Helen and Dumida fell prostrate be- 
fore him on the bedside, while he blessed 
them and received a response to his re- 
quest. | 

Three months from this date and one 
year from the disclosure, saw the green 
turf laid over the remains of the fated 
and evil pursuaded Mr. Grahame; who 
was of tender and sympathetic feeling ; 
generously kind-and scrupuously just in 
all matters and transactions in life; save 
the exception of the affair of Dumida, 
which had been concocted and consented 
to, in an evil hour, by the avarcious per- 
suasion of Mr. Quinton; who had se- 
cretly formed an idea of having Helen 
for his wife, although betrothed to Miss 
Mary Watson, who was sister to the un- 
known Tantrum. But as the ways of 
high heaven are not like the ways of 
man, the above devices fell prostrate to 
the discovery of all parties, and left a 
moral lessen to the world, that sin and 
iniquity will not go unpunished. 

elen’s health rapidly declined, an 
by the advice of Doctor Leechman, she 
took a tour through the south of France. 


After her return, Dumida married her, 


and having settled his affairs and dis- 


posed of his estate, removed to the Isles 
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of Greece, where, if reposts i true, rane 
lived to a good old age and left behind 
them a numerous offspring. 

Mr. Quinton left the country in con- 
sequence of the disgrace cast upon him, 
in relation to his nefarious deceit in con- 
nection with Mr. Grahame, and als 
through fear of Mary Watson's brothers 
who had sworn revenge against him in 
consequence of his aca towards 
their sister. 

The Watsons lifted the body of their 
lost brother out of the sea mark, and in- 
terred him by night in their own bury- 
ing ground, in the vault of the old abbey. 

- Mr. Dribbingshaw was never found, 
but it was currently reported, that one of 
the smugglers confessed, on his death- 
bed, that they carried him into the boat, 
and buried him out at sea. 

The estate of Lochlyden has long 
since passed into the hands of Lord Cas- 
sells, and now forms part of the domains 
of Colsern:.. =. 

_ The old Abbey since that time has be- 
come an entire ruin, and the progress of 
agriculture has swept away much of its 
antiquity, as well as time having obliter- 
ated the name and the remembrance of 
those who lived near to this sequestered 
' portion of the western shore. 
The old burying ground being the 
only spot, with its monumental stones, 
that tell, with the current legends of the 
district, ought of its former inhabitants. 


. ¥ 


NOTE.—The subject matter of this tale was gath- 
ered from an old fisherman who lived within one 


mile of the seashore, and sold whisky to the seekers | 


“ms pleasure who frequented this beautiful spot dur- 
the summer season, In the vicinity of May- 
bole, a royal burgh in the County of Ayr, are the 
ruins of the famous Abbey of Crossragnel. This 
abbey, in the tale of the Fugitive, was the hiding 
pace of smugglers, who hid their contraband goods 
ere from Kirkoswald, a famed harbor for the boats 
from the West Highlands, fraught with foreign and 
home-brewed liquors; but the building is as old as 
the days of the Druids, as the altar where they of- 


fered eir sacrifices is still to be seen apart from the 


Charles Lamb remarked of one of his 
critics: “ The more I think of him, the 
| less I think of him. af of 


Colenian, the inne was asked if 


he knew Theodore Hook. ‘‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied the wit; ‘‘ Hook and eye are old 
associates.” 


NOT DEAD. 


In friendship and sympathy, respectfully dédicated 
to Dr. W. F. Anderson and Family on the demise 
of his Daughter. 


Could but a glimpse be had behind that curtain, 

Whose folds hang down ‘twixt darkness and the 
light; 

What ineia from tropble, when’ perplexed, un- 


certain, 
. Would rush unbidden from earth's bitter fight? 
Restrained in mercy, and probation read 
Means gathering life, still living, never dead! 


Yet there are seasons in this brief existence 
When trial presses with unusual weight; 
When every feeling yields without resistance 
Beneath the ponderous load of sorrow’'s freight; 
Sad times, when darkness hath the stricken led 
To murmuring mourn the loved, the early dead? 


How oft by startling strokes of quick transition 
From scenes of mirth to dreary couch of pain; 
Then that embrace which leads to life's fruition, 
Which men call death, and flee, but flee in vain: 
There's none so kind of heart, or wise of head 
Can curb the increase of the so-called dead ! 


From every stage of life in its procession, 

Along the wayside they are gathered out; | 
No learning, wealth, position or profession, 

Can bribe or buy, or coax to lengthened route; 
The signal comes, by highest wisdom said, 
Beyond more living, close by lamented dead ! 


mourn the babe, a-mother's heart strings 


quiver, 
sugge = age crowned lays down to tonged for 


In flush c 2 youth and beauty to its giver 
A freed soul wings its way; but which is -best?- 
Is't life untasted? Is't from an age-bound bed? 
Or (¢his upon life's threshold? Portals for the 
dead? | 


See there she lies, disease gave no impression, 
No furrowed line doth on her om room 
The tinge of youthful bloom 
Upon the cheek, her li 
Placid and beauteous, quick to poche sped, 
But do not speak it. say she is not dead! 


Nor is she dead, ah no, ‘mid home affections | 
Her voice, her presence, long shall have its sway; 
Her cultured mind, her soulful. wise selection 
Of good from choice, chodiontantes day; 


- Parental love by memory will, be fed 


Our daughter truly is not, but why call her dead? 


With myriads living past yon gates whose splendor. 
To shadow throws all glories of the earths 


‘And in a home where love is far more tender,. 


A 
>» 
~ 
a 
) 
She finds a welcome, and a nobler birth 
Ps 
a ter of God, from es 
W iss thee, but th art not, no, thou art not- a 
e miss ee u ou no Gi. 
dead! 
Oh, from thine absence shall our faith be brighter ore» 
in Him who rules shall grow more = 
Our trust in | 
strong, 
Those cords which bind two worlds shall be made A 
ter, 
w us 
4 = 
Farewell, a moment, thou the way hast led,. a. 
We niourn but love, and truth ne thou art a 
not dead! Naisdit. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE AND THE 
MORAL MAN. 
WM. GILL MILLS. 


Historical personages have an _ indi- 
vidual and a representative character, As 
persons, in their individual and private 
character, they may be deserving of 
moral apprehension, be culpable, selfish, 
mean and guilty of many a vicious pro- 
pensity and act; while in their represen- 
tative character they may be worthy of 
unqualified praise. It is from not regard- 
ing this distinction, that the verdict 
given in regard to great men is so 
various, confused and often contradic- 
tory. One man, having his view fixed 
upon great historic relations, and the 
part which has:been played as the expo- 
nent of an idea, holds up some person- 
age as great, heroic, and of transcendant 
merit, while another, going into the pri- 
vate actions, domestic gossip, and indi- 
vidual relations, holds him up as a man of 
less than average character and worth. 

Now, it may have happened that these 
very qualities were essential in order to 
enable him to’ perform just the work 
which he did in the world. Magna- 
nimity, a stern sense of justice, an un- 
swerving conscientiousness might have 
unfitted him for that particular place 
in which he was to stand, and for that 
which he so sucessfully accomplished. 
This, however, does not lessen at all the 
individual demerit, or add to the actual 
personal worth. The brilliant and use- 
ful results accomplished by some repre- 
sentative man like Napoleon once was, 
should not dazzle the sight so far as to 


lead us to call evil good when pronoun- | 
cing a judgment in regard to personal , 
character, nobility, magnanimity, dis- : 
interestedness, moral vittue and upright- 


ness. Meanness is meanness, though 
clad in Me and doing God’s work. 


Selfishness is selfishness, though it grasp 


athrone. Perjury is perjury, though its 


reward be the salvation of an empire. 


The fact that the halo of success and of 
grateful remembrance dwells around 
many forms in history, blinds the judg- 


“ment, and many a man is appealed to as 


an example of greatness and worth, who, 
when brought.to the bar of moral criti- 
-cism according to the standard by which 
‘we judge one another now, and decide 


upon individual as we see them 
in daily life, would find a very low place, 
and be condemned at once. 
This will’ also apply to characters in 
Scripture history. About them are gath- 
ered sacred associations. They are re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures with reveren- 
tial respect. They are used to inculcate 
spiritual truth and illustrate leading doc- 
trines of prophet and apostle. Hence 


there has grown up the habit of looking 


to them as verfect in their individual 
characters, and appealing to them as ex- 
amples of moral worth, in a way befitted 
to obliterate all moral distinctions and 
blunt all the better instincts of the heart. 
The representative character of the men 
are mixed up with their individual, and - 
the reverence felt for the one hinders the 
proper estimate and the plain, honest 
verdict of the other. Thus Abraham was 
a representative character; and as the 
Founder of their nation, as the type of 
great spiritual truths, and as an instru- 
ment of the Divine Providence, the He- 


_brew nation looked back to him with a 


reverence that admitted of no moral 
estimation of him asa man, and would 


shrink from a critical balance of his 


failings and of his virtues. So of the 
other patriarchs, in a degree ; and so of 
David and the prophets. | 

Now if, losing sight of this representa- 
tive character under which they are pre-— 
sented in the national history of the 
Jews, we apply the same terms of com- 
mendation to them as individual and — 
private persons, we may fall into great 
mistakes and do violence to our moral 
convictions and our purest impressions of 
right and wrong, of good and evil. Ina 
pronouncing David a man after ‘‘ God’s 
own heart,’’ the Hebrew Scriptures do not 
mean to pronounce at all upon his moral — 
excellence, or his supposed individual 
worth in the sight of God. That man- 
ner of speaking would be wholly foreign 
from the genius of the Hebrew. It was 
as an instrnment to carry out what they — 
supposed to be the Divine purpose in re- 
gard to the Jewish people, that he was 
spoken of as a ‘‘man after God’s own 
heart.”” Assuch an agent he was, ac- 
cording to the ordinary use of the lan- 

age, dear to Him for whom he ‘acted. 

¢ Hebrew nation was spoken of as the 


especial ‘darling of Jehovah, and Abra- 
ham, David and others were the:chosen 
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and cherished instruments through whom 
this love was manifested. If now we ap- 
ply this. representative language to the 
man as he is supposed to be, individu- 


ally, in the divine estimate, and base up-. 


on our ideas of the moral and immoral, 
the worthy and ynworthy, the traits said 
to be approved or disapproved of by 

God, we shall sadly err. 
Go it is said, ‘‘Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated.’’ Here reference is 
made to them in their purely representa- 


tive capacity. In the love there is no- 


preference to Jacob, as a man, and in 
the hate there is no condemnation of 


Esau as a man. The argument of Paul | 


was this: Because you are the descend- 
ants of Abraham, do not imagine that 
you may reject with impunity the doc- 
trine of Christian truth, and Jook upon 
vourselves as God’s only and _ chosen 
children. All of Abraham’s children 
were not included in this blessing ;, even 
of those, who were born at the same time, 
one was selected to be the channel of 
the Divine dispensation. Therefore it is 


_ God’s promise that avails, and not merely 


any fleshly descent. You may be a child 
of Abraham and not a child of the 
premise.’’ 


It was an argument to the Jew, priding | 


himself upon being a Jew, a son of Abra- 
ham. The line of national descent was 
in Jacob and not in Esau. And so far 
as this purpose was conceived, Jacob 
might be said to be loved or chosen, and 
Esau to be hated or rejected. There is 
no moral verdict pronounced, and no 
psychological statement such as we attach 
10 the word ‘‘ love’’ and ‘‘ hate,’’ when 
applied to individual characteristics of 
feelings. . The individual traits are sub- 
ordinated to the one leading idea of se- 
curing to the descendants of Jacob, the 
younger son, the blessings pronounced 
upon the patriarch Abraham, the central 
figure of all eastern tradition. | 
‘In his indiyidual character Esau, it 
seems to me, is more worthy and love- 
able than Jacob; but we see now, in the 
very laws of race and descent, the rea- 


son why the children of Esau should be 


less prosperous than the children of Jacob, 


The one, like the red. men of our own coun- 


try, lived by the chase, looking- not so 
much to fertility of soil as guod huntin 

grounds, impatient of a settled life:and 
patient toil; the other was a keeper of 


sheep and cattle, and soon became, as 
the country filled up, an agriculturist, 
and acquired riches and increased in 
population. The hunter must give place 
to the keeper of flocks, the heidaaen 
and the tiller of soil. If there be not in 
a race the germ which can be developed 
into adaptation to, new relations of civili- 
zation, then the race must give place to 
those who bear within them the capabil- 
ities of organizing new modes of life, of 
establishing new social arrangements, and 
embodying new and higher ideas of gov- 
ernment, intercourse and religion. The 
Hebrews appealed to the traditional cov- 
enant of God with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob in order to justify their 
invasion of Canaan, and the expulsion 
of the tribes, that had 
The Catholic, two centuries ago, appealed 
to the Pope’s gift, God’s vicegerent 
upon earth. The Puritan appealed to his 
right of purchase, often as honest and 


valid a right as that which gave to Jacob. 


the birthright and blessing of his father. 
But at the present times no such fictitious 
claims are presetited. Vow it is ‘‘ mani- 
fest destiny’’ which urges forward and” 
justifies robbery, murder and every crime 
that the decalogue forbids. If these 


crimes are committed according to the | 


great laws of social development, that 
does not alter the thing itself, in a moral 
point of view. And it is an. abandon- 
ment of all individual moral principle to 
justify beforehand the intended act, by 
pleading strength and ability to commit 
the crime. ‘‘It must needs be,’’ said 
Jesus, that is, there is ‘‘the manifest des- 
tiny’’ that offences come, ‘‘ but woe be 
to the man by whom the offence 
cometh.”’ ‘‘ Few and evil have been my 
days,’’ said Jacob on his deathbed ; and 


if we look more nearly we shall see that 


the universal laws of moral retribution 
obtained here as they always must mani- 


fest themselves. Jacob was a fugitive in 
-his youth—cunning himself he was al- 


ways made to suffer from the cunning of 
others, if not from him whom he wronged, 
durin best years of his: life 
—and in his old age he was obliged 
through famine, to leave the land which 
had been his hoped-for inheritance, and to 


die far away from his beloved Canaan. 


And no outward prosperity could con 
upon meanness the joys of large hearted- 


ness, or give to suspicious fear, and cun- - 


ion there. 
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ning cupidity the satisfactions of an hon- 
orable and upright soul. © | 

But these patriarchal lives are not to 
be regarded in their moral as in their 
representative characters. As they stand 


- . there in the Scriptures, they are 


sessed by one great idea—that of the 


coming greatness and glory of their 


tribe and people. To this all their vis- 


-jons and dreams point; for this all sacri- 


fices are made and trials endured. When 
seemingly the farthest removed from any 
realization of the ideal—in exile, in 
childlessness, in desolation, in death— 
the hope springs up the more brightly, 
and glows with an unwonted fervor. 
Therefore they rightly become, in thar 
one aspect, without reference to any in- 
dividual moral merit or demerit in other 
respects, the examplés of trust in the 
promises of God, of faith in ideas, of 
contempt of present enjoyment and ease, 
in the contemplation of that which was 


future and unseen. 


- The element of greatness must neces- 


sarily be this ideal state—this looking 


beyond the immediate moment and the 
present satisfaction—this heroic trust in 
the great hopes of the heart, and the un- 
seen future, which shall embody the as- 
pirations and longings of the spirit. No 
improvement has ever been made with- 
out this, no advance in man’s social 
condition, no discovery in science or art, 
no progress in knowledge or religion. 
There have always been those who have 


- borne upon their souls the burden of 


prophecy, and the sad longings of a hope 


‘unfulfilled. . And as this forward-looking 


spirit is the one great virtue of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, so 


the sacrifice of hope, faith and aspira- 


tion to the present satisfaction of the 
senses is the one greatsin. It is faith 


that saves; it is hope that secures the 


soul; it is trust that inspires; it is the 
looking for a- better country, a city that 
has foundations firmer than those on 
earth, the vision of a New Jerusalem, the 

ce of the Lord—that braces the 


spirit. and gives it strength for the perils | 


cath, 


and our easy lives. But it has sent many 
through: the 


q 


teristic of the advancing soul. 


with more than noon-day brightness into 


the dark cell of captivity, and the sor- 
rowing heart of ‘exile, and of martyr 
waiting for the sun to rise which shall 
be his last. 

The first stage of development in the 
individual and in socjety is to sacrifice 
some present gratification to a higher 
call of duty—exercising faith in the law 
of parents, of Providence, or of some 


future and more comprehensive benefit. 


To be regardless of anything but the 
present sensation belongs-.to the childish 
state, the undeveloped and uncivilized 
man. This is the character spoken of as 
worldly, as having no hope,. and being 
without God in the world. For the idea 
of God is expansive, embracing life in 
all spheres, future as present, and de- 
mands the sacrifice of a present and 
seeming good for that which presents 
broader claims and a purer character. 
Hence Esau is rightly made the type 
of a soul loving what is immediately 
present, rather than that truer and 
gréater good which is far off. Paul warns 
the Corinthians against being Tike Esau, 
who, fora little savoury pottage on the 
instant, was willing to give up the remote 
but substantial goods included in his 
right of being eldest son. Careless, 
heedless, looking only to the appeasing 
of the present appetite, he was willing to 
let all else go—but how sweet would be 
that dish to his mouth then. He must 
have that, and that alone, at all hazards 
and all costs! And so he gets what, he 
wants; he jumps all the rest. It is a 


natural and excusable act enough in 


him, when we speak of his own indi- 
dual state— an impulsive, thoughtless 
hand-to-mouth savage. But regarded as 
the type of a permanent state of the 
moral being of man to-day, it is the op- 
posite of that faith which is the charac- 
That 
postpones, subjects, subordinates and 
puts away, if need be, the present and | 
the seen for that which is future and un- 
seen ; that endures’ the present hunger 


and thirst rather than quench them at the 


cost of higher and more spiritual goods, 
that, when heart and flesh fail, looks to 


Him and His Providence, who can be 
«the strength of the 


tion forever.'" 


heart and our por- 
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A LIVING TOUCHSTONE. 
BY H. w,  NAISBITT, 


Conchided 


Mormon ‘has tried Territorial: vas- 
salage and found it wanting, it is rich 
in all the elements of ‘déspotism, but un-— 
suited for liberty and uncongenial to’ 
freemen all the time. = 

There is one issue, howeyer, the product | 
of this condition which could not have 
existed under statehood, that is the con- 
tinued testing of questions which find 
voice sometimes in a President’s message 
then in Congress, and finally from lower 
local to higher local courts, — from 
thence to the court of final appeal | 

Such are the questions o municipal 
control and other matters regarding 
which in many cases the decisions of 
local tribunals ‘have been completely 
overthrown. Other evils have grown from | 
the ts and impecuniosity of a tran- 

meddling, section’ of the 

an- element satisfied‘ with 

a vantages if onl sup- 

won harmonize with and 
other enjoyable surroundings. 

These members of the ‘bar, Federal 
officials, including some of the Gov- 
ernors, and holders of office in perspec- 
tive, have been indefatigable in pressing 
for congressional legislation against as- 
wane and Supposed” evils: existent: in 

t 
| ‘Polygamy has been decreed to be : a 
crime, men who have lived in the prac- 
tice of that principle for forty years have 
been debarred of office and denied the 
right to the long used power of suffrage, . 
they ‘have been excluded from the jury 
box, even in ‘civil cases; and test-oaths 
have supplemented the legislation of 
Congress the instance of commis- | 
sioners, ‘who ought to have been the 
friends of the people and preserved them 
from undue tension of the written’ law. 

has jokingly (?) decreed that 
is permitted in regard to to sacred 
2 things, that overt acts are | 
by fine and ‘imprisonment, 
excluded: from office and Sry duty 
‘on the’ confession’ of “belief, 


— 


| which declares that’:*‘ no’ bastard shall 


tion nullified men, 


istature and judges are “*in the toils” of 
Mormonism, subject to ‘the alchemy of 


its crucial undergoing its testing 
genius, feeling the na that touch- 
stone which bids fir to test every man’s 


works, and to mark that which is-:stubble 


for great dey of the Lord of 


Hosts.’’ 

Men decry the system of plural mar- 
riage, yet there are thousands who, if 
human desire and hunian love is the test, 
will hope to enjoy the association of the 
loved and lost in the eternitiés to come. 
The facts are, Mormonism as a living 


force is testing, has tested, the theories 


now current in regard to ‘the 
relation.”” Men have assumed that it 
was simply a civil contract, a something 


to be enjoyed and repudiated at pleasure, 


and that in any event it ceased assuredly 
at death. The Prophet entered his pro- 
test against this modern heresy; he de- 


Clared that marriage is: of God, that ‘it 


needs the sanction of religion, ‘and that 


authority upon which’ was predicated the 
injunction and warning, ‘* What God 


hath joined together let no* man: put 
asunder.’’ He also declared that when 
properly solemnized, marriage was not for 
time alone but for eternity, and in un- 
counted instances must be assuredly 
plural. He vindicated the practice’ of 
the patriarchs and prophets of -old’; "he 
illuminated the pages of Sacred Writ, 
and demonstrated that the Supreme Raler 
gave Jaws regulating this practice, pro- 
viding for and even commanding’ it; 
that in the fullness of time ** He sent 


forth His son, born of a woman,’’ 


through a lineage essentially polygamic, 
and he further declared the mind and 


will of Deity, enjoining upon his dis- 
ciples the practice the ‘Patriarchel 


order. 

Yet Congress wait: courts overstep 
whole mountains’ of sexual: 
and sin beside them, to legislate agamst 
religious liberty afar off; and: so 
to the crimifial classes the nares “of 
Moses, Abraham, Jacob, David; 


Solomon, 
Gideon and othet wofthies, and 


home u the Savior the'stignia of 


congregation of tek ‘Lord.’ 
So'the nation is on trial; this Christian 
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in its social habits, and on a grand scale, | 
through its representative bodies, the 
House and Senate constituting the Con- 
gress of the United States. Every Pres- 


dent for years has been on trial in this. 
matter, it has been urged upon his atten- 


tion by his party and by Christian min- 


isters and religious congregations and 
to be a. broken reed,. and 
quence, after the. death of the Prophet, 


bodies; the Supreme Court, being: par- 


tisan, also declared the law of 1862 con- | 
stitutional, but heayen will yet reverse | 


‘7 ruling and declare (or history lies) 
"Be eat decision void. 


e Republican platform has always: 
had its anti-polygamy plank, its policy is 
centralization, but it fell upon the rock | 


and will be ground to powder ; the Dem- 


tutional guarantee of it, remove the an- 


cient landmarks, if lays the axe at the . 
root of religious liberty, if it challenge 
the revelations of God and the practices | 
of his servants, the prophets, it will meet | 
Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin,’’ will be inscribed | 
upon its now successful banners, for ‘‘the | 


its sure and certain. doom. 


mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
Mormonism is His crucible, His labora- 


tory, His chemical process; He made it | 
what it is—the testing power, the might- | 


iest force of this our generation, It has 
already tried the religious world and 
come off triumphant ; it tried the social 
world ia its institutions of slavery and 


secret societies, and the one vanished by | 
the breath of its mouth, and the other 
lost its once grand prestige, never more | 


to be regained. It tested the theories of 
religious liberty as held in the United 
States and heralded to the world; it 
brought its ‘‘sons from far and its 


ters from the ends of the earth ;’’ 
but men of the nation sought to 


to aid them in this nefarious work. 
young. Republic was. snubbed, and its 
fears of overthrow were jeered at-—that 


150,000. should -be an acknowledged 
menace to the institutions and r of | 
a nation with over. 50,000,000 


gent and devoted. freemen! : It tested 
the courts of Ohio, Missouri and Olnom | 


political liberty, | 


Mountain chain... It tested 
and found them ailty by. implication in 
ocracy or Democratic party will have to i 

come to the same touchstone ; if it denies" 
the right of creating and governing local | 
domestic institutions, if it ignores consti- | 
dividual Governors and through them the 


‘Utah has 


stultify its own proclamation by persuad- | born things, these are the facts of histo 
ing monarchies whose records reach to the - 
dark ages and who make mo special pre- 


tensions to religious or 


and met with. but little . encouragement 
or assurance of justice and right ; it tried 
personally one President of the United 
States, who said, “Your cause is just, 
but I can do nothing for you ;’’ it tested 
the virtues and powers of the Legislature 
of Illinois. through its Governor; the 
charters they jointly conferred were found 
as.a conse- 


more than 25,000 of an industrious and 
thrifty population were. expatriated, and 
the leaders and many followers went be- 
ond. the boundaries: of that State and 
ounded thie great nation of the Rocky 
he. courts 


drivings, in the mob- 
bings and persecutions, and loss of life 
and property in sever: the It, 
in the day of its extremity, tried the in- 


the robbings an 


people of those States when soliciting 
asylum within their borders. that they 
might enjoy “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness’’ unmolested and with- 
out oppression. Yetjn this. moment of 
suffering and humiliation, from one alone 
was any recognition of their communi- 
cation received, and that was: in. Nor- 
way, deprecatory of persecution, ‘sug- 
gestive of asylum, or igdicative of sym- 
pathy for a people decimated, ‘scattered 
and peeled.”’ 

Every Governor who was ever sent to 
been subject to this trial, every 
Federal official has had to endure this 
ordeal, yet no personal arraignment has 
done this, no contrived, machinery has 
been created for this. purpose, it as been 
unintentional on the part of ort of the Mormon 
people, thousands of. them have. not 
realized this as a. 8k of Mormon 
labor, or as inseparable 
of Mormonism. 

Vet it has been paleg facts a are stub- 

ry 
and. while 1 there may be many ‘critical 
and some incredulous, there is a substra- 
tum of experience in 
actice and. 
tice perversion od 
things; we ing of law and stretching of 
anthority; violation of pledges, charters 
ons; interference with so- 
an an ous tight and pri lege 
deliberate upon matters w 
interest aman and his 
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(ARRIAGE QUESTION. 


afegual by 4 
the safc box, 
| the of freemen ; meas- 
ures ultra-republican, anti-American, , and 
anti-family; ¢x post facte statutes, and 
local one-man-power, thege are weapons 
used of a im- 
pregnable argument, iloso 
or truth, while 


sophistry can cover or change the habits 
of the demagogue, the religiot s charlatan 
or the trickster at law, there is in man 


faith in the final triumph of right, 4 
the ultimate silence of all opposition, 
the Mormons are true to themselves, 
to their country, its constitution and 
God! . 

Should not these considerations lead 
many of the Mormons to see more of 
the hand of ‘God in History,” and 
should not ‘the neutrals among the cit- 
izens of Utah give some plate in their 
thoughts for these phenomena of the past 
and present ; still more should not the 
anti-Mormon poet in his désigns and 
plottings lest haply in his ignorance or 
wickedness ‘‘he be found fighting against 


God?’’ Truth is the touchstone, Mor- 


monism is truth, God’s touchstone is ‘‘a 


stone of stumbling and a rock of offense, — 


but to them which believe, it is as the 
power of God and the wisdom of 
God.”’ 


— 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 

“The relations of the sexes is the most 
sacred and important subject that can 
engage human thought, Constituting, 
as it does, the very foundation of ex- 
istence ‘upon which the entire social as 
well as: cone superstructure rests, 
every y right constituted mind must a 
proach ith a modest and reverent al 
spirit. 

Nature seems to realize the tremetidons 
import of and necessity for preserving 
from corruption the creative power, and 
morial with a feeling o 
ing it. Blind;. 

this ipstinct has been still is, mas 


nevertheless tended to preserve some de- 


tig tity in the relations of ‘the 
‘Bat it istime ‘that the narrow 


elfisline ‘cruel 


ruction ‘of constitu- 


justly claim an 
in return, even should subsequent events: 


cry peace, 


To 
To sit down supinely 


human laws the ones of 
the sexes should rest on a scientific basis 
and an enlight understanding of 


God’s laws as written in the constitution 

is quite na a 

with this of society 

should be looked upon with suspicion 


and alarm, and not surprising that they ~ 


is qu be unreasoning 
t is quite right that any proposed 

in this direction should the 
scrutinizing investigation, and every weak 
or unsound proposition be refuted, But 
this must be accomplished by the.aid of 
science and reason, and not by denuncia- 


_ tion and physical force. 


In view of the writer’s life—which for 
over a quarter of century has been so 
well known in this community—no’ one 
whose opinion is worth consideration 
will question his sincere devotion to the 


interests of humanity and morality. But, 


while frankly avowing some of the con- 


clusions at which he has arrived he is 
conscious that sincerity is no guarafitee .. 
against error upon this or any other . 
topic: Therefore, while believing in the 


conscientious sincerity of many who or 
consider the ideas herein 
radically wrong, he feels that he at 


ually generous judgment 


prove him to have been mistaken. Prob- 
ably few yee will dispute that ‘the 
relations of the sexes as regulated by law 
in monogamic nations have been the best 
that human ‘wisdom aided by the éx- 


perience of the past has been able to 


devise. But surely it will not be denied 
that there is everywhere a wide-spread 
and increasing dissatisfaction with those 
relations, as manifested in the vast num- 
ber of divorces sought, the wife murders 
that take place almost daily—the monot- 


ony of which is occasionally relieved by 


the killing of an uncon mia) husband— 
together with many oth 
connubial unhappiness. 
shut our eyes to accumalat 
when 
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j 


ideas and vicious tendenies in this di- 
rection. Every man and woman is to a 
certain extent his brother’s, her sister's, 
‘«keeper.’’ (The responsibility cannot 
be evaded by any cowardly subterfuges. 
Nature will exact to the uttermost far- 
thing the penalty for the violation of her 
laws. Those who perceive the errors 
and crimes of society yet fail to expose 
and help to correct them are accessories 
therefo, and will surely meet with the 
same condemnation as he who hid his 
talent in a napkin and buried it. Not 
only so, but their children—‘‘ virtuous ’’ 
though they may be—will have to share 
the punishment with the children of the 
‘* vicious.’’ There is no escape. 


THE THEORETICAL STANDARD 


Of sexual ,‘ virtue’’ to-day, even among | 


the most advanced nations, is the union 
of one man with one woman ‘in the 
marriage relation’’ until death or some 
great.crime parts them. Of course there 
are a great variety of opinions and prac- 
tices from celibacy on the one hand to 
polygamy and polyandry on the other, 
but we need not discuss these at present. 
The union of one man with one woman 
is considered the ‘‘civilized’’ theory. 


It is necessary to bear in mind that this 


is indeed but a theoretical standard, that 
a very large proportion of the race—as 


proved by the investigations of many 


eminent persons—even in the most moral 
nations, do not in their private practice 
abide by this theory. 

‘But even if they did—nay, so far as 
they do, what are the results? Society 


Says—-the ‘‘ best society,’’ immaculate, 
above-suspicion . society—‘‘If you two | 


were ‘legally’ married, and have no 
other husband or wife, divorced or other- 
wise, living, you are eminently respect- 
able, you belong to our virtuous set, 
yours is the union which God and nature 
approve.’’ The fact is that God and 
nature abhor many of these so-called 


-yirtuous marriages. Of what avail to 


say ‘‘whom God hath joined together, 


let ‘no man put. assunder,’’ when neither 


God nor ‘nature have ever been consulted 
in regard te it! Very few who contem- 
plate marriage, ever spend an hour in a 
rational attempt to ascertain whether 
they are,—physiologically or psychologi- 
cally, morally, mentally or ee 


to fulfil the object of their new relation- 
ship; so as to be a blessing to each other, 
to their. prosterity and to society. But 
it would be the. height of impertinence 
to ask such a question. . They may be 
mordlly depraved, physically. corrupt, 
incapable of having healthy and virtu- 
ously disposed. children. . But the. civil 
or ecclesiastical officer, who should dare 
to insult society by examining candidates — 
for matrimony on these points would be 

quickly called to account by his consti- 
tuents. No, men and women may violate 
the laws of their natures as much as they 
like, they may ruin their health, bring 
into the world as many decrepit, diseased, 
puny, miserable children as they choose, 
(oftener against their choice), breed as 
many criminals as they please, so long as 
they do it in the ‘‘ marriage relation.’’ 
That sacred (?) relation sanctifies all that 
is done within it. It is the social castle 
within which men and women may do as 
they please without danger of interfer- 
ence from civil or ecclesiastical authority, 
so long as.they do not shock delicate 
senses by vulgarly murdering or grossly 
abusing each other or their offspring. 
But they would be justly regarded as 
monsters of vice and enemies to the hu- 
man race, were they to do outside of 


their castle, what it is so eminently re- 


spectable, or at least unassailable to do 

inside it. 
THERE ARE SOCIAL HERETICS 

However, who think all this wrong, who 


regard crime as no less crime, because it 


is shielded by law, and sanctified(?) by 
religion, who believe that men and women — 
who, within the. ‘‘ marriage. relation,’’ 


are increasing the world’s stock of pau- 


pers, criminals and denizens of hospitals 
and insane asylums, are quite as bad as 
those, who more shameless and less hypo- 
critical gratify their depraved and dis- 
eased instincts, without propagating in- 
nocent victims of their own. soul. and 
body damning infamy. There.are people 
so unorthodox as to deem it. an outra- 
geous insult to charge to the ‘‘ myterious 
dispensations of . God's vidences,’’ 


the laws of life... 


hearted persons. who, instead of extend- 
ing only a maudlin sympathy to ‘‘be- 
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institute, a. scientific inquiry 
into the causes of the. disease poe dea 
of children. and, if the fault were found 
to be in the constitution or habits of one 
or both of the parents, insist on. their 
separation, in the, interests of society 
and the. highest morality, or at least a 
stop to the:creation of disease, suffering, 
death and crime. But then all these peo- 
ple are ‘‘cranks,’’ ‘‘ innovators,” ‘‘in- 
ridels,’’ enemies of social order,” who 
—if we only lived in the. good old times 
—we would burn at the stake, as a warn- 
_ ing.to others not to presume: to find fault 
with established usages. Or whom, were 
our government like that of even modern 
Russia, we might dispose of ‘by Sooner: 
ing to the mines of Siberia. 


THE TERRIBLE CONSEQUENCES 


And alarming increase of sexual. impurity 
are so well known that it is unnecessary 
to present the proofs here. One of the 
problems of the age is how to success- 
fully combat these evils and purify the 
fountains of life. Numberless and relig- 
ious and benevolent societes are striving 
to bring the world to their standard of 
morality, to reclaim the ‘“‘fallen’’ and 
reform the vicious. But they are power- 
less to arrest the current of Tene 

a child’s efforts to dam against the r ing 
waters of the Mississippi. Their la 

are as futile as it would be to try to sates 
healthful a ‘stream poisoned at all its 
sources, by throwing feeble antidotes into 
its death dealing waters, as it flows 
through, the land. They are but prun- 
ing the tree of evil, which changes. not 
‘its nature and only causes it to bring 
forth more fruit. It is not denied that 
they do good, alleviate human suffering, 
and add to the sum of human happiness, 
they are powerless to stem the tide of 
evil as was. Canute to prevent, by his 
puny word, the approach of the tidal 
wave. Of what avail are these compar- 


atively obscure societies for the correc- 


tion of crime and. the redemption of its 
victims, so long as the world is one vast 
organization for the manufacture of crim- 
inals and the deg gradation of the race, 
both. male and. The libertine 


laughs at these efforts to reclaim and pro- 


for his. victims and is emboldened in 
What we need. is.a 
social system. that will. prevent crime, 


is pregnant with greater 


tion ; but it never, will be done mati, the 


AXE 1S LAID AT THE ROOT OF THE TREE. 
This is what society needs and what, one 


of these.days, society will have. Under 


our present social. organization. these, re- 
forms cannot be effected. They involve 
a radical revolution’ in human affairs, 
morally, religiously, socially and_ politi- 
cally... Such a revolution cannot. be ac- 


complished without much suffering, dxf 


st will be done. The womb of the future 


blessings than 
our race has ever enjoyed, but they will 
be born in pain and baptized in blood. 
There seems to be no other way... At 
least this has, so far, been. the hi of 
all reforms and all reformers. 
who datert from the beaten track to-day 
must expect to share the fate of their 
predecessors. The lower cannot under- 
stand the higher. Those who dwell on 
the lower planes of human life and whose 
ideas are bounded by a narrow horizon, 
cannot see the extended glories that greet 
the vision of those who, with painful 


toil, have struggled through the mists of — 


error, the tangled thickets of tradition 


and over the steep and thorny path to 
the summit of life’s mountain. There 


the soul rests in peace, feels itself in har- 


‘mony with the universe, and sinks with 


joey unutterable onto the bosom of the 
eternal. But, if he attempt to depict to 
the dwellers below what he has seen and 


felt from the hights above, he must ex- 


pect derision, scorn and violence. Nor 
will such a reception chill the heart, 
deaden the sympathies nor destroy the 
faith of one who has thus tasted the in- 


effable glories of the world which és to 


come, notwithstanding its present con-~ 
dition gives so little apparent prams of 
what its future shall be. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE SEXES © 
As before remarked will—at. some soe 


overned by anentirely differ- 


period—be 

ent standard of morality from that which 
prevails to-day. The idea that sexual 
virtue consists in the man’s having all his 
children by one ‘mother, or the woman 


hers. by one father—except in case. of 


the death of either party-—is. an .efro- 
neous one. It does not harmonize with 
the laws of nature nor with the ae 
tions of reason and science. . 


that many altho 
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technically legal and t 


ous, are, according to God’ sand ature’s 


laws, both illegal and intensely vicious 
as proved by the results. The time will 
come when the legality and morality at- 
tending the birth of children, will not 
be exclusively decided, as now, by the 
modern test before referred’ to, but by 
the degree of moral, mental and een 
excellence manifested by those children, 
and which can only be secured by obe- 
dience to the laws of God and nature. 
The very foremost, the all-important 
tion of the age is, how to improve 
tace, what laws and regulations gov- 
sthing the relations of the sexes are best 


calculated to secure to coming genera- 


tions physical health, mental vigor and 
moral development. These questions 
should not be’ left to the decision of the 
moralist and religionist alone ; much less 
should the clamor of the unthinking 
masses gor the policy of governments 
on this supremely important subject. 
All legislation regarding it should be 
based upon careful, scientific investi 
tion, It is due tu all classes, it is tes ue 
to society, to the world, to all comin 
generations—that able, impartial and 
scientific persons should, with unbiased 
minds, carefully and patiently investigate 
this subject and give to the world the re- 
sult of their labors. And-they would 
be utterly unworthy their high calling 
as priests of the mysteries of nature if 
they hesitate to publish their convictions 


from fear of any consequences to them- 


selves. 


THAT DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS _ 


Beset any attempt to change the social 
relations is true. So have they attended 
every step of progress that has ted made 
in science, politics and religion. Tyranny 
and conceit in every age have extended 
their hands to steady the social ark, 
justifying their selfishness and corruption 
by the fear that the ‘‘world would be 
turned upside down ”’ by the slighest in- 
novation upon established usages. But 
every advance in knowledge and every 
extension of liberty have; in spite of all 
ptophecies to the contrary, lessened 
¢<rime instead of increasing it, and in- 
creased human mstead of di- 
minishing 


at has been, so far, 
operations? “But the | 


should we fear to 


Tt must be evident to atl wlio’ have 
studied the subject, that many changes 


in the organic ‘condition of society are 
needed and inevitable. Shall it be left 
to the reckless and unreasoning masses 
to break through the barriers of law and 
batter down what they term the social 
bastile, or will the wisest ‘and best of the 
human race endeaver to discover the 
path of wisdom atid peace aid lead the — 
way to a nobler, happier and holier life ? 
The objection that any disturbance of 
existing ‘social relations surely be 
attended by wrongs, abuses and misery 
would. have more force . were there no 
wrongs, abuses or misery in those relations 
ae ‘But no sane person proposes to in- 
rate, any sudden or radical revolution 
7 hesé conditions. - There must be pre- 
paratory work. Ideas mould character 
and precede actions: The higher stand- 
ard must be raised and the race educated 
up toit. The social pendulum may at . 
first swing from one extreme to the ot 
but it will ultimately find rest at the har- | 
monious point between both. ‘The same 
order of events prevails throughout the 
universe. Water putrifies first and purifies 
afterwards. Oppressive heat precedes 
the thunder storm which is succeeded by 
a deliciously cool and invigorating atmos- 
phere. So, whenever a social revolution 
comes, as come it will—j *rhaps overturn- 
ing first and reconstructing afterwards—it 
may be hailed as the sure precursor of a 
brighter’ era than the world hasever known. 
It must constantly be remembered that 
blessings are born ‘only from the womb — 
of suffering. Every advantage—civil or 


-religious—that we enjoy to day has been 


ae for us by the suffering and 

ood and lives of others. ‘The patriot of 
to-day was an arch-rebel yesterday. The 
saint of this ‘age was the wicked’ heretic 
of a former'one, Even: the now hon- 


ored votary of science’ often ‘paidwith 
his life at ty of intimacy with the 
evil one. eformers must expéct the 


same treatment now: ‘If, after counting 
the cost they feel unable’ to ‘bear the ob- 
loquy and contempt which ‘must De the 
theirage,; they s Si 

mantle of nobler mould.” 
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OUR OWN REVOLUTIONARY WAR . 


Is a practical illustration of the law set 
forth above. Who-that is familiar with 
the history of those ‘‘times that tried | 
men’s souls,’’ that has followed Washing- 
ton to Valley Forge, tracked the course of | 
his army by their blood-stained footsteps | 
in the snow; considered the terrible 
hardships, sufferings 
dured not only by the actual combatants | 


but by all classes ; the injustice, tyranny, | 


robbery, rapine and licentiousness. always 
inseparable from war even in the most 
righteous cause, and which, by sword 
and flame and tomahawk deso ated the | 
the Jand and converted almost every 
happy’ home into a house of sorrow and 
mourning—who that has contemplated | 
all these harrowing scenes can wonder 
that many doubted the wisdom or right- | 
eousness of a cause fraught: with so much 


suffering and with so little apparent gain, | 


or blame them for feeling that they. 
would rather ‘‘endure the ills they had | 
than fly to others they knew not of.” 
But do those who enjoy the unspeakable. 
blessings purchased by the sufferings and 
blood of their ancestors deem the price 
paid too great for the prize obtained? Or 
were the results of our late civil war in- | 
adequate’ to the :terrible cost? Would. 
that no more. ‘such frightful contests 
might afflict mankind. But the striaggle 
for prégress and liberty must go on. 
Many more battles will yet be fought ' 
before the foundations of injustice, op- 
pression and selfishness will be swept | 
away, and past experience as well as our. 
knowledge of what human nature is to-— 
day forbid the om that these _ be 
bloodless conflicts. 


LAW WITH LIBERTY 


Must, nevertheless, ever go hand in hand. 
They are the dual nature, the two halves 
of one :whole, and neither can Jong 
exist without the other. . No sane person 
would propose to break down all social 
barriers, Some. may. be removed, but 
others, better ad to the advanced 
conditions of win be in | 
their stead. e sphere o affections 
may be enlarged but they. will: none the | 
less be limited and controlled by. wise 
and enlightened Popular sentiment, 
that ompels women to. submit to. 


and cruelties en- . 


 Pimwiin love nor esteem, will be 
changed to a Bas ees conception _ ol 
ot s duties sacred responsibili- 


ties. The effete laws which served, in 


the ages of barbarism, to curb in some 
slight degree man’s selfish lust and cruel 
despotism—many of which, with some 
modifications, still .remain among our 
| statutes —will be superseded by others 
more in harmony with reason and nature. 
Public opinion,—which denies to woman 
the choice of the father of her child, or, 


having once chosen, would compel her to 


abide by that choice no matter how un- 
wise or disastrous to herself and her off- 
spring it may prove—will be so modified 


“as to make the di consist in perpet- 
uating the name o one unworthy of her 
respect or of the dignity of fatherhood. 


The state will—as it: ht to now— 
assume the guardianship of all its children 
and provide, so far as necessary, for their 
maintenance and education. Even from 
the - lowest standpoint of commercial 
economy, which verifies the vulgar adage 
that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,’’ this will be found the 
wisest poliey, for it is easier and cheaper 
to prevent the creation of criminals than 

to reform them after they are made or to 
protect society from their ravages. But 


| a law higher than that of expediency, 


makes it alike the duty ang the interest 
of nations as well as Trey he to love 
their neighbors as themselves, While it 

is impossible, in the brief. that can 
be allotted to the subject in this paper, 
to point out all the steps that lead to or 
the effects caused by such social changes 
the thoughtful fase can readily perceive 
that every extension of freedom on one 


hand must and will be met by mr 


| ponding restrictions on the heya 


Represent two phases of this the 
the truth regarding which hy he 
—or, perhaps, . it were more correct to 
beyond—both. 
stractly and judged by nature’ 
either may be right or both 

wrong according to the 
cases in which it tis only 

ectly innocent int 

of moral ethics. and apart from 


bc for man to have one 
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ilar cases two have specially come under | 
the writer's observation, where hopeless 
insanity on the part of the wives not only | 
deprived these two men—one a‘clergy- | 
man and both exceptionally noble—of | 
also of that‘ loving sympathy ’and watch- 
ful’ care so necessary to childhood and > 
which a wise and affectionate woman — 
alone can give. Of what avail to insult ' 
such men by saying that insanity is a 

sufficient ground for divorce. What | 
honorable man would consent to sever’: 
the mystic chord which binds to him one | 


whose helplessness and past affectionate | 


devotion appeal to every noble instinct | 
of his nature. And what right have 
those who possess happy homes and con- | 
genial companionship to deny ‘to others 
these inestimable blessings except at the | 
sacrifice of self respect and the ‘‘ putting 
away ’’—just when she most needs loving 
care and protection—one whom they 
have sworn to love, cherish and protect 
so long as life shall last. There are 
many other and different conditions 
which might be adduced but one illus- 
tration must suffice. And be it remem- 
bered that the duties men and women 
owe to themselves are as holy and bind- | 
_ Ing as those they owe to others; indeed 
they cannot properly and faithfully dis- 
charge either alone. The great defect | 
with many human laws is that they bind 
the consciences and fetter the freedom 
of the best of the race while the selfish 
and unprincipled find ways of evading 
them. Especially is this so with refer- 
ence to the relations of the sexes. The 
. inevitable consequence being the dispro- 
portionate increase of the lower and less 
moral portion of society. On the other 
hand, viewed. from the same natural and 
moral standpoint, it is criminal for some 
persons to marry at all. 
Tt is not the design here to discuss the 
Mormon theory of marriage, although it 
is by no means a one-sided subject. 
- “The Mormons assert that to marry women 
openly and to cherish and protect them 
and their offspring is honorable and 


‘praiseworthy, while to betray, neglect | 


and desert’ them is ‘an infamots crime 
worthy of death. “Few dissent’ from 


‘these ‘propositions in word, however in- |. 


‘<Onsistent their acts: And ~ the 
“theory always faithfully’ realized amon 


Mormon fiends there might be Tee | 


all 


prejudice ‘against ‘it and them. But 
wherein is it nobler .in man or more 
beneficial to woman. to abuse, neglect 
and desert af/fer a ceremony of marriage 
—as is too often done—than before, or 
without one. The betrayal and infamy 
are at least as great in. the former caae as 
in the latter. Still, that the bitter oppo- _ 
sition. to ‘‘plural marriage,’’ whether 
among Mormons or others, is not alone 
aroused by nor simply directed against 
its real or assumed immorality, is proved 
by the fact that hundreds of persons who 
would feel. themselves contaminated by 
the touch of the hem of a polygamous ’’ 
wife’s garment and their assemblies out- 
raged by the presence.of a ‘‘ polygamist ’’ 
husband, have no hesitation.in welcom- 
ing to,their homes and their select circles 
men who—while carefully avoiding legal 
penalties—are destitute of all moral prin- 
ciple and are notorious for, nay often 
boast of, their infernal triumphs over 
outraged womanhood. 
_ THE REMEDY FOR SOCIAL EVILS _ 

However, is not to be found simply in a 
defiant disregard of public sentiment and 
existing laws. It is true submission to 
law is not always a proof of - superior 
virtue nor disobedience thereto an in- 
variable evidence of wickedness or dis- 
loyalty. When the. Congress of the 
United States passed, and the Supreme 
Court confirmed the constitutionality of, 
the ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Law’’ there were 
tens of thousands of citizens—whom it 
would not be very popular or safe now to 
denounce as traitors—who declared that, 
whether constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional the law was infamously unjust and 
they would not obey #t. All honor to the 
noble men and women who preferred— 
‘what scores of them received—bonds, 
imprisonment and death to the surrender 
of manhood and womanhood’ by obedi- 
ence to an unrighteous law although it 


was backed by the bayonets of a mighty 


nation and defended from almost evéry 
pulpit in ‘the land. "Yet some of ‘the 
very men who justly boast of their disre- 
“for and violation of that Jaw, are 
udest' in denouncing the handful ‘of 
Mormons as traitors because they 
not acquiesce in a later law which— 
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course, those who refuse to obey the law 
must, as the opponents of slavery did, 
take the consequences, But, whatever 
may be thought of the man who, from a 
sincere sense of duty and in the face of 
all the difficulties and penalties attending 
the practice of polygamy, openly marries 
two women,—-the man who does so from 
any other motive whatever is a brute who 
deserves all the punishment he receives. 
‘The first step in reform is to educate 
the race to a higher and purer concep- 
tion of the sacredness of the relations 
the sexes bear to-each other. There was 
a correct idea underlying the ancient 
wotship of Venus and the creative power 
‘but which, like most beautiful ideals, be- 
came corrupted and ag iy to the 
basest of purposes. e laws of life, 
including those that appertain to diet, to 
paternity and maternity, should be a 
part of the curriculum of every advanced 
school, public or private. ‘The present 
text books on physiology are good so far 
as they go, but they necessarily leave un- 
touched those principles and laws upon 
which the continuity, the health and 
happiness of the entire race depends. 
Every other science, profession, art or 
calling is reduced to a system and 
governed by laws universally taught and 
obedience to which is enforced as neces- 
sary to success in any department of 
human, industry, But this, the most 
important of all sciences, the most 
powerful factor for weal or woe to the 
entire race, is left to the control of 
chance or caprice, and is insanely re- 
garded: as an improper subject for in- 
_ struction. Ata proper age every child 
should be taught the true nature and ob- 
ject of thé creative function. Instead of 
looking upon it with shame they should 
be taught to regard it with reverence. 
They should be thoroughly informed as 
to the terrible mental, moral and physical 
consequences of its abuse as well as the 
unspeakable and never-ending blessings 
that flow from its righteous use. 
One of the first reforms -- - 


It is a miatter of congratulation that: this 


part of. the subject is becoming so gener- 
ally and, if practice kept 
pace with. Nepetnye>, little need be said. 

et here, again, cause and effect are dis- 


regar led. Nearly all know that certain 


the blood, inflame the passions, induce 
excesses and Jead to violence and. crime.’ 
Yet stimulating food.and. drink continue 
to: be ‘the diet of both -children and 
adults. ‘‘Stimulating’’ is not here used 
simply. with reference intoxicating 
liquors. They are doubtless. the most. 
dafigerous, and their excessive use. should: 
forever bar the road to marriage. But 
animal food, spices, tea, coffee, or what- 
ever else tends to heat the. blood and so 
-exeite the passions must be used . with 
' greater moderation and the way prepared 
for their ultimate disuse, except as. 
remedial agents. To thus corrupt the 
blood, fire the brain and arouse the pas-. 
sions, and then expect to hold them in. 
subjection by moral precepts, religious 
lomilies or appeals to reason is as absurd 
and dangerous as it would be for the 
engineer to crowd fuel under the boiler 
and then attempt to control the steam by 
adding weights to the safety valve, _ The. 
explosion and destruction are as certain, 
in one case astheother. 
In the meantime the laws governing: 
the relations of the sexes should be mod- 
ified. Give the right of divorce exclu. 
‘sively to women except in extreme cases, 
‘ They are the chief sufferers from uncon- 
genial unions; and the fact that a woman. 
' wishes a divorce is sufficient reason: that. 
.it should be granted. Make cohabitation 
constitute marriage,—or at least let it 
give to ang children the civil. 
rights and just claims uf erty: 
‘and protection of 
“marriage ceremony is supposed to, If. 
ever two women should choose to be uni- 
ted to one man in p nce to any. 
other, law and public opinion. should 
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Let society make it as ‘‘ proper ’’ and 
praiseworthy for the woman to select her 
husband as it is now for the man to 
choose ‘his wife. On the other hand 
adultery, having no excuse, should’ be 
visited with the severest penalties. What 
the penalty should be cannot be — 
discussed here. It is not questioned, 
however, that society has the right to 


protect itself against sexual corruption, as 


well ds other crimes, even if it become 
necessary, to deprive the individual of 
the power of again prepetrating the 
wrong. But experience proves that the 
prospect-of death does not deter men 
irom crime. Most men’s consciences 
can be more easily reached through their 
pockets or their backs than through heart 
or brain. The loss of money, especi- 
ally if possessed of much, is a risk they 
are less willing to incur than the loss of. 
life. If the wealthy libertine knew that 


the law would—without the 
im 


evasion—give his victim claim upon 


and his for life, and constitute her at once 


the sharer of his fortunes as well as his 
bed, he would hesitate much longer than 
at the present prospect of a punishment 
which the majority escape. The motive 
for his crime would be removed, inas- 
much as nothing could be gained by 
fraud and dishonor. But when—as 
would probably. be the case in many in- 
stances—the man had no resources ex- 


- cept such as would be secured by mar- 


- | 


riage settlement to his first wife, what 
then ? To imprison him is to inflict the 
worst part of the punishment on the in- 
nocent wife and children. The penalty 
for the violation of law should, so far as 


possible, be visited on the culprit alone; 


and there is no question that the’ cer- 
tainty of corporeal punishment to both 
rich and poor would be a more alarming 
prospect than the slight chances of death 
or the possibility of a residence in the 
penitentiary for a number of years. 

With the door to honorable marriage 
opened wide, the way that leads to the 
demoralization of woman and the degra- 
dation of the race should be made as un- 
inviting as possible. Then when all other 
— fail, the last resort may be justifi- 

e. 

It is not for a moment supposed that 


_ any laws which human wisdom can devise 


will immediately correct or prevent all 
the sucial evils that afflict mankind and 


are undermining our present civilization; 
much less that the foregoing imperfect 


| Suggestious offer a complete solution of 


this oné most difficult problem. 


The 
law which governs the universe is also 


‘the law which governs Society — Evo- 


— 


lution. Ever from the lower to the 
higher by slow and gradual steps. The 
time will come when the eternal law 


of love will be written in the hearts and 


constitutions of all men and women, 
then no other law will be needed. But 
that time is far distant. Of its ineffable 
glories wé may obtain a flashing glimpse, 


but our vision immediately returns to the 


low, undeveloped, more than ‘semi-bar- 
barous conditious of the présent. ‘The 


changes we need to-day aré such as will 


afford protection to women against man’s 
deceit and selfishness, or—so far as possi- 
ble—ameliorate the consequences; as will, 


in the interests of society, secure main- 
tenance and proper education to every 
child ; as wit! feauiie every man to give 
satisfactory evidence of his fitness for the 


_ responsibilities of the marriage relation 


before entering it, and as will secure to 


. women the greatest freedom in all the 


‘pursuits and relations of life compatible 
. with their own highest welfare and hap- 


piness, To this end let our children be 


educated to the holiest conception of 
_and the highest reverence for the office of 


maternity ; let our boys ke taught to re- 
gard all women with chivalric respect and 


‘fraternal affection, let the fals¢ and cor- 
_rupting ‘physical and menfal stimulants 
. which are the curse of the age be abol- 


ished as speedily as possible, let the requi- 
site legal changes be made, and the result 
will be a purer, nobler, braver, grander. 
race than the world has ever yet known 


-—a race that will bow in loving submis-. 
ssion to the law of universal brotherhood. 
HT. Shearman. 


- 


FRIENDSHIP. 
In social joys what purer gem 
Doth glitter on life’s Sladen, 
Than Friendship? 
It hath a potent charm to win : 
' The drooping heart from grief or sin, 
Hath Friendship. 


_- ‘Then guard it well, from all alloy — 


Keep safely ; ’tis no tinseled toy,— 
This Friendship. 
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NAPOLEON (BONAPARTE. 


BY EDWARD 


pag SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 
Napoleon is an epic: his type is genius. 
In every chapter of his life the epic 


theme is evolved. The splender of 
career rises to that astonishing height of | 


heroic glory which has given subject to 
such vast poems as the Iliad. In the ages 
of mythology, the almost supernatural 
marvelousness of his incidents would 
have been, to a great poet writing an epic 
upon the ‘* Man of Destiny,’’ an irresis- 
tible temptation to have engaged in the 
action, powers celestial and infernal as 
manifesting themselves in the great drama 
of human affairs. And this conceit is of 
the more value: from the fact that it is 
substantially Napoleon’s own, and in 
perfect harmony not only with the epic 
subject which we conceive properly be- 
longs to his cast, but also with the prac- 
tical illustration of it which he gave in 
his own acts. 
between Czsar, Cromwell, Monk, and 
Bonaparte,’’ which he caused to be cir- 
culated in France to prepare the way for 


the empire (professedly ‘‘A Fragment | 


translated from the English,” but of 
which he himself was the real author), he 
proclaimed himself thus: 

«* Bonaparte, like Czsar, is one of 
those dominating characters before whom 
all obstacles and all inclinations yield. 
His inspirations seem so supernatural, 
that the belief of his being directed by 
a genius, or particular god, could not 
have failed to have. been entertained in 
those ancient ages, when love of the 
marvelous overflowed ‘in all minds; and 
when religious opinions, by elevating the 


destiny of the hero and the legislator, © 


gave security to his institutions and 
guarded the repose of nations.” _ 


‘ In this we see the splendid assumption 
of ‘*the Man of Destiny.’’ 


the cast of himself in the imperial drama: 
‘‘There are men who appear, at cer- 
tain epochs, in order to found, to over- 


turn, or to repair empires, All bends” 


‘beneath their ascendancy. Their for- 


tune has.in it something so extraordinary | 
that it drags ne! in its career all those 


In the famous ‘‘ Parallel | 


Mark again 
how, in opening his famous Parallel, he — 
evolves his epic subject, and underlines | 


— 


who | at first deemed themselves worthy of , 


| becoming riv 


Touching ext upon the progress of | 


the revolution, he comes thus character-— 


istically to the advent of the.destined 
man o the times: 

‘¢ There was wanted at that memorable 
era, to bring back.order, some person © 


{ worthy of being in himself the founder 
} of the French nation. 


That personage 
has appeared. Who we not fecognize 
Bonaparte ?”’ 
So pre-eminently is the Napoleonic 
conception a complete epic subject, that 
the man even antedates his advent to be 
that ‘‘ personage worthy of being in him- 
self the founder of the French nation /"’ 


Nothing could be more suggestive of 


Napoleon and his genius than this famous 
Parallel. How illustrative, for instance, 
is the comparison between himself and 
Cromwell: 

‘‘He (Cromwell) was the apostle, chief, 
and, if it so please, the hero of civil war. 
But he was not one of those conquerors | 
who are born on a day marked as an 
epoch in the regeneration of the world.’’ 

‘The passage upon Monk is not less 
characteristic: 
<¢The title of Duke of Albemarle sat- 
istied the aspirations of Monk and grat- 
ified his indolent old age; but is it to be 
supposed that the truncheon of the Mar- — 
shal or the sword of the Constable could 
satisfy that man before whom ‘the uni- 
verse is silent—the destroyer and founder 
of empires?’’ 

The restorer of the Stuart kings. is not 
brought in as one worthy of comparison 
with Napoleon, but because his historical 
suggestiveness so naturally transposes in 
the parallel Louis XVIII., that the Man 
of Destiny might be exalted — bum. 
Mark this in the following 
**With the Martels and the Charle- 
mangnes, not with the Monks, is Bona- 
parte to be compared,”’ 

Trans 


| pose Louis into the parallel in 
the place of Monk, and we then have in 


striking contrast the Martels, Charle- 
magnes, and Napoleons (founders, and 
repairers of empires) versus the common- 
place hereditary kings of France.; But 
the Man of Destiny delighted most in 
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linking himself with. the classical pames 
of Alexander and Cesar. 
‘* We must,’’ he said, ‘‘glance back two 


_ thousand years to find a man in some de- 
_ gree resembling him: that man is Cesar. | 
Cesar in his youth gave signs of coming — 


greatness. © He escaped, as*by a miracle 

from the. prescience of Sylia, who beheld 
in him a second Marius; triumphed in 
the three quarters of the known world; 
subdued the most barbarous and the most 
enlightened people; rendered himself 
immortal in Italy, among the Gauls, and 
in Africa. Bonaparte at the same age 
is famous in the same countries. * * 

Their character and destiny present 
striking analogies. Behold Cesar, in 
the midst of the strait of Epirus, in a 
frail ‘bark, tossed by the tempest, sa ing 
to the fisherman, his only pilot—‘ Fear 
not, you carry Cesar and his fortune.’ 

Behold him again stop for a moment at 
the Rubicon, and casting at once his for- 
tune to the opposite bank, follow the voice 
which calls him tothe empire of the world! 
Is it not the same genius, which at the 
moment when he was about to land in 
Egypt, in the sight of an English fleet, 
inspired Bonaparte as he exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
Fortune, but two days more! ’ Might 
we not believe ourselves to be reading a 
dispatch from Czsar, when Bonaparte 
writes, in one of his messages from Italy: 
‘I behold the coast whence Aléxander 


embarked for the co of Asia?’ 


Let us now treat of 
as illustrated in his life. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajac- 
cio, in Corsica, August rsth, 1769, and 
came of a noble but reduced family. 
He was educated at the College of 
Brienne, where commenced his friend- 
ship for his afterward private secretary, 
Boutrienne—to whose ‘‘ Memoirs’’ the 
world is indebted for many of the most 
authentic incidents of his eventful life. 

Among the anecdotes of his school- 
days, Bourrienne gives the following: 
‘* During .the winter of 1783-4, so me- 
morable for the quantity of snow which 
fell, young Napoleon showed himself 
singularly annoyed. No more gardens— 


apoleon’ 


_ none of those delightful seclusions he so 


much courted. During his play-hours he 
was constrained to mingle with the crowd 
companions, walking backward 

ina large hall. To escape 
from his tiresome . exercise, Napoleon 


4 oo 


| 


moods.’’ 


contrived to stir ap the whole school by 
the proposal of a different amusement. 
This was to clear various passages through 
the snow in the great court, and with 
shovels to erect platforms, etc. The first 
labor being finished, said he, ‘we can 


| divide into two parties, and form a siege’; 


and, as inventor of this new sport, I un- 
dertake to direct the attacks.’ Our joyous 
troops entered into this project with en- 


thusiasm; it was executed, and the mimic 
combat maintained for the space of fifteen. 


da 
Pe boy Napoleon sought. solitude, 


and was gloomy and severe; ‘impressed 


with calamities of his native country and 
his fallen family. He issaid to have been 
the hermit of the school, but Bourrienne 
denies this, yet deseribes him very like 


one. ‘At he says, ‘‘he 


remarkable for his fine complexion (after- 
ward so much changed by the climate of 


France), a quick searching look, and for 


the the tone of his conversation with 
both masters and companions. There 
appeared always something of bitterness 
in his remarks; and he certainly seemed 
little inclined to cultivate the softer 
The professors of the school 
knowing his admiration for the Corsican 
patriot Paoli, amused themselves with 


young Bonaparte’s gloomy temper by 


affecting contempt for his illustrious 


countryman, ‘‘ Paoli loved his country,’’ 


replied the boy with his characteristic 
spirit; ‘‘and I cannot forgive my father, 
formerly his adjutant, for having con- 
sented to the union of Corsica with 
France. He ought never to have for- 
saken the fortunes of such a leader, but 
have followed him.”’ 

His fellow-students also ee upon 
the young Corsican’s mood by their rail- 
leries against his country ud, his name, 
Napoleon. Stung by the railleries of his 
school-fellows, he would often say to 
Bourrienné, in great bitterness, ‘‘‘ I will 
do these Frenchmen of thine all the mis- 
chief in my power ;’ and on my endeav- 
oring to sooth his irritation,’’ observed 
his favorite school-fellow, would add, 
*But you, Bourrienne, you never insult 
me,—you love me!’ 

One of the incidents of Napoleon’ . 


school-days is in keeping with his belief 


that he bore a charmed life. At one of 
the firework celebrations at Brienne a 
serious accident occurred by an explosion. 
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sot 


The boy of destiny was standing by, yet 
received no injury, but a young scholar 
‘at his side ‘* remained quite black: from 
the effects of the explosion.’ 

The young Corsican was -no favorite 
with his school-mates, and he loved not 
their association. When the play hours 
arrived he flew to the library to read the 
history of the lives of the renowned men 
who had made their mark in the career 
of empires. For the historical works of 
Polybius and Plutarch he manifested a 
passion, and his own life sufficiently illus- 
trates how much, even thus. early, the 
genius and ambition of Alexander and 
Ceser possessed his ardent mind. He 
also delighted in the study of political 
‘science, and: spent one of his vacations 
with the famous Abbe Raynal in conver- 
sations upon government, legislation, 
commerce, and other similar subjects. 
His professor of mathematics was proud 
of him, but the other professors, in whose 
classes he did not shine, deemed him un- 
worthy their notice, for he had no taste 
for polite literature, the study of lan- 
guages, or the lighter accomplishments. 
‘*Yet,’’ says Bourrienne, ‘‘across his pen- 
sive character there shot gleams of the 
brighest intelligence.’’ This, by way of 
contrast, should be accompanied with 
another passage from his Memoirs: ‘‘I 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, 
that not upon little Bonaparte would he, 
who should then have read the certificates 
of the students at Brienne, in 1784, 
have rested his predictions of grandeur 
and renown, but upon several others 
much more favorably noticed, who, not- 
were left so infinitely be- 

ind.’’ 

How strikingly insignificant, compared 
with what a complete phrenological chart 
of Napoleon would have been, is the 
following relic of his transfer to the Mil- 
itary College at Paris! | 


CERTIFICATE. 


‘1784. Report presented to the king 
by M. de Keralio (inspector of the Col- 
lege at Brienné). - 
de Buonaparte,. born r5th of 
August, 1769, height four feet ten inches 
ten Jines, has finished bis fourth course ; 
of good constitution, excellent health, 
of submissive disposition, upright, grate- 
ful, and strictly r in conduct ; has 
always been distinguished for application 


| 


‘ 


} 
¢ 
1 


: 


teresting: | 


* 


hastened before to the gardens, 


to mathematics. He is tolerably we 
acquainted with rong J and geography. 
He is rather deficient in the ornamental 
branches, and in Latin, in which he 
has barely completed his fourth course. 
He will make an excellent seaman. He 
is fit to pass the Military School at 
Paris.”’ 
- It would be difficult to recognize any- 
thing very Napoleonic in the above. 
One touch from a private note dispatched 
from the principal of the school is worth 


the whole official document—** Char- 


acter, domineering,' imperious, obsti- 
nate.”’ | 

Scarcely had our hero entered the 
Military College at Paris when he drew 
up a memorial against the hurtful system 
of that brilliant and expensive establish- 
ment in the training of youths for the 
military service. His superiors, soon 
growing tired of so decided a character, 
hastened the period of his examination, 
and on the first vacancy he received a 
lieutenancy in a regiment of artillery 


—$tationed at Valence, where for several 


years he remained in obscurity. | 
His school-fellow, Bourrienne, did not 
meet. Napoleon again until the year 1792, 
when the friendship of their boyhood 
was renewed. The secretary’s descrip- 
tion of this period of their life is in- 


‘‘T had not been very prosperous; 
upon him adversity pressed heavily. He 
was often’ in absolute want of resources. 
We passed our time, as may be imagined 
of two young men of twenty-three, with 
no occupation, and hardly more money; 
his finances were yet at a lower ebb than 
mine. Every day we projected some 
new scheme, having all eyes about us for 
some profitable speculation. At one 
time he pro our jointly renting 
several houses, then building in Muntho- 
lon Street, in order to sub-let them after- 
ward. We found terms would not suit: 


While these young men were leadin 
life, the 2ot 


their somewhat = 
of June arrived. y met that morn- 
ing as usual, preparatory to their daily 
lounge in a coffee-room near the, Palais 
Royal. On going out théy saw approach- 
ing a mob, proceeding rapidly towards 
the Tuileries. ‘Let us follow that 
rabble,’’ said young Napoleon, and they 
and from | 
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sometimes slander. 
be confounded with the enemies of the - 
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the terrace overlooking the water they 
beheld the scene. The surprise and in- 
dignation of our hero were inexpressible, 
for he could not comprehend the weak- 
ness and forbearance of those belonging 


. tothe palace. But when the king ap-— 


peared at one of the windows facing the 
garden, with the red cap which one of 
the mob had just placed upon his head, 


Bonaparte’s wrath burst forth in strong . 
_ characteristic speech: 


‘*What mad- 
ness! How could they allow these 


_ scoundrels to enter? They ought to have 


blown four or five hnndred of them into 
the air with cannon; the rest would have 
taken to their heels.’’ He ata later per- 


iod, on a larger programme, executed 


the like policy to blow up rovolutions at 
their birth. | 
After the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion our hero retired into Corsica, 
whence he did not return until the fol- 
lowing year, in which, as chief of Bat- 
talion, he made his brilliant military 
debut at the seige of Toulon, which 
a was recaptured from the English 
y his genius. 
sent by the representatives of the people 
on a secret mission to Genoa. The re- 
sult of this mission was his own arrest as 
one of the suspected. Against the in- 
justice of this arrest he drew up a strong 


protest, powerful in its simple earnest- 


ness and tone of honesty. It was ad- 
dressed, ‘“To the Representatives Albitte 
and Salicetti.”” Its closing passages will 
afford a specimen of one of the earliest 
of the Napoleonic documents : : 
‘‘Salicetti, thou knowest me: hast thou, 


during five years, seen in my conduct | 


anything suspicious as regards the revo- 
lution? Albitte, thou knowest me not: 
no one has proved a single fact to thee ; 


thou hast not heard me; yet thou know- 


est with what address. calumny may 
Ought I, then, to 


country? Are you patriots, and will 
you inconsiderately 
general who has not 


me; destroy the oppression which sur- 
rounds me, and restore me to the esteem 


of patriots. An hour after; if the wicked — 


desire it, take that life I little value— 


Soon after this he was | 


ive up to ruin a) 

n unserviceable | 
to the republic? Are you representa- ' 
tives? Ought you to reduce the gov-. 
ernment to the cruel necessity of be- | 
ing unjust, no less than impolitic? Hear 


which I have often despised! Yes, the 


hope alone that ijt may again be useful to — 
our country nerves me with courage tu 
sustain its load.’’ 
Napoleon was set provisionally at lib- 
erty, but directed to remain at head- 
quarters, and Salicetti became his friend 
and confidant. Soon afterwards he re- 
turned to Paris, as also did Bourrienne, | 
from Germany, whither he had fied at 
the outbreak of the revolution. To him 
and his wife young Napoleon delighted 
to rehearse, in their evening conversa- 
tions, his, warlike achievements under the 
walls of Toulon. From these rehearsals, 
doubtless, he drew fresh inspiration, — 


At this period the Government de- | 
sired to send Bonaparte to La Vendee as 
general of a brigade of infantry; but 
looking upon it as a field unworthy of 
his genius, he declined the command, 
assigning as the reason the injustice to 
himself of the change of his arm of ser- 
vice. Upon this the Government erased 
his name from the list of general officers, 
and Napoleon, overwhelmed by this un- 
expected blow, retired into obscurity, 
and with Bourrienne went over again the 
course of life led before his departure 
for Corsica. 

Here he was restless for heroic action, 
commensurate with the vastness of his 
life-dreams’ (for though a dreamer, he 
was in the very essence of his nature a 
man of action); and yearning daily for 
opportunities worthy of the great capac- 
ity and force which he felt locked up 
u 
th ughtful and melancholy. His genius 
and ambition were consuming him. . Even 
at the theatre, when tthe audience was 
convulsed with laughter by some humor- 
ous sally, not a smile would be seen on 
his grave countenancg. 

Sometimes, howeyer, he would for a 
moment resign himself to more humble 
ideas, and then it was his ‘habit to envy 
his brother Joseph, who had just married 
the daughter of a rich merchant. ‘‘How 
lucky that knave Joseph is!”’ he would 
say at such times,. But these humble fits 
were merely fits of reaction. He at 
length resolved to quit France and find 
a more congenial field in the East. It 


was at this period, in his very. mood. of 


despair, that he conceived his great pro- 
gramme to resuscitate the East and re- 
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pair and rebuild empires in the lands 
where empires first began. | 

Full of his idea he drew up a petition 
to the French Government to obtain its 
sanction to offer to Turkey, in the name 
of France, his services and that of a few 
select companions, among whom would 
have been young Junot and Marmont. 
His petition was unanswered. At length 
came Napoleon’s day of fate. he 
storm of civil war again burst, and the 
‘‘Sections of Paris’’ attacked the Na- 
tional Convention. ‘The representative 
of the people, Barras, was nominated 
commander-in-chief of the Interior, and 
General Bonaparte was named second in 
command. In the crisis of that period 
our hero himself played the part which 
in his indignation he had sketched im- 
promtu in the garden ‘of the Tuileries 
when ‘the mob assaulted the King: he 
blew the revolulion into the air with his 
cannon; and all the glory of that bloody 
day the National Convention with accla- 
mation ascribed to General Bonaparte. 
He was proud of this at the time, but 
often did he afterward say to Bourienne, 
‘‘T would give five years of my life to 
erase that page from my history.”’ 

Soon after this event he married Jose- 


phine, anda few months later he’ was 


made commander-in-chief of the army of 
Italy. He announced to Josephine his 
victory of Arcala in.a letter which will 
serve as a specimen of his letters to his 
. | 
VERONA, 29th 

[May 1796], Mid: day. 

At length, mine adorable Josephine, 
_ I breathe again. Death is no longer be- 
fore my eyes, and glory and honor are 
once more in my heart. The enemy has 
been beaten at Arcola. ‘To-morrow we 
repair the blunder of Vabois, in aban- 
doning Rivoli. In eight days Mantua 
will be ours, and soon in thine arms, I 
shall be able to give thee a thousand 


proofs of the ardent love of thy husband.’ 


The moment I can I will hasten to 
Milan. At present I am somewhat fa- 
tigued. I have received a letter from 
Eugene and Hortense. They are delight- 


fut creatures.. As my family isa little dis- 


persed, the moment all have rejoined me 
_ I will send them to thee. We have made 
5,000 prisoners, and have slain at least 
6,000 of the enemy. Adieu, mine ador- 
able Josephine. ink often of me. If 


thou dost cease to love thine Achilles, or 


if thine heart should ever grow cold to- 


ward him, thou wilt be very frightful and 


unjust ; "but I feel assured thou wilt 


always love me, as I shall ever remain 


thy most attached friend. Send me news 
of thy health. A thousand and a thou- 
tenderest adieus’?’’ 
_ His genius electrified Europe. Now 


was he the conqueror of Italy! But the 
Directory crossed him. He indignantly 
demanded his dismissal, to teach them 
that the conqueror of Italy was their 
master. They dared not dismiss him in 
his hours of victory with an army which 
idolized him. The press depreciated the 
glory of his campaigns. He, in the ar- 
rogance of his genius, replied in one of 
his anonymous tracts: ‘‘ The pedant—I 


have forgotten in what town—conceived 


he could read a lecture to Alexander ; 
and you think that if Cesar, Turenne, 
Monteculli, the great Frederic were alive, 
they would become your scholars ?”’ 7 

At the Luxembourg the most magnifi- 
cent preparations had been made to cel- 
ebrate the return of the conqueror of. 
Italy; and when the day came for his 


triumphal reception, the great court of 


the palace was filled to vverflowing. 
The ceremony of the reception over, the 


hero .arose, and with a modest air but 
firm voice addressed the Directors, speak- 


ing as if they had done all, only men- 
tioning himself once; for Napoleon al- 
ways kept up the harmony of his effects. 

‘¢Bourienne, I shall remain here no 


| longer,’’ Napoleon said to his secretary 


on the 29th of January, 1798. ‘‘ There 
is no good to be done. They will listen 
to nothing. I see, if I loiter here, I am 
done for quickly. Here, ‘everything 
grows flat. My glory is already on the 
wane. This little Europe of ours can 


not supply the demand. We must 


go to the East. All great reputations 
come from that quarter. However, I 
will first take a turn round the coast, to 
-assure myself what can be done, I will 
‘take you with me—you, Lannes, and 
:Sulkowsky. If the success of a descent | 
‘upon.England appear doubfful, as I fear, 
‘the army of England shall become the 
army of the East, and I am off for 
is fer his tour around the coast, ‘‘ Gen- 
eral,’’ said his secretary, ‘‘what think 
‘you of our journey? Are you satisfied?’ 
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Napoleon answered with vivacity and a 
shake of the head: ‘‘I will not hazard 
it. J will not stake y such a cast the 
fate of our beautiful France 
Night and day Napoleon now labored 
for the execution of his grand project— 


- organizing everthing where nothing be- 


fore existed. On. the twelfth of April, 
1798, he was named commander-in-chief 
of the Army of the East; and then his 
orders flew like lightning along the coast 


from Toulon to the mouth of the Tiber. - 


In all his movements he was supreme, and 
his orders were dictated in his own closet, 
while the Directors fearing his presence 
in France, readily approved bis designs. 
A short time before his departure, his 
secretary asked him how long he intended 
to remain in the East. ‘‘ A few months, 
Or six years,’’ replied Napoleon. ‘‘ All 
depends upon events. I shall colonize 
the country and carry out artists, work- 
then of all descriptions, women, actors. 
We are only twenty-nine‘ we must be 
thirty-five. [He had been refused a seat 
in the Directory on account of his youth, 
being but twenty-nine.] That is no age. 
These six years will suffice me, if things 


succeed to reach India. ‘Tell all those. 


who talk to you of your departure, that 
you are going to Brest. Say the same to 
your family.’’ 

_ At another time, as they drove through 
the Rue St. Anne, upon his secretary’s 
asking him if he remained resolved to 
quit France, he replied, ‘‘ Yes! I have 
tried everthing ; they will not hear of my 
proposal. I might turn them out and 
make myself king, but that must not be 
thought of yet; the nobles would never 
consent; I have sounded them; the time 
it not come. I should be alone. I will 
dazzle these gentry yet.”’ 

Napoleon left Paris May 3d, 1798; but 
ten days before his departure for the con- 
quest of Egypt and Syria, a prisoner es- 
caped from the Temple. That escaped 
prisoner was Sir Sidney Smith, the man 
destined to checkmate Bonaparte at the 
siege of St. Jean d’Acre, and destroy 
forever his pet design of establishing in 
the East a new and mighty empire. 

The French sqadron set sail from Tou- 


lon May the 16th, and arrived before 


Malta on the roth of After tak- 
apoleon directed 
his course tawards Alexandria; and one 


beautiful evening at sunset, as the flag- 


shall conquer still ! ’’ 


ship Orient proudly dashed through the 
' Sicilian sea, the cry arose, ‘‘ The Alps! ”’ 
: At this word, says Baqurienne, I think I 
still behold Bonaparte; I see him long 
immovable, then all at once breaking 
| from his trance—‘‘ No ! never can I view 
-without emotion the land of Italy! 
Here is the East, whither I am now 
bound; a perilous enterprise calls me. 
‘These mountains overlook the plains 
where I have have so often led to victory 


the sodiers of France. With them we 


* 


As he drew towards the close of his 
voyage, our hero dictated his famous pro- 


‘clamation and order to his soldiers, in 


which he said to them: ‘*The people 


with whom we are about to be connected 
are Mahometans,—the first article of 


their faith is this: There is no God but 


_God, and Mahomet is his prophet.’ Do 


not gainsay them ; live with them as you. 
have done with the Jews—with the Ital- 
ians, paying the same deference to their 
muftis and their imaums as you have paid 


to the rabbis and bishops; show to the 


ceremonies prescribed by the Koran and 
to the mosques the same tolerance as you 


have shown to the convents and the syna- 
' gogues—to the religion of Moses and 
: Jesus Christ. The Roman legion pro- 
‘tected all religions. You will find here 
usages different from those of Europe; 


it. is proper that you habituate yourselves 
thereunto,”’ 
Arriving at Alexandria, Napoleon 
commanded an immediate disembarka- 
tion; but Admiral Brueys opposed, rep- 


| resenting the perilous state of the. sea, 


and assuring him that Nelson, who had 


‘gone in search of him, could not return 
for several days. ‘‘ Admiral,” replied | 
Napoleon impatiently, ‘‘ we have no time 


tolose. Fortune gives me but three days, 


—if I profit not by the indulgence, we 
are lost!’ Wad Brueys followed with 


the same absolute faith the promptings of 
our Cesar’s familiar genius, perchance 
the French fleet would not have been an- 
nihilated on Nelson’s return, nor the ill- 
fated. admiral been blown up with a thou- 
sand of his men in the very ship from. 
which the ‘‘ Man of Destiny,”’ warned 
by his fortune, now fied almost in con- 

After taking Alexandria, Napoléon 
pressed on to Cairo, and having defeated 
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-amids, he turned his attention to the 


civil and military organization of the 
country. ‘* He should have been seen,”’ 
says his secretary, ‘‘in this season, while 
in the full vigor of manhood; nothing 
escaped his rare penetration, his indomi- 
‘table activity.’? He appointed provis- 
ional governments in all the cities and 
provinces occupied by his troops; sought 
to sustain the character of deliverer as 
well as that of conquerer, and to prepare 
the East for his new empire, and a gradual 
transformation to a state more in har- 
mony with European civilation. 


While thus engaged in the conquest of. 
Egypt, news arrived at Cairo of the de- 


struction of the French fleet in the Bay 
_ of Aboukir, on the rst of August. Na- 
poleon, who was at.the time on an expe- 
dition against Ibrahim, immediately re- 
turned to Cairv, completely overwhelmed 
_ by the terrible catastrophe. ‘‘ Unhappy 
Brueys, what hast thou done!’’ he ex- 
claimed, in a tone difficult to conceive. 
Though he allowed not the vulgar eye to 
perceive how much the event shook his 
_ daring soul, yet when alone he gave vent 
to his emotions. Bourrienne essayed to 
console him by representing how much 
more fatal haa been the disaster had Nel- 
son remained but twenty-four hours lon- 
ger before Alexandria waiting the arrival 


of the French fleet, with the army and 


himself on board. But when his secre- 
tary spoke of help from the Directory, 
the conqueror burst out in wrath: ‘As 


for your Directory, they are a parcel of 


; they fear and hate me; they will 
leave me to perish here. And then see 
you not these figures of soldiers. It is 
every one’s cry—lI will not remain.’ 

The French army was dispirited and 
demoralized ; a sullen silence followed 
the question, ‘‘what will become of us ?”’ 
The generals were saluted as they passed 
along with the cry, ‘“There go the butch- 
ers of the French!’’ Yet Napoleon, 
in spite of all, was soon himself again ; 
and when his secretary presented him 
with a draft of a dispatch for France 
bearing news of the destruction of the 
fleet, briefly told without blame or embel- 
lishment, Napoleon smiled, saying, ‘‘ It 
is too vague, too smooth; it wants effecé. 
You must enter largely into details; you 
must speak of those who have distin- 
guished themselves. And then -you say 

not a word of fortune; and — to 


triguers ! 


you, Brueys is without reproach. You 
do not know mankind. Leave it to me. 
Write!’’ He then dictated that cele- 
brated dispatch in which for effeet he in- 
troduced his famous dramatic passage: 
‘‘ At a distance to windward was seen a — 
ship of war: it was the frigate Justice 
returning from Malta. I exclaimed, 
Fortune, wilt thou abandon me?—TI ask 
but five days.’’ And after reflecting upon 
Admiral Brueys tor not promptly acting 
in concert with his wishes and slighting 
his chances of fortune, he roynded his 
dispatch with the astonishing frale— 
‘* And it was only when Fortune beheld 
all her favors useless that she abandoned 
our fleet to its destiny !’’ 

Before he took his departure from 
Cairo on the Syrian expedition, he med- 
itated the scheme of invading British 
India, Writing to Kleber, soon after 
the destruction of the fleet, he said, ‘‘ If 
the English continue to ‘inundate the 
Mediteranean, they will oblige us per- 
haps to do greater things than we other- 
wise would. have attempted.’’ on the 
25th of January, 1799, only fifteen days 
before marching into Syria, he wrote to 
Tippoo Sahib: ** You must already be 
informed of my arrival on the shores of 
the Red Sea with an army invincible as 
it is innumerable, and animated by the 
desire of delivering you from the iron 
yoke of England. Send to Suez, or to 
Grand Cairo, some person of ability, who 
enjoys your confidence.’’ 

On the 11th of February the expedi- 
tion, numbering 12,000 men, commenced — 
the march for Syria. One evening after 
the halt, Junot was seen aside communi- 
cating something to the commander-in- 
chief which appeared to move the latter 
greatly. At the close of the conversa- 
tion Bourreinne advanced to meet Napol- 
eon, who exclaimed to him in a stern 
and broken voice, ‘‘ You are not my 
friend! Woman ! "Josephine ! Had you, 
Bourriene, been attached to me you would 
have told me all that I have just learned 
from Junot; he is a true friend. Josephine ! 
And I six hundred leagues distant. 


Josephine !—to have deceived me thus! 


—She !—Woe to them! I will extermi- 
nate the whole race of coxcombs and in- 
As to her! divorce,—yes, di- 
vorce, a public and proclaimed divorce ! 
I must write—I know all!—lIt is your 
fault. You ought to have told me.” 
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His friend, to calm his agitation, re- 
minded him of his glory. ‘* My glory!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘Alas! What would I give 
that those things Junot told me were not 
- true—so much do I love that woman! 
If Josephine is guilty, a divorce must 
seperate us forever !"’ 

Junot had been repeating to his chief 
scandal afloat. relative to Josephine; 
hence this scene and distraction. It 1l- 
lustrates strongly Napoleon’s love for his 
wife; and as this is the first time of the 
mention of divorce between those two 
who, in spite of their divorce, willin our 
minds everlastingly be one, this incident 
was worthy of note. ~ 

After taking the town of Jaffa by 
storm, Napoleon laid siege to Acre. 
During the sixty days thus occupied, he 
manifested some of his strange presenti- 
ments. Having received from Upper 
Egypt news of the loss of of a large and 
beautiful dyerm built for the navigation 
of the Nile and named the //a/y, he said 
to Bourrienne in a prophetic tone, ‘‘ My 
good friend, Italy is lost to France !—it 
is all over; my presentiments never de- 
ceive me 

Napoleon said at St. Helena: ‘If 
. Acre had fallen, I would have changed 
the face of the world!’’ And now while 
under its walls he often exclaimed, ‘* The 
fate of the East is in that place!’’ One 
evening, as he took his accustomed walk 
with his secretary near the coast, the fol- 
lowing remarkable conversation was held 
between them ; 

‘* Yes, Bourrienne, I see that this pal- 
try town has cost me many men, and oc- 
cupied much time; but things have gone 
too far not to risk a last effort. If we 
succeed, asis to be hoped, I shall find 
in that place the treasures of the Pacha, 
and arms for three hundred thousand 
men. I will raiseand arm the whole of 
Syria, which is already so exasperated by 
the cruelty of Djezzar, for whose fall 
ycu have witnessed the people supplicate 
Heaven at each assault. 
Damascus and Aleppo; I recruit my army 
by advancing into every country where 
discontent prevails. I announce to the 
people the abolition of slavery, and of 
the tyrannical government of the Pachas; 
I arrive at Constantinople with armed 
masses ; I overturn the dominion of the 
Mussulman ; I found in the East a new 
and mighty empire, which shall fix my 


I march .upon | 


position with posterity;. and perhaps re- 
turn I to Paris by Adrianople or Vienna, 
having annihilated the house of Austria.’’ 
After an observation from his secretary 
upon the vastness of his design, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Eh! remark you not that the 
Druses wait only the fall of Acre to rise ? 
Have they not already offered me the 
keys of Damascus? I have put them 
off from day to day expecting the reduc- 
tion of these walls, because at present I 
am unable to derive full advantage from 
that great city. By the plan which I 
meditate, every species of succor from 
the Beys of Egypt is cut off, and this 


| conquest secured, I will cause Dessaix to 


be named commander-in-chief. If we 
are unsuccessful in the last assault, now 
about to be made, I am off instantly.”’ 

But Acre fell not; and Napoleon did 
not, as he designed, ‘‘ change the face of 
the world,’’ and nurse it again in the 
cradle of empires. 

Now came the terrible retreat of the 
French across the desert, and then their 
‘glorious battle with the Turks at Alex- 
andria, after which, by the courtesy of 
Nelson, our hero received the French 
gazetteer, which he devoured with eager- 
ness. ‘* Well’’ said he, ‘‘ my presenti- 
ment has not deceived me ; Italy zs lost. 
The miserable creatures ! All the fruit 
of our victories has disappeared. I must 
be gone.’’ He sent immediately for 
Berthier and made him read the news. 
‘‘Things go ill in France,”’ he said, ‘I 

must see what is passing there. You 
shall go with me.’’ Ile then sent also 
for Admiral Gentheaume, who received . 
orders to prepare two frigates, the J/az- 
ron and La Carriere, and two small 
brigs, Za Revanche and La Fortune. 
His secret was hid by a fictitious cruise 
into Upper Egypt, and not until they 
were about to sail for Europe did he in- 
form those whom he took with him that 
they were bound for France. To the 
army he left behind he issued a proclama- 
tion, leaving it under the command of 
Kleber. 

ship destined for Bonaparte,” 
says his secretary, ‘‘ was once more to 
carry Cesar and his fortune, but Czsar 
revolving in his darkened ‘Spirit the over- 
throw of the republic.’’ Mystery was 
around them; none saw clearly through 
the vista of the future, but seemingly an 
irresistible destiny. urged Napoleon on- 
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ward. for one days 
adverse winds drove them back toward 
the coast of Syria; but in spite of the 
winds and the advice of the admiral to 
return to Alexandria, our Ceesar’scry was 
ever, ‘‘Onward!"’ At length, after tak- 
ing shelter for six days in his native Cor- 
sica, they again set sail for France, but 
on thesecond day they were signalized 
by an English squadron. Night closed 
in to hide them, but still.they could see 
the signal and hear the booming of the 
enemy’s guns. The French admiral was 
in distraction ; his wits were lost; he pro- 
posed to put about to Corsica. ‘‘ No, 
no!’’ commanded Napoleon; ‘‘no; set 
all sail—every man to his post. To the 
northwest!—to the northwest ! —on- 
ward !’’. As usual, Napoleon’s inspira- 
tion bore his fate. The order saved 
them. The first beams of the morning 
discovered the English steering northeast, 
and the French continued on their 
course for the long-wished-for shores of 
France. Little did the English dream 
that those ships were from the East,. and 
that in one of them was Bonaparte. 

On the oth of October, 1799, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, the French ships 
entered the bay of Frejus, and on the in- 
stant that it was known that one of them 
carried the idol of France, the sea was 
covered with embarkations, and the peo- 
ple, in defiance of quarantine laws and 
warnings against the plague, fairly bore 
off and landed the hero and his soldiers 
of fortune, crying in their delirium of 
joy, “We prefer the plague to the Aus- 
trians.”’ 

. It as not until then that Napoleon 
_ learned the extent of the French reverses 
in Italy. It had been his darling design 
to put himself at the head of the Army 


of Italy and produce in France a brilliant - 


_ effect by the simultaneous announcement 
of an Egyptian and Italian victory. 
‘‘ The evil is too great!’’ he exclaimed. 
There is nothing to be done!’’ And 
that his feet again 
touched the shores of France he set out 
for Paris, hailed all the way as the hope 
and deliverer of France. 

Josephine hastened to join her hus- 
band, but he received her with studied se- 
verity and indifference, holding no com- 
munication with her for three days. To 
his secretary he spoke incessantly of 

those now by the 


insidious of his brothers against her; 
but at length his great love for Josephine 
and her children overcame his jealous 
and silenced his furious threatenings of di- 
vorce. 

All the othes generals in Paris, except- 
ing Bernadotte, visited Napoleon on bis 
return; and it was only «at the repeated - 


| instances if Joseph Bonaparte and his 
-wife that Bernadotte visited his old com- 


mander. At the close of the interview 
Napoleon entered his study, where his 
secretary was at work, quite agitated, 
and hastily addressed him ; ‘‘ Bourriene, 
can you conceive Bernadotte? You have 
just traversed France with me. You your- — 
self have said that you read in the enthu- 
siasm called forth by my return, the de- 
sire of every Frenchman to escape from 
the disastrous situation into which our 
reverses have thrown the country: very 
well! Now see Bernadotte! He vaunts 
the brilliant and victorious condition of 
France ; tells me of Russia beaten ; of 
Genoa occupied ; of innumerable armies 
everywhere levying; and I know not what 
more besides. Itis all humbug. * * 
This man, quite proud of having been 
minister of war, has the impudence to 
tell me that he looks upon the Egyptian 
army as lost. He did more. He has 
shown me that he penetrates my inten- 
tions! He spoke of enemies without 
and enemies within. At these last words 
he gave me a look; I also allowed a 
glance to escape! ~ But, patience; the 
pear will soon be ripe!” 

Napoleon possessed a charm potent as 
witchery to draw men around him. He | 
even pursuaded this ‘‘ devil of a fellow,’’ 
as he called Bernadotte, so far as not to 
oppose the designs which he had pene- 
trated, while he gained over completely 
his military peer, Moreau, commander of © 
the Army of the Rhine, besides such men 
as Fouche and the matchless Talleyrand, 

The parts of the great Napoleonic 
dramas were well cast; every one was at 
his post. The 18th Brumaire came, and 
early in the morning a large assembly of 
generals and officers were gathered al 
Bonaparte’s residence. At seven o’clock — 
his secretary entered his chamber and 
found him risen,—an unusual circum- 


‘stance. He was calm as on the approach 


of battle. In a few moments after, Jos- 
eph Bonaparte entered with Bernadotte. 
Perceiving the latter not in a general's 
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uniform, Napoleon cried out, ‘‘ Hold! 
you are not in uniform.”’ ‘‘I am thus 


every morning when not on. duty.” 


“But you shall be on service in a mo- 
ment.’’ ‘I have heard nothing to that 
effect. My instructions should have 
reached me sooner.’’ Napoleon’s re- 
solve was taken. Bernadotte he must 
master at once or paralyze him by his 
boldness. He withdrew with him to an 


adjoining room; the conversation was 


short; no time was to be lost. 
‘‘Follow me !’’ was the invitation to his 
generals as soon as he received the copy 


of the decree from the council for which | 


he had been waiting. In the garden of 
the Tuileries 10,000 troups were gathered 
for a grand review; after which Napo- 
leon read to them the decree of the An- 
cients, which invested him with the 
command of all the military forces, and 


empowered him to require the aid of 


every citizen if needful. 

Josephine, in the meantime, was in 
the greatest suspense, and Bourrienne, 
who remained with her, scarcely less so, 
At length they were relieved by the return 
of the conqueror—conquerer now at every 
fresh masterstroke of France herself. 
Every act had succeeded that day, for he | 
had only soldiers to deal with then. 
What would to morrow bring forth when 
he had to master the ‘‘Ancients’’ and 
the Council of Five Hundred! One 
matchless stroke of policy, however, had 
overcome the Directory : the commander 
of the Army of the Rhiné was their 
jailor-guard, holding the quarter of Lux- 
embourg. Thus the two great generals 
of France, Moreau and Bonaparte, were 
now in unison in the revolution, not by 
Moreau’s free-will, but by Napoleon’ 
management. 

‘¢ Do you know what I told Bernadotte 
on withdrawing ?’’ said Bonaparte to his 
secretary in their evening conversation 
upon the events of the day. ‘‘ALL! he 
knew then what to depend upon. I pre- 
ferthat. * * * °All was useless. I 
could not overcome Bernadotte’s resolu- 


_ tion; he is a barof.iron. I requested 
his pledge to undertake nothing against 


me; know you what he said ?”’ ‘* Doubt- 
Jess something unpleasant.’’ ‘‘ Unpleas- 
ant! that’s a good one! much worse. 
He told me ‘I will remain quiet as a 
citicen, but if the Directory give me or- 
ders me to act, I will march. against all 


pertubators.’ After all, I laugh at him ; 
my measures are taken.”’ 

Had the Directory been politic enough 
to play the willing Bernadotte against 
Napoleon’s game, the latter might not 
have been emperor of France, nor the 
former one of his marshals and the king 
of Sweden. 

As it was, the crisis of the morrow 
was perilous to Napoleon, and he well- 
nigh overwhelmed himself with his own 


_impetuosity. The ‘‘Ancients’’ opened 


their sitting at one o’clock upon the 
crisis of the times, and soon the war of 
words in their chamber ran high. Ac- 
counts were brought to the General every 
instant. Impatient, he resolved to enter 


and take part inthe debate. Hisentrance 
was hasty, and in anger. His speech to 


the Ancients was as astonishing but not 
as brilliant as his battles—as incompre- 
hensible as the man himself. ‘‘ We only 
heard,’’ says Bourrienne, who stood — 
close at his right—‘‘ Brothers in arms— 
frankness of a soldier!” with incoherent 
sounds of ‘‘ volcanoes—sécret agitations | 
— victories — constitutions violated.” 
Then came ‘* Cesar— Cromwell —ty- 


rant!’’ and several times he repeated, 


‘*T have no more than that to tell you ;’ 


when he had absolutely told them noth- 


ing. At length he unfortunately stum- 
bled upon the words, ‘‘liberty, equality,” | 
which he had scarcely pronounced when 

one of the members caught him up with, 
forget the constitution.” This 
fairly put him beside himself; his action 
became animated and we lost him, ap- | 
prehending nothing beyond ‘‘ 18th Fruc- 
tidor—30th 
guers—I am not so—I shall declare all—I 
will abdicate the power when the danger 


| which threatens the republic is past.” At 


this point his secretary pulled his coat and 
whispered, ‘‘ Retire, General; you no 
longer know what you say,’’ at the same 
time making a sign to Berthier to second 
him in getting their chief away. Sud- 

denly, after stammering out a few more 
words, Napoleon turned round and cried, 


«Let all who love me, follow.’’ 


Leaving the Council of the Ancients, 
Napoleon next appeared in another ex- 
traordinary scene in the assembly of the 
‘‘Five Hundred,’’ followed now by the 
grenadiers, whom he left, however, at 
the door. Scarely had he ‘entered when 
from all parts of the hall exclamations 
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arose: ‘* The sanctuary of the law is vio- 
‘lated! Down with the tyrant! Down 
with Cromwell! Down with the dic- 
tator! What means the mad man?’’ ‘‘Let 
us save our General !’’ shouted the gren- 
adiers in their turn, advancing precipi- 
tately in alarm. At the sight of these 
the wrath of the Five Hundred raged be- 
yond bounds, and even to threaten Na- 
poleon with quick destruction, who, now 
out of his wits, fell into the arms of his 
soldiers crying out, ‘‘ They have a de- 
sign to assassinate me!’’ But once in the 
midst of his army and devoted generals 
the splendid chieftain was himself again. 

After his exit, Napoleon being in- 
formed ot the danger of his brother Lu- 
cien, who, as president of the Council of 
Representatives, was battling for him to 
no purpose, sent soldiers to his rescue. 

At, the head of the troops Lucien then 
* resumed his functions as president of the 
Five Hundred and harangued the army. 
Drawing his sword, he cried out: ‘‘I 
swear to pierce the bosom of my own 
brother if ever he harbor a thought in- 
jurious to the liberties of Frenchmen.’’ 
A dramatic effect was produced ; all hes- 
itation vanished; Napoleon gave the 
signal, and Murat, at the head of his 
grenadiers, charged into the hall and 
cleared it of the representatives. | 

The great day was won. It was night, 
and calmness reigned in Paris as the 
conqueror with his secretary entered his 
bed-chamber, where Josephine awaited 
his arrival in the greatest distress. Greet- 
ing his wife, he said abruptly, ‘‘ So, 
_Bourrienne, I. blundered egregiously ?”’ 
‘*Not so badly, General!’’ ‘‘I like 
better to address soldiers than to speak 


before lawyers. These put me out. I have | 


not sufficient experience for assemblies. 
That wili come, of course. Good-night, 
Bourrienne! Apropos, we shall sleep 
to-morrow in the Luxembourg! ’”’ | 


Bonaparte duly became First Consul 


of the French Republic, and his next 
ambitious step was to the bedchamber of 
the kings of France. To sleep in the 
Tuileries! The rest he knew would fol- 


low. The wished-for day came; and the 
conqueror took up his abode in the pal- 
- ace with such a display of French glory 
that gave to the nation its Charlemagne 
ain. 
Napoleon had slept one night in the 
palace of the kings of France, and in 


the morning his secretary as usual entered 


his chamber to arouse him to the perfor- 
mance of the day’s designs. The greet- 
ing of the secretary was: ‘‘ Well, Gen- 
eral; behold you at-length arrived, with- 
out difficulty, with the acclamations of 
the people. Do you remember your 
remark in the Rue St. Anne—‘I ought 
to make myself king, but it is not yet 
time?’” ‘* Yes, very true; see what it 
is to will! It was only two years ago! 
* The affair of yesterday passed 
off well. Do you suppose that all those 
who came to play the sycophant about 
me were sincere? Notso, undoubtedly; 
but the joy of the people was real, and 
the people are right! ’’ 

Among other of Napoleon’s sayings of 
that morning was: ‘‘ Bourrienne, it is 
not all to be at the Tuileries; we must 
remain there. Who have inhabited 
this palace? Robbers—the Convention ! 
Hold! look, there’s your  brother’s 
house. Did I not thence behold the Tu- 
ileries besieged, and the good Louis 
XVI. carried away prisoner? But you 
may rest in security. Let them try that 
again !’’ 

Soon afterward Louis XVIII. wrote to 
our hera expressing his faith in him as 
the savior of France, and praying the 
conqueror to restore to the king his 
crown. Napoleon was much affected by 
Louis’ letter, but he replied: ‘*You 
ought not to think of presenting yourself 
in France. You cannot enter that coun- 
try save over one hundred thousand dead 
bodies. As to the rest, I shall be ever 
anxious to do all in my power tosoften . 
your destiny and cause you to forget your . 
misfortunes. 

Josephine and Hortense urged Napo- 


leon to restore the French king, for the 


mother and daughter had a presentiment 
of the evil to come. Upon the subject 
of the restoration the First Consul said 
to Bourrienne: ‘‘The partizans of the 
Bourbons much mistakeif they imagine 
I am the man to play the game of 
Monk ;’’ and he closed the conversation 
with, ‘‘But I am aware how the women 
plague you; you must undeceive them as 
to their folly and absurd presentiments ! 
Let them mind their knitting and leave 
me to act!’’ 

The glory of another Italian campaign 
followed ; the great battle of Marengo 
was fought; Italy was again at the feet 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
\ this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression : 
‘* Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
‘Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 
Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 

7 On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
a | peror set out for Milan to receive the 
| iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
: dust in which it had rested for ages. 
(Ct Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
FF ‘aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
| Woe to him that touches it !’’ 
| Bieter The same year saw the power of Au;- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 


guia 


to desert him and brought Great Britain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 
for when that winter’s snow melted the 
bones-_of 460,000 of the Grand Army. lay 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 


scattered,. himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand finale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


king-making drama, which caused Spain 


In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 


mous armies. 


coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 


‘what enthusiasm the army rallied again 


beneath the standard of its demi-god. 
Once more France «vas Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- | 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
It was too much even for > 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world, Waterloo came, and 


‘the last deeds of the Old Guard of 


France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 
leon. He closed his mortal career May 
3d, 1821. 


At a festival party of old and young, - 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! | 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.’’ 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it. : 
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THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


"BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 


That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 


Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 
And radiant still, but silent as the grave ! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 

’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
- On verge of other worlds invitingly | # 
To beckon us on high, -is extacy ! 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 

If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! | 

But, Ah! ‘tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 

The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 
The claim of_ title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 

Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 
_ The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 
And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 
‘To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


Ay! bat there are some souls of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze | 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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Or to fair philomel, avoiding day, 

Warble his plaintive, solitary lay: 

They love to hearken to the sweet refrain, 

And lingering catch the spirit of the strain. 
With natures such as those ’tis purest joy | 

The hours in blest communion to employ. 

What though the world and fated life deny 

To make for us a formal closer tie ; 

Yet we can gaze upon the stellar light 

In lustre beaming in the dome of night. 

Behold the self-same stars, that Byron viewed 

When in his Grecian skiff he skimmed the flood, 

Or which the sprightlier Moore oft glanced among 

Translating them into his glowing song, 

And those that sparkled in the skies of Greece 

Inspiring Homer into extacies, 


Who deemed them exquisitely beautified 


That ev’n the gods might dwell in them with pride ; 
Nay more—perchance the very stars that shone 


‘Which David in Judea gazed upon 


Whose glorious beauty filled the vaulted span. | 
He wondered God should think of puny man. 


Oh holy Night! seen by thy distant beams! | 
If thou can’st wake so many luminous dreams, - 
Such generous reminiscences call forth 
Of far-off things, and lands, and noble worth ; 
Canst bring us into one immortal feeling — 

Past, present, future, with their grand revealing, 
Oh, let me from thy influence and power 
Draw inspiration for this musing hour, 


Let me mount up thy mystic atmosphere, 


Let shapes of heroés, poets, gods appear — 
To my impassioned gaze amid the clouds, | 
And havethe greeting of those noble crowds. 


My soul is pensive, wayward, lonely now; 
And so the silvery moon, that from her brow 
Shoots htr mild rays across the misty deep, 

Or on the rugged mountain lies asleep, 
Seems brighter, grander and more glorious than 


The glaring sun that shines upon the haunts of man. 


Salt Lake City, 
February, 1885. 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression : 
‘*Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 


the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 


day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Mulan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that.touches it!’’ . | 

The same year saw the power of Au;- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz ;- and in the next Prussia. was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 
king-making drama, which caused Spain 
to desert him and brought Great Britain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 


1810 he divorced Josephine and married > 


Then came 
With an army 


Maria Louisa of Austria. 
the Russian campaign. 


-of nearly half a million he penetrated 


the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent -retreat appalled even Napoleon, 


_ for when that winter’s snow melted the 


bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army. lay 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 
In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand finale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


| 


coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 
Once more France avas Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and-Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies, It was too much even for 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 
leon. He closed his mortal career May 
3d, 1821. 


‘At a festival party of old and young, 


the question was asked, Which season of 


life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 


the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 


ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves, bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.’’ 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 


‘ 


undetermined where the case is so plain 


and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it. 
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‘THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


» BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 
And radiant still, but silent as the grave ! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
‘In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 
’Tis blissful, gs if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
- On verge of other worlds invitingly 2 
To beckon us on high, is extacy ! | 
But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
_ That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 
If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! j 
But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 
The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 
The claim of title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 
Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 
The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 
And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 
To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


_ Ay! bat there are some souls of holy fire’ 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, _ 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze 

Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression : 
‘¢Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his hedd and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing’ ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next. 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror.set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the-cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that touches it!’’ . | 

The same year saw the power of Au:- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 


king-making drama, which caused Spain | 


to desert him and brought Great Britain - 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign. With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 
for when that winter’s snow melted the 
~ bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army. lay 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 
In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great | 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying © 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand fiaa/e was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
‘shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 
Once more France 4vas Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies. It was too much even for 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 
leon. He closed his mortal career May 
3d, r82r. 


At a festival party of old and young, - 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being’ 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: . ‘*When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! © 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, | 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.”’ 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 


| find time to set about it. 
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A POEM. 


THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


WM. GILL MILLS. 


Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs' of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 

And radiant still, but silent as the grave ! | 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 
’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 

To see you gem the limitless expanse | 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
On verge of other worlds invitingly 

To beckon us on high, isextacy! _ 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 

If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 

Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! : 
But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 

The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 

The claim of title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 

Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 

The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 

And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 

To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


Ay ! bat‘there are some souls of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour | 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her. conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 


grief found vent in one only expression: © 


‘‘Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 


to her the first emperor and empress of 


the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 


he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 


with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 


aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 


Wve to him that touches it!’’ . 
The same year saw the power of Au:- 


tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 


terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 
king-making drama, which caused Spain 
to desert him and brought Great Britain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly. half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 
for when that winter’s snow melted the 


_ bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army. lay 


bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 


The downfall of the conqueror came. 


In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle. of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand fiaa/e was not ‘yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 
Once more France avas Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies. It was too much even for 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of © 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 
leon. He closed his: mortal career May 
3d, 


At a festival party of old and young, - 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*When the spring comes, and in | 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.”’ 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 


| find time to set about it. 
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sit 


THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 
And radiant still, but silent as the grave ! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 

’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
- On verge of other worlds invitingly hee 
To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 

If intervening can your brightness shade— 

An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 

What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, <« ~ 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! : 

Bat, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 

The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 

The hidden. mischief of the secret earth, 

The claim of title, blood, descent and birth, 

If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 

Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 

The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 

Will intercept the bright creative blaze, ~ 
And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 

To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


Ay 1 bat there are some souls of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression: 
‘‘Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. | | 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Mulan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 


‘Woe to him that touches it!’’ . 


The same year saw the power of Aus- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 
king-making drama, which caused Spain 
to desert him and brought Great Buitain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 


1810 he divorced Josephine and married 


Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 


_the Russian campaign, With an army 


of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 
for when that winter’s snow melted the 
bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army. lay 


bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 


The downfall of the conqueror came. 
In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 


scattered, himself routed in the great 


battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand finale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 


Once more France avas Napoleon’s! 


Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,c00 Prus- 
sians for the great last act ; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 


mous armies. It was too much even for 


Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 
leon. He closed his mortal career May 
3d, 1821. 


At a festival party of old and young, 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 


And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 


I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 


their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 


think how beautiful is autumn! And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.’’ | 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it. 
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THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


WM. GILL MILLS. 


Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, ~ 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 

And radiant still, but silent as the grave! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
. Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 
Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
- On verge of other worlds invitingly . 
To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 
But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, e 
If intervening can your brightness shade— 
n eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
- What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! 
But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 
The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 
The claim of title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 
Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 
The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 
And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 
To waste in grand — Nature’s womb. 


y! bat there are some souls of holy fire 
: That will shine out and other hearts i inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
_ Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 
Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze pc. 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression: 
‘¢Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, Frarce 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at.Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that touches it!’’ . 

The same year saw the power of Au:- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 
king-making drama, which caused Spain 
to desert him and brought Great Britain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 
for when that winter’s snow melted the 
bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army. lay 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 
In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand fale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


coast of Provence, March ast, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 

Once more France «vas Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies. It was too much even for 


Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 


remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 


empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves ~ 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- | 


leon. He closed his mortal career May 
3d, 1821. 


At a festival party of old and young, 
the question was asked, ‘Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*‘When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 


the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 


ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn!’ “And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 


through the leafless branches, as I could © 


never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.”’ | 


In matters of great concern, and which 


must be done, there is no surer argument . 


of a weak mind than irresolution—to be. 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 


intending to lead a new life, but never to 


find time to set about it. 
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Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 
And radiant still, but silent as the grave ! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 

’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
On verge of other worlds invitingly 
To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 

If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! : 

But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 

The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 
The claim of title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 

Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 

The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 

And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 

To waste in grand prolific Nature’ s womb. . 


Ay! bat there are some souls of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 
Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
_ To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 

_ To listen to the music of the breeze 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 


grief found vent in one only expression: 


‘*Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 


peror .set out for Milan to receive the / 


iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that touches it!’’ . 

The game year saw the power of Au;- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 


terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 


All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 


-king-making drama, which caused Spain 


to desert him and brought Great Buitain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 


_ for when that winter’s snow melted the 


bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army lay 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 
In 1814°,the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand finale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 
Once more France avas Napoleon’s! 


| Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 


lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies. It was too much even for 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 
leon. He closed his mortal career May 


3d, r82r. 


At a festival party of old and young, - 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.”’ | 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it. 
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THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 

And radiant still, but silent as the grave! 
‘How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
_ Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 

’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
On verge of other worlds invitingly . 
To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all | 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 

If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! ’ 

But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 

The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 
The claim of title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 

Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 

The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 

And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 

To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


__ Ay! bat there are some souls of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When.the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression : 
‘‘Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo-— 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
‘imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 


Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 


saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed. it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that touches it!’’ . 

The same year saw the power of Ane 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 
king-making drama, which caused Spain 
to desert him and brought Great Britain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In. 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 
for when that winter’s snow melted the 
_ bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army lay 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the c conqueror came. 
In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
- the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand fale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landéd on the 


leon. 


coast of Provence, March ist, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 

Once more France avas Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies. It was too much even for 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 

Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 

He closed his mortal career May 
3d, 1821. | 


At a festival party of old and young, - 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 


when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 


ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.’’ 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 
ane time to set about it. 
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THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


WM. GILL MILLS. 


Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 

_ And radiant still, but silent as the grave ! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
_ In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
_ Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit - 
_ To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 

’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights © 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
_ On verge of other worlds invitingly 
To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 

If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 

Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! : 

- But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 
The hidden. mischief of the secret earth, 

The claim of. title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem 

Of genius forming in the mine, to stem . 
The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 

And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 

To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


___ Ay! bat there are some souls of holy fire 

_ That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression: 
‘‘Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 


to her the first emperor and empress of 


the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He-re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that touches it!’’ . 

The same year saw the power of Au;- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 


. king-making drama, which caused Spain 


to desert him and brought Great Bhritain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 


for when that winter’s snow melted the. 
- bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army.lay 


bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 
In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand fiaa/e was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 
Once more France «vas Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 


‘lington took the command of 80,000 


troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 

sians for the great last act; and Austria 

and Russia were preparing to invade 

France on the eastern frontier with enor- 

mous armies. It was too much even for 

Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 

remnant of his grand armies against the 

might of a world. Waterloo came, and 

the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken asa fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 

for six years, find we the last of Napo- 

leon. He closed his mortal career May 

3d, r82r. | 


At a festival party of old and young, - 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘‘When the spring comes, and in 
the suft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 


-I think how beautiful is summer! When | 


autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 


when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 


ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.’”’ 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it. 
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THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 
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Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, | 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night ¥ 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, x 
And radiant still, but silent as the grave ! : | 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. | 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less , 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 

The music, too, is lost of your grand motion __ | ‘ 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; | 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 
’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
- On verge of other worlds invitingly . 
_ To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all 

Your vast and bright ithmenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf : 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, e 
If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 

Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! ” 
But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, | : ‘ 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, | “3 
The hidden mischief of the secret earth, | ae 
The claim of title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem | 
Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 
The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, | 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, — = 
_ And let the glorious jewel lie in doom , 
To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


ee? 


Ay! bat there are some souls of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays 

Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. rt 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, . 
To listen to the music of the breeze | Beek. 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
‘this hero was brought to Napgleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression : 
‘*Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
imperial crowns. In the cathedral of 


Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France | 


saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, 1805, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
icon crowh of ClHarlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
_ he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 


Taking the crown of Charlemagne from | 


the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘‘ God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that touches it!’’ . 
_ The sanfe year saw the power of Aus- 
* tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at. his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. Then came his 
king-making drama, which caused Spain 
to.desert him and brought Great Britain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon, 
for when that winter’s snow melted the 
_ bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army. lay 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niemen. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 


In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 


scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand finale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landed on the 


Then came 


coast of cities. March ast, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ;_ all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 

Once more France Napoleon’s! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies. It was too much even for 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world, Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken asa fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 

Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 

leon. He closed his mortal career May 
3d, 1821. 


Ata festival party of old and young, 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*When the spring comes, and in 
the soft air the buds are breaking on the 
trees, and these are covered with blos- 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I — 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 
when it is sere winter, and there is nei- 
ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 
through the leafless branches, as I could 
never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.”’ . 


In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument 
of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 


undetermined where the case is so plain 


and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 


_ intending to lead a new life, but never to 


find time to set about it. 
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THOUGHTS INSPIRED ON A STARRY NIGHT. 
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Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night 
Unnumbered cycles in your ether wave, 

And radiant still, but silent as the grave! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less . 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space ? 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean ; 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so fant, so exquisite 
It vibrates onl | rough the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 
’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 

To see you gem the limitless expanse 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights 
- On verge of other worlds invitingly E 

To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 

But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright 1 immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, 

If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! ’ 

But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, 

The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 
The hidden. mischief of the secret earth, 

The claim of_ title, blood, descent and birth, 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem __ 
Of genius forming in the mine, to stem 

The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 

And let the glorious jewel liein doom 

To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


4 


Ay! bat there are some souls of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays ~ 
Till genial natures kindle in the blaze. 

Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour 
To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies ; 
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of her conqueror; but the gallant Des- 
saix fell. When the news of the loss of 
this hero was brought to Napoleon, his 
grief found vent in one only expression : 
‘‘Why is it not permitted me to weep?”’ 
-Dessaix was his most esteemed and most 
lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napo- 
leon, and the Pope went to Paris to place 
on his head and that of Josephine the 
In the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, France 
saw the imposing ceremony which gave 
to her the first emperor and empress of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, and the next 
day the eighteen marshals of the empire 
were created. 

On the 1st of April, Bos, the Em- 
peror set out for Milan to receive the 
iron crown of Charlemagne. He re- 
mained three weeks at Turin, and in May 
he was crowned in the cathedral of Milan 
with the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, which was taken from the 
dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from 
the archbishop of Milan, Napoleon 
placed it upon his own head, calling 
aloud in Italian, ‘* God hath given it me! 
Woe to him that touches it!’’ . 

The same year saw the power of Au:- 
tria crushed in the great battle of Aus- 
terlitz; and in the next Prussia was 
humbled in one day on the field of Jena. 
All Europe then lay at his feet, except 
Russia and Britain. 
king-making drama, which caused Spain 
to desert him and brought Great Britain 
to the rescue of Europe under her skill- 
ful generals, Moore and Wellington, In 
1810 he divorced Josephine and married 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Then came 
the Russian campaign, With an army 
of nearly half a million he penetrated 
the vast territory of the Czars to its very 
heart. But blazing Moscow and the con- 
sequent retreat appalled even Napoleon 

for when that winter’s snow melted the 
_ bones of 400,000 of the Grand Army fy 
bleaching from Moscow to the Niémén. 
The downfall of the conqueror came. 
In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great 
battle of Leipsic, the allies occupying 
Paris, the abdication was signed, and 
the Emperor retired to the Island of Elba. 
But his grand finale was not yet played. 
Escaping from Elba he landéd on the 


Then came his: 


coast of Provence, March 181 and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His mar- 
shals hastened to his side ; all know with 
what enthusiasm the army rallied again 
beneath the standard of its demi-god. 
Once more France Napoleon’s ! 
Europe was alarmed and enraged. Wel- 
lington took the command of 80,000 
troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prus- 
sians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade 
France on the eastern frontier with enor- 
mous armies. It was too much even for 
Napoleon’s genius to battle with only a 
remnant of his grand armies against the 
might of a world. Waterloo came, and 
the last deeds of the Old Guard of 
France may be taken as a fit emblem of 
Napoleon himself in the great drama of 
empires. On the lonely rock of St. 

Helena, imprisoned by the Atlantic waves 
for six years, find we the last of Napo- 

leon. He closed his mortal career May 
3d, 1821, 


At a festival party of old and young, - 
the question was asked, Which season of 
life is the most happy? After being 
freely discussed by the guests, it was 
referred for answer to the host, upon 
whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: ‘*‘When the spring comes, and in 
the suft air the buds are breaking on the © 
trees, and these are covered with blos- | 
soms, I think how beautiful is spring ! 
And when the summer comes, and covers 
the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are among all the branches, I 
I think how beautiful is summer! When 
autumn loads them with golden fruit, and 
their leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I 
think how beautiful is autumn! And 


when it is sere winter, and there is ne1- 


ther foliage nor fruit, then I look up and 


through the leafless branches, as I could 


never until now, I see the stars shine 
through.”’ 


In matters of great concern, and which 


_ must be done, there is no surer argument 


of a weak mind than irresolution—to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain 
and the necessity so urgent ; to be always 
intending to lead a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it. 
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Oh, beautiful and glowing orbs of light, 
That thus have glistened round the throne of Night os 
Unnumbered cycles in. your ether wave, 
And radiant still, but silent as the grave! 
How many yearning hearts like mine, on earth, 
Have questioned you to know your holy birth? 
In vain the thought our deepest feelings stirred, 
Ye shine, and shine, but answer not a word. 
Why is it thus? Why your vast discs be less 
By lifeless, cold illimitable space? | 
The music, too, is lost of your grand motion | ' 
In the wide waves of your etherial ocean; + | 
Or if some meditative poet-ear 
Catch the sweet cadence, flowing from you here, 
It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite 
It vibrates only through the soul made fit 
To listen to the ‘‘ music of the spheres,’’ 
Rather than vibrates on the outward ears. 
-’Tis blissful, as if in angelic trance, 
To see you gem the limitless expanse . 
Of heaven—emblem of infinity— | a 
Like glowing diam6nds set in ebony ! | 
And gazing on you in these sombre nights 
Hung out above us like to beacon lights : 
- On verge of other worlds invitingly secs | 
To beckon us on high, is extacy ! 
But, then, you are so distant, and with all 
Your vast and bright i immenseness are so small, 
That a bat’s wing, nay, ev’n a tiny leaf , 
Which trembles by a zephyr, soft and brief, e 
If intervening can your brightness shade— 
An eclipse to our raptured vision made: 
- What! a lone feather on a bird unfurled, 
Or tiny fading leaf eclipse a world! ; 
But, Ah! ’tis thus, ev’n on our globe itself, ~ 
The veriest trash, the lure of filthiest pelf, 
The hidden. mischief of the secret earth, a 
The claim of. title, blood, descent and birth, oe 
If interposing, ’twixt the priceless gem | 
- OF genius forming in the mine, to stem 
The current of the warm sun’s fostering rays, 
Will intercept the bright creative blaze, 
And let the glorious jewel lie in doom 
To waste in grand prolific Nature’s womb. 


Ay! bat there are some soals of holy fire 
That will shine out and other hearts inspire, 
Whose light will sparkle with increasing rays. 
Till genial natures kindlc in the blaze. | 
Such souls embrace the lonely musing hour ; : 
_ To roam at eve and woo your mystic power, 
To listen to the music of the breeze | Bes, a 
Chanting its vespers in soft symphonies; 
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